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Our Thirty-Third Anniversary 


N the light of present conditions in Malaya, the Dutch 
Indies, South America and Africa, where once 
flourishing crude rubber interests are facing bank- 
ruptcy; considering the fact that the Russian, German 
and Austrian rubber trade is either annihilated or 
nearly so; visualizing the great burdens under which 
English, French, Italian and Spanish rubber manufac- 
turers are staggering; recalling our own once flourishing 
guayule industry, now almost obliterated; remembering 
the situation which the great reclaiming industry is cour- 
ageously enduring; and not forgetting our own present 
low price-level of manufactured rubber goods, we hesi- 
tate to light the thirty-three candles. 
Not in any pessimistic mood are we, for the future is 
full of promise of better things, but because matters of 


much greater moment engross us with their insistence. 

We therefore, with reluctance, lay aside the splendid 
appreciations cabled, telegraphed, written and spoker 
that marked this our thirty-third birthday. For the 
confidence and appreciation we thank our friends here 
and abroad. The pages of space that an adequate pre- 
sentation of these communications would require we 
devote to definite attempts to improve the existing situ- 


ation. We have thought or interest in little else. 


Great Progress in Safety Work 

LIFE snufted out every six minutes or 76,000 deaths 
A from accident in 1920 is what was reported at the re- 
cent congress of the National Safety Council. Nor does 
this take into account the thousands maimed and invalided, 
together with those in whom the seeds of disease or break- 
down are sown. That the rubber industry has a keen 
interest in these figures goes without saying. It has long 
been classed as “extra hazardous” and the wiser and 
kindlier, not to forget the shrewder heads of the big com- 
panies, are studying their problems with infinite care. 
Unlike much in this most secretive of secret industries 
none of the work done or results attained in rubber safety 
work are kept under cover. Everything is brought into 
the full light of day that not only our own industry but 
the paper, lumber, textile and others may profit by our 
experience. So, too, may the small employer adapt the 
work of the employer of thousands to his own problems. 
These results are brought out in the essays read at 
the regular meetings of the Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council. As they are written by distinguished 
specialists whose whole time is given to making rubber 
factories safer, and workers healthier, and as they have 
the financial and moral support of the ieaders in the trade 
Every employer, 
every superintendent and this 
knowledge his own, for the majority of the rubber factory 

accidents are due to ignorance along these lines. 


they are well worth careful study. 


foreman should make 


Harnessing Supply and Demand 


Le most important subject in sight is the price of 


rubber, present and future, particularly future. 
That attempts to control production and put the price, 
say in the neighborhood of thirty cents, will be made, is 
an open Charles R. Flint back in the nineties 
said such control was “an economic impossibility” ; Her- 
bert Hoover in a letter to the Editor of THe INpbIA 
RusBper Wortp, written not long ago and speaking of 


a broad working agreement between associations of pro- 


secret. 


ducers and consumers; working under sanction of their 
governments, said the idea was “not economically un- 
sound.” 

Thus the “Father of Trusts” and the “Father of the 
Starving Millions of Europe’’ would seem to disagree, 


although it is perfectly possible that present day con- 
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ditions differ from those of the days of trust creation. 
Naturally the law of supply and demand will continue 
to function. If, however, the pair are harnessed and 
driven as a span, instead of the old time tug-of-war, they 
may pull the industry out of its hole. 

In the light of history, corners must fail, voluntary 
restriction does not restrict, valorization is one sided. 
Yet the world cannot afford to wait until another great 
war impends to consider ample production and fair dis- 
tribution at reasonable rates of so basic a commodity as 
crude rubber. In times of peace prepare for war, ap- 
plies with as much force to economic as to military con- 
ditions; and in any scheme of industrial preparedness 
rubber must bulk large. The late war proved this, as it 
demonstrated the importance of international control of 
this as well as other key industries. 

The time is ripe for effecting control and apportion- 
ment of rubber in which all nations might freely share 
the benefits accordi 
but which benefits would be at once forfeited by any 
Coopera- 


ne to manifest industrial needs, 


leagued nation violating the trade compact. 
tion between planters, manufacturers, financiers, and 
features of all 
\ tight rein for 


governments, embodying the sound 
former attempts, should spell success. 
production, a loose rein and the spur for consumption, is 


all that is necessary 


The Ever Wasteful Strike 
¢ te distinguished men forming the Committee on 


Elimination of Waste in Industry, of the American 
Engineering Council, report that over a half billion of 
dollars in wages is lost annually in the building industry 
alone through unemployment. Add to this the direct 
losses through textile, coal, railroad and scores of lesser 


| In all of this the rubber 


strikes, and the total 


is appalling 
business bears its share,—no small amount. 

“The major causes of strikes are occasioned by de 
mands for increase in wages, recognition of the union, 
decrease in working hours, and by jurisdictional disputes 
If the Massachusetts rate of 138,519 working days lost 
in 1920 through strikes is applied to the entire country 


a waste of some 3,000,000 days per year is found.” 


These figures were compiled before the great coal 
strike which involved a loss of 6,000,000 davs a week, 
nor does it cover the loss in days’ work of the railroad 
strike that has so handicapped industry this summer and 
autumn, 

If the greatest cause of strikes, the demand for in 


could be eliminated, strikes as a factor of 


creased wages, 
waste would shrink into insignificance. The remedy sug- 
gested is cooperation between employers and employes 
This should embrace a wage commensurate with amount 
of production, with additional compensation for additional 
It would furnish an incentive to work and give 
Unions should cooperate 


output. 
recognition to the deserving. 
to the extent of eliminating the flat rate for all of a trade, 


and by modifying the restrictions that forbid the accept- 
ance of piece work. 

Moreover there should come a revival of the old guild 
spirit which tends to give a man pride in the quantity 
and quality of his work. Thus would be brought about 
an increase of production, the maintenance of high wages 
with a resultant lowering of costs. 


Rubber Soles and Spiked Soles 
A NEW attack upon rubber soles has been launched, 

this time through the golf clubs. It takes the form 
of a strong line of praise of the spiked shoe which is not 
only said to be safer but the spikes penetrating the turf 
aerate the soil and thus promote root health. On the 
other hand the rubber sole is said to mat the grass and 
cause it to wither. As proof of this the following is 
given: ‘‘Place a spiked shoe and a rubber soled side by 
side on a lawn and leave them for a week. At the end 
of that time the grass will be found green under the first, 
withered under the second.” 

Possibly this is true. Very rarely, however, does the 
sole in golf playing remain as long as the test suggests. 
To be sure some foursomes are so slow that, to the im- 
patient, hours seem to pass before they lift reluctant feet 
for forward progress, but to linger days or even a week,— 
not on any course that we wot of. Furthermore, how 
about the radio activity that the rubber sole brings to 
bear on the grass roots and which is absent in the spiked 
sole? Does not that one advantage show the superlative 


value of the rubber sole? 


A live fumigation company with $55,000 invested in 
rubberized cloth tents, has entered upon a four months’ 
task of fumigating the orange and lemon trees in one 
section alone of Southern California. With its tents and 
gassing apparatus the company last year treated 590,000 
trees and effectively checked the ravages of citrocola 
and black scale. The cost for each tree this year will 
be 33% cents, it is estimated, as compared with 36% 
‘ents last year. The process for fumigating the trees 
with hydrocyanic gas was described at length in Tue 
INDIA RupBer Worvp of May, 1921. This method of 
pest extermination will some day be world wide in its 
It will be recalled that thirty years ago the 


pplication. 
greatest use for duck was found in hay caps for the 
farmer. So, too, if agriculture really adopts the rubber 
tent the consumption of crude will be vastly increased. 


‘A FREE AMERICAN,” DECLARES PRESIDENT HARDING, 
“has the right to labor without any other’s leave.” At the 
same time, “it would be no less an abridgment to deny 
men the right to bargain collectively. Governments can- 
not tolerate any class or grouped domination through 
force but must be for all the people ever aiming at the 
common good.” 
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Can Rubber Be Controlled? 


A Review of Plans—Past and Present 


The Early British Attitude—A Successful Secret Pool—The First Vianna Corner—Later Failures—The Flint Corner—Brazilian Attempts to Valorize 
Rubber—Today’s Plantation Problem—Voluntary Restriction—British Governmental Committees—The Stevenson-Duncan Plan—Proposed Inter- 
national Pool—Export License Plan—American Holding Trust Plan—The Braddon, Kelly-Smith, Carey, and Physick Schemes— 
Government and Association Control—To Increase Use of Rubber—Commodities Other Than Rubber, and Control— 
Copper—Cotton—Tea—Valorizing Fish—Metal Price Fixing—Australian Grants—Coffee Valorization 


The Early British Attitude 


HEN the crude rubber market years ago was in a run- 
W away state, fluctuations violent, and the making of forward 

contracts for large quantities a very hazardous undertaking, 
many efforts were made to get British rubber manufacturers to 
combine and set a maximum price on purchases. But the manu- 
facturers have never taken kindly to such a proposition, much as 
they might wish to have a limit put on the price charged them 
They have always liked the idea of being free to take advantage 
of market changes, to buy plentifully when stocks are cheap, as 
well as to sell freely, if overstocked, when prices are high. Op- 
ponents of the manufacturers’ combination scheme figured out 
that such a plan, if put into effect, would work out like this: 

When rubber would be under the maximum price a manufac- 
turer would have to buy far in advance to insure having sufficient 
stock to cover his contracts; but if the combination were to set 
a price of say 50 cents a pound and the open market price rose 
to 55 cents, he would have to pay the current auotation or run 
short of stock to carry out his contracts, even though contrary 
to the combination agreement to which he subscribed. Nor did 
manufacturers relish the idea that such a combination, by ar- 
raying them against planters, merchants, and brokers, would bring 
on a trade war, the duration of which would be measured only 
by the funds and reserves of either side. 

Another objection made was that after paying the maximum 
price, planting might be so stimulated that an unexpected quan- 
tity of rubber might be put on the market and the price break 
sharply. Had he put by a year’s supply he would have to write 
down his inventory and pocket a loss. The terms of the com- 
bination compact might even require him to share with a less 
fortunate member at the maximum price when he might take 
advantage of a market rise and secure a profit. Unless such a 
combination were international, it was argued, it could scarcely 
hope to restrain the rubber sellers within reasonable limits, and 
even then an unusual trade disturbance in any one nation might 


easily upset all calculations. 
A Successful Secret Pool 


But while manufacturers abroad were reluctant to enter a com- 
bination to regulate the price of the rubber they had to buy, 
American manufacturers saw an advantage in such a plan, and 
for five years contrived cleverly to keep rubber prices within 
what they deemed reasonable bounds. In 1880 several of the 
larger rubber goods makers organized the New York Trading Co. 
to buy and sell crude rubber. It had a capital of $100,000, yet 
in five years paid $1,000,000 in dividends. During all that time 
no one outside the,group controlling this close corporation scarcely 
knew of its existence. Each of the member firms bought and 
sold rubber ostensibly on its own account, but really for the ac- 
count of the secret company; and in that way held a remarkable 
control over market prices. These operations were carried on 
through the importing firm of William R. Grace & Co., New 
York. N. Y., of which Charles R. Flint, who later tried on an ex- 
tensive scale to control the crude rubber market on his own 
account, was a member. 

That “combination in restraint of trade” was perhaps the nearest 
approach to a monopoly that has ever been experienced in the 


rubber trade, and it certainly exercised a longer control over rub- 
ber values than any individual or corporation has ever been able 
to effect. Its existence would scarcely be possible in these days 
of repressive legislation, and even though such rubber purchasers 
were bona fide buyers and not speculators. 


The Vianna Rubber Corner 


The earliest attempt on any considerable scale to corner the 
crude rubber market was that made by a Portuguese, JoAo C. G. 
Vianna, otherwise known as Baron de Gondoriz, who had gone 
to Brazil at an early age and made an intimate study of the 
rubber situation. In 1878, when the finer qualities of Para rub- 
ber were selling at from 40 to 50 cents a pound, he persuaded a 
group of Brazilian bankers that much money could be made by 
getting control of Brazilian rubber, and with their aid he bought 
in home and foreign markets until he forced the price average to 
approximately $1 a pound. It is understood that the syndicate 
made a big profit on the deal. 


Later Failures 

Encouraged with his success in 1878, the baron sought in 1881 
to again manipulate the rubber market but quit abruptly. He 
tried another corner in rubber in 1882, this time enlisting the aid 
f not only Brazilian but European speculators. They manipu- 
lated rubber prices from 40 cents until they reached a maximum 
of $1.25, at which figure the syndicate is said to have had in its 
control $5,000,000 worth of rubber. British and other manufac- 








turers paid unwilling tribute to the syndicate, but American man 
ufacturers banded together in October, 1882, and served an ulti- 
matum on the pool managers that if rubber prices were not allowed 
to come back to normal they would shut down their factories 
indefinitely. That resolution, it is said, sounded the death knell 
of Vianna’s second attempt to corner the entire Amazon output 
9f rubber, and the baron and his cospeculators capitulated with 
heavy losses. 

The Americans were aided in their fight against the speculators 
by a fortunate circumstance. Anticipating a progressive increas« 
in sales which did not materialize, they produced earlier in the 
year about 40 per cent more goods than usual. Later this over 
production proved to be a blessing in disguise. When they shut 
down they had therefore considerable reserve stock to draw upon 

Even the painful lesson of 1882 did not deter Vianna from 
making a third effort to corner rubber. In 1891 he succeeded in 
consolidating all the rubber interests in Para for the expected 
“big killing” and with that backing succeeded in interesting a 
number of London bankers in his scheme. The syndicate utilized 
1 capital of $25,000,000 and is said to have got control of 90 per 
cent of the available supply of Brazilian and other rubber during 
the nine months in which it actively operated. Large as was the 
capital, it proved inadequate for buying up the new crop, the 
development of which had been greatly stimulated by the rising 
price. At the same time American manufacturers and importers 
again campaigned against the syndicate, the rubber goods makers 
by curtailing their requirements and in some cases closing down, 
and the importers by stubbornly refusing to make any more 
than absolutely necessary commitments. 

Meanwhile the price average had been boosted to 87 cents @ 
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pound, and sritis ers who were carrying certificates for 
rubber in warel nding sales increasingly difficult at the 
top pric ind. An ins intrenching themselves for a long fight, 
gan to get nervous and insisted upon the Vianna syndicate put- 
ting up larger margins on the certificates. The speculators were 
at end of their tether, and their dream of making millions 
had faded away when the forced sale of a 100-ton lot of rubber 
tarted a stampe In the panic that followed the price average 
64 nts \ moderate upward reaction followed but 

before g pric igged again and the market figures were made 





upply and den instead of by Vianna 
a Way, Many came to regard Vianna as a public benefactor. 


lt was remarked at the time of his last corner that his persistent 





efforts to keep up the price of fine Para had greatly stimulated 
the us t coarser rubbers and had aroused renewed interest in 
gathering and curing those gums. He had perhaps done the in- 
dustry more good than harm 


The Flint Corner 
[he final attempt to corner crude rubber came in 1900 when 
Charles R. Flint formed a $50,000,000 company known as the 
International Crude Rubber Co. The whole story has never been 
told but rumor at tragmentary newspaper paragraphs threw 
much light upon it. Thomas W. Lawson was quoted as affirming 


that the Standard Oil Co. at the beginning either backed or 
agreed to back Mr. Flint, but for some reason they withdrew 
\t all events the project failed and Flint is quoted as saying 
\ny attempt to artificially fix prices is economic suicide.” 
\ great variety of plans, some successful, others not, have been 
evolved by governments to aid planters and producers to main- 
tain prices and productior 


Brazil's First Valorization Scheme 


Brazil made its first effort to valorize rubber in 1906. Briefly, 
the government lan was: (1) To pay the official daily market 
ice on all crud r “not required for Brazilian factories” 
ind which rubber had been deposited at government depots and 
put in government-provided boxes (2) the rubber producing 
tates were conceded the right of exportation, but the govern- 
ment could sell its purchased rubber to merchants through th 
tates’ fiscal delegations or with the aid of banks at a profit- 
ielding price (3) the government was to float a home or for- 
en loan of £10,000,000 at 5 per cent to finance the valorization 
he me which would lude a pur hasing fund and would provide 
loans being made to producers to enable them to hold their 


ducts for higher prices. The profits from the sale of rubber 


through governmental agency were to pay the interest and pro 
for a sinking fund 
\lthough authent nformation is lacking as to how the*scheme 
ked out in detail, it known that the result was very unsatis- 
tory, failing t ustain prices or to stimulate the industry 


Brazil’s Second Valorization Scheme 
Various attempts were afterward made by the State of Para 


Acre Territory, and other Brazilian rubber-producing divisions t 


relieve the rubber gatherers and to raise more revenue from the 
ale of rubber abroad. The taxes were lowered on production 
by the local governments and the export schedule of duties was 
revised downward by the general government. Gatherers were 
ilso urged impr the quality of their product in order that 
it might readily mmand a better price. These measures at best 
afforded only temp idvantage. Yielding to the continued 
urging of the rubber gatherers for relief and to speculators who 


plausibly represented that while they might gain some benefits the 


rubber gatherers and the government would gain even greater 
idvantage,. the Brazilian administration late in 1908 launched an- 


other valorization scheme 


It authorized the formation of a privileged syndicate headed 


by the Bank Br 1. which was to act as a middleman and 


presumably stabilize prices for both producer and consumer, and 
especially to safeguard the native industry from speculation from 
without. If production were excessive the syndicate was em- 
powered to discourage it by restricting exports until the world 
market prices rose again to a more profitable range. This range 
was indicated in the price of 3s. a pound at which the syndicate 
hoped to sell upriver fine. A sliding scale of export duties was 
part of the plan, such duties to range from 22 per cent on rubber 
selling at 2s. 1134d. down to 18 per cent on rubber selling at 
3s. 54%4d 

Advocates of the scheme sought to justify the preferential 
export levies as quite as just and as legal as the reduction in 
import duties allowed to agriculturists. It was’a poor rule, they 
claimed, that would not work both ways. Many realized that it 
would be perhaps the last chance Brazil would ever have to get 
its maximum price for rubber, for in the offing were looming the 
new plantations with their lighter taxes and lower production 
costs, but the rubber from which had not yet come into the 
market in large quantities. 

Opponents of the scheme declared at the outset that any such 
effort to maintain an arbitrary market value was foredoomed to 
failure, even disregarding the prospects of cheaper rubber from 
the new fields in the Orient. There was no reason, they said, why 
campaigns could not be waged easily and effectively against it, 
and they deemed it unwise for Brazi! to attempt again such con- 
trol of rubber prices, reminding the government, too, of its unfor- 
tunate effort to valorize coffee a few years before. A purchasing 
schedule for rubber, they held, should be elastic, whereas that of 
the new valorization would benefit while the open market prices 
ruled above the “pegged” prices, but when world ‘prices fell the 
syndicate either would not feel obligated or could not pay higher 
prices to Brazilians. Hence the permanent advantage to the latter 
was not evident. 

The most likely result of such a price-bolstering scheme, as the 
opponents viewed it, was the drawing out of American, British, 
French and German exporting concerns and surrender of the 
Brazilian market to the Para syndicate, which could manipulate 
t will. Brazilians were warned that in the event of thei 


prices a 
1¢ scheme into effect retaliative measures would be in- 


putting tl 
stituted, one of which would be curtailment in the use of Para 
rubber by manufacturers everywhere; and a countervailing duty 
on coffee was suggested to offset rubber valorization 
Nevertheless the government went ahead with its plan and the 
syndicate, acting as fiscal agent, bought practically all the rubber 
iffered, at prices fairly advantageous for the time to the sellers, 
and held out the bulk of the rubber for maximum prices. Buyers 
ok no more Para rubber than they could help, and supplies of 
wild rubber from other places and of grown rubber increased. 
The Brazilian government finally realized that it had attempted 
oo much, and, faced with the prospect of certain loss, it arranged 
with the syndicate to unload its stocks, even at a considerabl 
sacrifice. The official Bank of Brazil is said to have lost 
$10,000,000 through the scheme, the government is said to have 
» bankruptcy, and the rubber gatherers at the close 


gone close t 
1§ 1909 found their last condition worse than their first. 


Brazil’s Third Valorization Scheme 

Undismayed by the failure of its previous attempts to maintain 
rubber prices artificially, and heedless of the fact that while the 
\mazon production had dropped from 42,000 tons in 1909 to about 
30,000 tons in 1915, while the plantation output had in the same 
period risen from 3,600 to 85,000 tons, Brazil in 1915 again essayed 
valorization. The scheme differed from the preceding one in at 
least one important particular. The government and its fiscal! 
agent, the Bank of Brazil, having realized the futility of pur- 
chasing practically all the rubber offered, was now willing to 
carry rubber on a margin and to do its best to sustain the price. 
Assurance was given that no large amount of rubber would be 


withheld from the market 
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Under the new plan the owner of rubber, if in need of money, 
could put the rubber in a government warehouse and get 80 per 
cent of the ruling market price advanced to him so that he 
might be able to hold out, for a while at least, until the market 
improved. The bank would at all times require the owner to 
keep up a margin of 20 per cent to safeguard it against sagging 
prices. The Chamber of Deputies approved an issue of 350,000 
contos ($90,000,000) paper to provide for payment of various 
debts and also for a fund for the valorization of rubber and coffee. 
The Senate demurred, and the project failed. 

The Present Plantation Problem 

The slump in the rubber-growing industry reached an acute 
stage about the middle of 1921, when it shared in the world-wide 
business depression. In Malaya alone twenty organized companies 
and numerous individual growers had failed in the course of a 
year as demand dropped and prices sagged to new low levels, a 
great amount in loans was called in, and many producing estates 
were either left by their owners to revert to nature or were 
the Federated Malay 
States had a surplus of $100,000,900, but this dwindled to meet 
urgent public needs. With a world stock of 300,000 tons of 
rude rubber, an estimated 1921 production of 360,000 tons from 
plantations soon capable of yielding 500,000 tons, with 30,000 tons 


literally sold for a song \ year before, 


1 


f wild rubber soon coming to market, but with the potential 
consumption for 1922 not likely to exceed 250,000 tons, the outlook 
was decidedly blue for the owners of the 2,200,000 planted acres, 
ne-half of which (1,146,000 acres controlled by members of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association) are under British control. The 
Joint Malayan Government’s Commission gives the total of all 
rubber plantation acreage as 3,300,000. 


Plans to Relieve Growers 

Numerous plans were proposed to meet the crisis, or at least 
relieve the distressed planters who found that prices in many 
ases fell much below production costs. One was to have the 
government impose an export duty on all rubber exported exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of the normal output, the object of the tax being 
to discourage overproduction. Another was to create an inter- 
national rubber assurance association to be controlled by a board 
representing the rubber growers in various parts of the world, 
which would restrict output, fix prices, and limit sales to or 
through affiliated dealers. Neither has yet matured. 

\nother which for a while met with much favor was that pro- 
posed at a session of the Rubber Growers’ Association, London, 
which was intended to reduce production one-half, regulate sales 
as to prices, time, and quantities, and to assist producers with 
loans on rubber gathered or to be gathered or upon estates. It 
involved the formation of a supercorporation having a nominal 
-apital of £2,000,000 which would raise £3,000,000 on debenture 
notes at once, and have power to borrow £5,000,000 more. The 
ordinary shares were to be allotted to planters in the proportion 
of one share for each planted acre owned. An essential part of 
the financing was that on all rubber sold under the control of 
the corporation the latter was to collect a fee (estimated as ample 
at a penny a pound) to pay the cost of management, debenture 
interest and amortization, and to provide a fund to insure the 
fulfilment by the members of their obligations to the corporation. 

Opponents of the various relief plans contended that the benefits 
derived would be only temporary, and that the law of supply and 
demand would in time defeat all trade control schemes; that 
those who could not be brought into such a combination (Asiatics 
and others owning about one-fourth of the planted acreage) would, 
without extra effort, gain by price-raising plans and would always 
be a disturbing trade influence; and that most of the plans were 
too unwieldy, inelastic, and complicated to be efficient. 


Voluntary Restriction Given Trial 
When, in the autumn of 1920, the British Rubber Growers’ 
Association announced that it had succeeded in prevailing upon 


the owners of fully 70 per cent of the producing area in Malaya 
and Ceylon to agree for the period extending from November 1, 
1920, to Januay 1, 1922, to a 25 per cent curtailment of the pro- 
duction of rubber, and the statement was made that many Japanese 
and other planters would cooperate, many believed that a long 
stride had been taken in the direction of the goal of cooperation 
which would solve the major difficulties of the planters. The 
policy of restriction was adhered to quite consistently by the 
planters and the largely reduced outturn of rubber undoubtedly 
relieved the market congestion and kept prices from sinking lower. 

The Rubber Growers’ Association tried hard to have the four- 
teen months’ experiment in voluntary restriction continued for the 
first six months of 1922, but instead of getting assents from 
owners controlling the required 70 per cent of producing acreage 
to make the scheme operative, it got assents totaling but 55 per 
cent; and the restriction plan that promised so much was reluc- 
tantly abandoned. The chief trouble lay in getting planters in 
Ceylon and the Dutch Indies to again limit their freedom. It is 
claimed in their behalf that they had less need than their Malayan 
rivals of entering any such price 6r commodity control scheme, 


as their production costs averaged much less. 
British Government Considers Plans 


\t the urgent solicitation of rubber planters in British Colonies 
and Dependencies, the ‘Secretary of State for the Colonies ap- 
pointed a committee late in 1921 to canvass the rubber growing 
situation and to propose, if possible, some measures of relief. 
The committee comprised Sir James Stevenson, Bart., G.C.M.G., 
chairman, Sir Stanley Bois, Sir Edward Brockman, K.C.M.G., 
E. J. Byrne, William Duncan, Sir Gilbert Grindle, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., H. Eric Miller, and Sir Edward Rosling, with S. H. 
Leake, O.B.E., secretary. After an exhaustive study. the com- 
mittee submitted its report in June, 1922. It declared it viewed 
with grave concern the position of the planting industry unless 
steps were taken to reduce stocks and to prevent overproduction. 
Its opinion was that consumption would not overtake potential 
production for some years. The recommendation was made that 
a restriction be made at once to 75 per cent of normal produc- 
tion to reduce the latter to the level of probable 1922 consumption. 

Of the many plans proposed to the committee but two were 
inally considered as practicable solutions of the planters’ problem. 
One was that suggested by the Duncan Committee in January, 
1921, and the other the Stevenson plan, offered by the chairman. 
The Duncan plan would require legislation prohibiting production 
and export of any rubber in excess of a defined percentage of that 
produced or exported within a specified period. Standard pro- 
duction, from which such reckoning would be made, would be 
considered the total 330,000 tons of plantation rubber for the year 
ended October 31, 1920. A margin of production was to be left 
available to meet forward contracts or cases of special hardship. 


The Stevenson-Dunecan Plan 


In the Stevenson plan, “standard production” would be the same 
as in the Duncan plan, and the following export duties would 
be levied to check overproduction: 


Over 100%...... ls. 2d. 71% to 75%..... oo 
91% to 100%.... 1s. Od. 66% to 70%.. . 4d. 
81% to 90%.... ...10d 61% to 65%... 7 
76% to 80%.... ... 8d 60% and under 1d. 


Regardless of price of rubber or quantity exported, a duty of 
one penny a pound would be levied on all shipments for about 
three years instead of the present ad valorem duty. When trade 
conditions improved to warrant a larger percentage of rubber being 
exported, sufficient elasticity could be imparted to the schedule 
by setting the minimum rate of ld. just below the increased per- 
centage required. Hence, if the market could absorb 70 instead of 
60 per cent, the duty on 70 per cent and under, would be fixed 
at ld., leaving unchanged the duty on 71 per cent and over. It 
is claimed that special advantages of the plan are that it pro- 
vides revenue for the State, and is easy to administer. 
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favored the Stevenson plan as prefer- 
standard produc- 


The 


able For twelve 
tion allowed would be set at 60 per cent, which, 


special committec 
months the percentage of 
with the margin 
to meet forward contracts or cases of special hardships, would, 
reduction in the surplus stock 


it is computed, effect a substantial 


of crude rubber Alterations in the percentage of standard pro- 
duction would be governed by the price of standard smoked sheet 
in the London market. Should the price rule above ls. 3d. a pound 
London landed terms 


would be allowed for the following three months, 


during three consecutive months, production 


percentage of 65 


similar adjustment, upward or downward, every quarter 


case, however, would production per- 


with a 
In no 
It is claimed that the plan not only insures 


of a year following 
centage fall below 60 
and stabilized price that 








a fair profit to growers but a reasonable 
most manufacturers seek and which would encourage industrial 
expansion 

Che special mmittee would have a substantial part of the 
export duty applied by the government for the direct benefit of 
the rubber industry as scientific research and in developing 

w uses f Confident that no effective action can be 
had without the peration of yl ind the Nether- 
ands East Ind ind that ’ r id price regula 
tion would be D is we sh growers, the com- 
mittes ged S State wr the Co es ise his 
good ofthces t I 4 ta ternatfona ference soon in 
London, at w Dut Gi nent might be represented 
and see its way clear toward entering into a trade upbuilding com- 
bination that could not fail to be mutually advantageous. 

A great num f plans and proposals from planters and finan- 
ciers have been put vard working toward the same end. A 


An International Pool 


\ recent Amsterdam tells of an effort to form a 
pool of rubber growers and merchants to control 100,000 tons of 
rubber with a view toward enhancing the price of the commodity. 
The administrati f tl 1 would be ntrolled by the British 
Rubber Growers’ A iation, the “Rubber Trust Associations” of 
London and New \ und the International Rubber Cultivators 
at the Hague Che s st n the embryonic stage It is 
known, however, that Dutch rubber-growing interests are strongly 
urging upon their g nment to help restrict production in 
rder to make the raising and marketing of rubber profitable 

General Export Licenses 

nasmucn unta estriction of the rubbe itt n has 
been tried and tem of export licenses is proposed in 
its place. This would imply compulsory restriction and close 
supervision and coordination by all governments concerned, as 
well as financial assistance. Governments, it is urged, should 
ilso insist, and they w 1 have to if they intervened, upon statis- 
tical bureaus being maintained in each of the rubber-growing 
countries, there being n ficial gathering of rubber statistics in 
either the Straits Sett! ts, the Malaya States, Sumatra, Java, 


The Helferrich Plan 


This is one of the most recent plans and propos 
control syndicates in the Federated Malay States, the Netherlands 
East Indies and Ceylon. Each syndicate would control the estates 
in its own area, particul restriction. It also would see to 
it that the estates which were stopped from producing partici- 


This | adaptation of the Java 


to establish 


irly for 
pated in profits in is in effect an 


sugar control scheme applied to rubber 


Like Java Sugar Control 
Among the many propositions made for helping the rubber 
planters is that estates control syndicates be established in Malaya, 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies similar to the sugar production 
Tava. This organiza- 


contr which functions very efficiently in 


tion assures profits to the shutdown estates as well as the active 
ones; and it is contended that were a similar plan worked out 
for the rubber growers there would be little difficulty in inducing 
them to enter a combination that would effectually check over- 
production and enhance the price of a commodity of which the 
world has an unwieldly surplus. 


An American Holding Trust 


An American holding trust, with a London advisory board, 
which would acquire and hold plantation properties and shares, 
bought at minimum prices, and which would share in regulating 
the output of crude rubber and controlling the price thereon, has 
also been suggested as a means for relieving the plight of the 
planters and reviving and stabilizing the rubber industry in gen- 
eral. It is held that under such an arrangement an ample supply 
of rubber could be assured at a price that should never exceed 
45 cents a pound, even if an unusual demand were to spring up. 
The plan would contemplate a customs duty on rubber exports 
and a small levy for propaganda with a minimum of Government 
interference, as many rubber growers prefer to term official at- 


tempts to regulate private business, especially through compul- 


Rubber Parliament Idea 


Noting the conspicuous success of the arms limitation confer- 
ence at Washington and mindful of the general modern trend 
toward closer organization in many important industrial lines, 
D. F. L. Zorn, chairman of the Rubber Shareholders’ Association, 
recently advocated before the British Institution of the Rubber 
Industry in London, as a solution of the planters’ troubles, the 
establishment of a rubber parliament, or a consulative central 
a body, he contended, might be so broad as to 
embrace rubber planters, manufacturers, shareholders, 
distributers, and even consumers, although 


Such 
merchants, brokers, 
might be possible to start with many unlike groups. 

As a result of the free interchange of ideas in such a council, 
the author of the plan says those engaged in every department 
f the rubber industry would soon perceive that they have a com- 

reater and closer than they have ever realized. 


not 


munity of interest, gr 
The ultimate outcome, he says, would be the rejection of the old 
and the development distribution with 
combined buying power, standardization of 
product, specialization in manufacture, better handling of by- 
transport economics, central selling and advertising de- 
and and 


ympetitive and 


system 


such advantages as 


products, 


technical research, collection 


information. 


partment, scientific and 


statistical 


dissemination of 


The Braddon Scheme 


One of the much discussed plans evolved in Malaya last year 
for the relief of the planters was the Braddon scheme. Features 
f (1) the regulation of supplies; (2) the creation of 
an international rubber assurance association; (3) the election 
of a board to control the association by the rubber-growing industry 
countries; (4) the association to operate openly as 
a combine; (5) requiring the active membership of owners con- 
trolling 70 per cent of the planted area; (6) admission to non- 
proprietary membership of bona fide dealers in rubber; (7) con- 
fining membership to producers or sellers of at least ten tons 
annually; (8) that members should agree to restrict output wholly 
or partially as the association might decide, to refrain from sell- 
ing below a minimum price to be fixed, or to or through out- 
siders and requiring dealer members to deal only with association 


or it were: 


in various 


members 


Kelly-Smith Scheme 


To restrict output by 50 per cent was the chief feature of the 
Kelly-Smith scheme. This was to be effected by imposing a 
heavy export duty on all excess over 50 per cent of the normal 
output, such duty not to exceed 10 per cent ad valorem or 5 cents 
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a pound. The government would be urged to allow the free 
export of a designated proportion of the restricted output and 
impose taxes on any excess of that amount. It was suggested 
that if 100,000 tons be allowed for free export, while the remainder 
of the annual output then of 60,000 tons be taxed at even 5 per 
cent with rubber at 30 cents a pound, the government would get 
a revenue of $2,016,000 whereas it had been netting next to 
nothing from rubber exports; and the direct tax burden of the 
planters would be correspondingly lightened. 


Carey and Physick Schemes 

The Carey scheme of the planters was to impose a tax on all 
rubber produced, and the money thus obtained was to be con- 
sidered as a loan from contributers that would bear suitable 
interest and be loaned out again to producers at a higher rate. 
The scheme could, it was claimed, be worked out with or without 
compulsory restriction. 

The Physick scheme proposed compulsory restriction to 50 per 
cent of normal production, and the raising of a fund for the 
financing of planters’ requirements, the industry and the govern- 
ment each contributing one half. The management of the fund 
was to be intrusted to a local body having powers conferred 
on it by the government. 


Government and Association Control 

That governments and trade associations can satisfactorily con- 
trol the price, production and distribution of staple commodities 
was strikingly demonstrated during the World War, particularly 
with respect to rubber. The United States was using about 60,000 
tons of crude rubber yearly when the war broke out and Great 
Britain, controiling 71,000 out of the 120,000 tons available, de- 
clared rubber to be contraband. All non-British rubber was fast 
rising in price and American manufacturers appealed to their gov- 
ernment for relief. The government being then neutral could nct 
bargain with Great Britain, but it unofficially sanctioned an ar- 
rangement made by The Rubber Association of America whereby 
the latter got the rubber it needed at a fair price by agreeing 
to export only through London so as to keep the material out of 
enemy hands. Both sides kept faith, and the Rubber Association 
allocated the rubber to American manufacturers in a manner that 
won much praise for fairness and efficiency. 

The American rubber industry experienced direct government 
control in 1917 when the United States entered the war and put 
an embargo on rubber. The factories’ ration of raw rubber under 
the British trade agreement was cut to 7/16 of the 1916 purchases, 
and in 1918 the ration was cut to but 3/8 of the 1916 figures. 
Besides this the government imposed severe restrictions on the 
production of so-called non-essentials. In the light of such expe- 
rience many rubber manufacturers believe that a way could be 
found whereby through cooperation the government might as 
easily help their industry in peace times as it handicapped it in 
war times, 

To Increase Use of Rubber 

That the salvation of the rubber-raising industry lies in develop- 
ing a wider demand for rubber by finding either a new and 
remarkably special use for the staple, as developed so suddenly 
in the case of the automobile pneumatic tire, or a great variety 
of novel uses on a moderate scale, is a general conviction. Many 
have been the efforts made to stimulate invention and research 
along this line, the most conspicuous being that made last year 
by the Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., of Great Britain, which 
awarded over $25,000 in prizes for good suggestions. The latter 
ranged from that of sponge rubber mattresses and cushions, which 
won the capital prize of $5,000, to such ideas as rubberized paint, 
motorcar mudguards, rubberized Portland cement, hot-water boiler 
covering, sea buoys, packing box linings, soft rubber buttons, 
washstand tops, pneumatic soles, carpet lining, bellows, etc. 

That an increasing demand for fine rubber goods vulcanized 


with the two-gas cold-curing Peachey process will develop is the 
opinion of many who have studied the results and possibilities 
of the new process, especially with regard to fine effects and rub- 
ber and leather combinations. 

Increased use of rubber may come through the making of a 
“glass” of perfectly transparent rubber, such as that recently pro- 
duced by Fordyce Jones, of England. It has 101 different uses 
if it can be produced on a commercial scale, Even for a new 
Ditmar rubber-celluloid composition there appears to be a big 
field in general photography and motion picture work. 

The long-sustained supremacy of cork linoleum is being chal- 
lenged by rubber “linoleum,” which for many purposes is superior 
to the cork article. 

Another possibility for the larger use of rubber lies in the em- 
ployment of some such highly expanded form of rubber as 
“Onazote” as an insulating material for refrigerators, hot-water 
pipes and tanks, etc. 

Much crude rubber may yet be required for the manufacture 
of an attractive, moisture-proof wallpaper that is meeting with 
much favor in Great Britain. 

This recalls the work of Frederick Kaye, A.R.C.S., who has 
succeeded in producing many choice varieties of paper by mixing 
rubber latex with the pulp in varying quantities up to 20 per cent 
and thereby obtained a product with strength and folding endurance 
remarkably greater than that possessed by non-rubberized paper, 
not to mention its electric insulating and water-repelling advan- 
tages and the possibility of getting such paper toughened with 


even delicate tints unaffected 
Commodities Other Than Rubber, and Control 


Corporations alone or in conjunction with others as trusts here 
and cartels abroad have for years been able to maintain the prices 
of liquors, oils, industrial alcohol, dyewoods, bananas, fish, drugs, 
chemicals, newsprint, and numerous other articles quite as effec- 
tively as if those materials had been valorized by the national 
government. Ordinarily the prices imposed have not been onerous, 
and, in fact, manufacturers have generally preferred the stabilized 
prices to the more uncertain prices of an absolutely free market. 
They always knew where they were in figuring on contracts. 
\dvocates of joint action by rubber growers in maintaining prices 
are confident that some of the corporation methods referred to 
could be successfully employed in sustaining prices of the planta- 
tion product. They even feel that there is a way whereby the 
principle of collective bargaining to which the union laborites sub- 
scribe might be applied with success in marketing crude rubber. 


Stabilizing Price of Copper 

A problem not very much unlike that which has been troubling 
rubber growers confronted producers of copper in the United 
States in 1918. In the belief that the war would last longer, 
mine owners worked their holdings almost to the limit and piled 
up an immense stock of the red metal. With the Armistice came 
almost a cessation of government buying. Copper producers then 
hoped that reconstruction in Europe would in a large measure 
offset the sharp drop in war demands, but even in that expecta- 
tion the copper men were doomed to disappointment, at least until 
quite recently. Nor was domestic demand for a long time near 
the normal point. 

Quotations started to soften. Foreseeing an inevitable drop 
and possibly a sharp ruinous decline in the price of the metal that 
might be started at any time if some concern holding a lot of 
copper were forced to realize money quickly, a number of leaders 
in the industry conferred about various plans to forestall such 
an untoward event. The scheme finally evolved was one which, 
while not ostensibly designed to control the price of the metal, 
but rather to develop foreign trade, has had a very decided effect 
in stabilizing the price of copper at home and abroad. The or- 
ganization by which this was effected was the Copper Export 
Association, comprised of seventeen big producing concerns, some 
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ot them with mines in Mexico and Alaska as well as in the 
United States. Its incorporation was made in December, 1918, 
and it qualified under the Webb Act “to engage in copper export 
trade,” and became the exclusive medium for export sales of 


copper by companies which together produced about 75 per cent 


of the national output of copper. 
Che allied companies and their proportionate holdings in the 
“pool” as some term it, are as follows 
Phelps Dodge 10.90 Braden 
American Smelting & Refining 5.00 Chins 6t 
Ray Consolidated 4.00 Nevada Consolidated 4.45 
Anaconda ¢ United Verde 5. 
Inspiratior 8.4 Green Cananea 16 
( met & Heecla ¢ New Cornelia 7 
I } ) North Butte 7s 
( e Ex ti 8 Utah ¢ so] r 4 
Ker tt Unallotte 7 
The concern wa nanced thus It was empowered to issue 
$40,000,000 of 8 per cent serial gold notes, of which but $27,000,000 
have been put out Che notes are callable at par plus 1 per cent on 
iny interest date after thirty days’ notice, and they are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by all the companies in the combination 
ccording to thei lative holdings The capital is composed 
f $250,000 7 per cent preferred stock of $100 par value, of which 
but $50,000 is outstanding nd of 500 common shares of no par 
ilue, of which but 32 have been issued 
With the funds in hand the association bought 400,000,000 pounds 
copper from the constituent companies for sale abroad, and 
all copper withdrawn there is paid to the trustee, The Guar- 
inty Trust Co., New York, the sum of 12% cents a pound, all 
money to be first applied on the payment of the notes and any 
surplus set aside for dividends. Many millions in notes have 


already been paid off and a good-sized sum set apart for dividend 
association’s powerful influence the 


account As a result of the 
price of copper has been kept from sagging below the fairly profit- 
h 


of 14 cents 


been greatly expanded 


able price 1 pound, and the market for the metal has 


Government Helps Cotton Growers 


\merican cotton growers last year were helped by the United 


States Government with loans totaling many millions in marketing 


their crops in a steady, orderly, and profitable manner. The agency 


through which the aid was afforded was the War Finance Cor- 
poration 

It might be explained that when the 1921 cotton crop was 
planted there was still on hand a carryover of ten million 500- 


cotton which 


and the on June 30, 1920, 


pound bales from 1920; 
plantation, was nine 


had been worth 37 cents a pound on the 


months later sold with difficulty at 9% 
a great slump in the export trade and diminished domestic demand. 
The Southern States with their 28,000,000 population were hit 


cents a pound because of 


hard when their chief product suffered such a setback. 
In the year ended July 1, 1914, the United States 
ported 9,500,000 bales of cotton, or two-thirds of the total exports 
Europe took 93 per cent, Japan 
Not only were nearly all exports 


had ex- 


of all cotton-producing countries 
4, and other countries 3 per cent 
of American cotton up to that time financed by European capital, 
but the harvesting 
ind repaid largely through shipments of cottot 
this 


American bankers drew on European 
Many for- 


as well 


banks 
eign manufacturers regularly contracted in way for a whole 


year’s supply, and gladly paid warehouse charges until they took 


the staple to their mills busi- 


r 
They were able to do this because 
stable 
quite unknown 


$3.20, 


and wild fluctuations in 
But when a pound sterling, 


$4.01, $3.34 $3.38, all 


ness conditions were reasonably 


foreign exchange were 


for instance, was worth $3.78 and 


within a few months, buyers took no chances and contented them- 
selves with just enough cotton to supply immediate needs 

The War Finance Corporation practically took the place of the 
great European banking interests when it went to the rescue of 


In July, 1921, it made 


soon afterward it loaned money 


Ame rican cotton growers 


OOO) hales 


the distressed 


its first advan my 106 


on 200,000 bales, then on 300,000 bales, and so on until the tension 
was relaxed, the growers relieved and the crop well marketed. 
Private banking interests, heartened by the government’s initiative, 
soon began to do their share towards restoring trade to more 
normal condition, Foreign and domestic buying was resumed with 
confidence, prices rose, and cotton congested in the hands of pro- 
ducers was once more distributed profitably and the greatly im- 
paired purchasing power of the South steadily restored. 
Newfoundland Fails in Valorizing Fish 
The government of the 


years ago made an experiment in valorization that compares in 


British colony of Newfoundland a few 


a way with that of Brazil, but in this case the commodity was 


need of more revenue and doubtless anxious 


fishing population of the island, as well as 


fish. Feeling the 
to benefit the larg« 
‘onfident that the island had a practical monopoly of the sale of 
forbidding the 


At once the 


cod and other fish, the government enacted a law 
sale of any fish except at certain stipulated figures 
fishermen of Sweden and Norway saw their opportunity and fairly 
flooded the American and European markets with fish at prices 
below Newfoundlanders and they 
“clean up.” Incidentally the Newfoundlanders found 
“fish poor” with the result that the island suffered one 


which were allowed to sell; 
made a big 
themselves 
of the worst panics in its history, and in the course of which 
large and staunch old 


ruptcy and a large part of the population was virtually pauperized, 


banks business concerns went into bank- 


Governments Fix Metal Prices 


Many governments fix the prices of metals, especially the pre- 


cious metals, to stabilize systems and general trade. A 


familiar example of this is found in the United States where the 


currency 
price of gold is tixed by law at $20.67 an ounce. No miner may 
charge more for his product, but he is always sure of a market 
for it at the various mints. If his ore assays high and extrac- 
tion -cost is low he is sure of a good profit, but if not, then he 
may be very much out of luck, even though owning a gold mine. 
\n attempt in 1896 to get the government to similarly valorize 
silver in a 16-to-1 ratio to relieve a situation due to surplus pro- 
white metal failed after it 
Since then there has been 
temporary 


duction, as it was claimed, of the 
caused a memorable political upheaval. 
little 


exigencies of the 


agitation for price-fixing except to meet th 


World War 
Grants, Subventions and Monopolies 


Having lost the trade of the United Kingdom through inability 
to compete with Argentine rivals, Australian cattle raisefs have of 
late been in much distress and their government has yielded to 
Since it could not fix prices on beef, it has 
with a 


pleas for relief. 


decided to encourage the cattle-raising industry direct 


a subvention, which will amount to half a cent a 
into trade. 


money grant 


pound on all dressed carcasses that go international 
This subsidy may reach a considerable sum and, of necessity, must 
be paid by the home taxpayer and not the foreign buyer of beef 
so that the actual result in such robbing of Peter to pay Paul 
may be not the enrichment of the commonwealth so much as the 
stirring up of industrial class jealousies. 

Germany, despite the protests of the Reparations Commission, 
is granting subventions 
workers in various other lines with either direct grants of money 


to potash producers, and encouraging 
or corresponding benefits. 

In the United States a powerful movement is on foot and frankly 
sponsored by the administration, for granting a subsidy, roughly 
figured at $30,000,000 a year, to shipping interests in expectation 
\merican overseas trade. In fact, instances 

cited in which governments with direct or 


of building up the 
innumerable could be 
indirect grants of money have sought to sustain a flagging or 
develop a promising industry, too often the result being either a 
failure or at least a burden. 

Japan may profit from a monopoly of camphor in Formosa; but 
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putting a high arbitrary price on a product is not the best way 


One of the largest users of camphor 


Unwilling to pay too high a 


to hold good customers 


utilizes the gum in celluloid making 


price for the commodity, desirous doubtless of freedom from for- 


eign control, and anxious to save time and expense of transporta- 


tion, the concern has set about raising its own supply of camphor 


on a 12,000-acre plantation in Florida, following up the success 
attained by the United States Department of Agriculture with a 
700-acre grove of camphor-trees in the same state. 


Government Aids Indian Tea Growers 


In India, tea raisers are aided by the government which levies 
a cess or customers’ levy on all tea exports, The cess, collected 
at trifling cost, and of course paid by foreign buyers, is handed 
ver to a business committee to administer. The funds are used 


largely fer popularizing Indian tea, just as was the money raised 
by the former Ceylon tea cess. Opinion among rubber planters 
strongly favors a similar export duty to be expended by a pro 
paganda committec 


Brazil Still Valorizing Coffee 
Valorization cf 


It was resumed in the spring of 1921, despite pre- 


This 


coffee is still being carried on by the Brazilian 
government. 


vious experiences that were expensive and unsatisfactory. 


latest effort at fixing the price of the commodity appears to be 
fairly successful. In the first months of 1921, coffee was selling 
for almost less than it cost to raise it. Then the government took 


hand and decreed what the export price should be. The result 
was that prices nearly doubled between March and November, 
\pril to LS to 9 centimos 


a pound, even with a large increase in foreign sales. 


the rise from November being from 5 


stated that the government will continue the valorization 
of which Brazil produces four-fifths of the world supply, 


in order to securely establish prices and defeat what it believes 


It is 


of coffee 


is a concerted movement on the part of outsiders to depress the 
value of Brazilian products. 

Early in the present year Brazil floated a £7,000,000 loan in 
London to finance its coffee valorization project, and it is stated 
that the entire issue was subscribed for immediately. 

To summarize, it is that have 
controlled both as to production and prices. 


been and 


Why not 


evident commodities 
still are 


rubber ? 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

A dealer in rubber manufacturers’ supplies wishes ad- 
dresses of concerns having waste and residue gutta percha to sell. 
Addresses of manufacturers of buckles for men’s rubber 


(55) 


(56) 
belts are desired. 

(57) A foreign correspondent desires information about zinc 
ethyl-zanthate or zanthogenate. 

(58) A foreign manufacturer requests the addresses of con- 
cerns making machines for slitting rubber sheets into threads 
as fine as 1/60-inch. 

(59) The inventor of a rubber heel asks for names of manu- 
facturers who would make it on a royalty basis. 

(60) A European concern desires samples and quotations on 


rubber ‘latex for paper making. 


(61) Addresses of manufacturers of machinery for making 
blowout patches with wings are requested. 
(62) Addresses of manufacturers of small rubber vacuum 


cups are desired. 
\ correspondent desires a laboratory machine for testing 


(63) 


the quality of rubber, tints, vulcanizers, etc., combining a washer, 
heater, mixer, etc. 

(64) 
tissue used by tailors. 


Inquiry is made for addresses of manufacturers of gutta 
(65) A manufacturer desires addresses of concerns making a 
smooth wrapper or liner for rolling up gummed stock without 


imprinting on the rubber. 


(66) Inquiry is made for addresses of manufacturers of molds 
made of abcilium alloy 
(67) Request is made for the addresses of manufacturers of 


hollands for use in the 
(08 ) \ 


latex requests addresses of dealers who supply it. 


rubber industry. 


manufacturer desiring to experiment with rubber 


(69) Inquiry is made for a wax or other ingredient for use it 
devulcanizing soft rubber stocks to give products plastic but fre 
from stickiness 


(70) A reader desires addresses of manufacturers of gasket 
cutters. 
(71) A correspondent desires addresses of manufacturers of 


iluminum rubber molds 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 

Addresses and information concerning the inquiries listed belou 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 


Request for each address should be on a separate sheet and state 


number. 

(3354) Rubber wearing apparel—Scotland. Agency desired 
by director of a firm, who recently visited United States 

(3355) Hospital equipment—Cuba. For new hospital being 
built. 

(3362) Tires—Belgium Agency for sale in Belgium and 
Luxemburg. 

(3433) Vulcanizing machine—Canada. Quote f. o. b. port of 
shipment. Cash. Shipment by rail. 

(3439) Elastics—New Zealand. Agency desired. Quote f. o. b. 


New York or San Francisco. 

(3445) Machine for sewing automobile tires—Mexico. Quote, 
Spanish, f. 0. b. place of shipment. Cash. 

(3458) Druggists’ sundries—England. Firm desires sole 
agency, will purchase outright if necessary. Quote c. i. f. Lon- 


don or f. o. b. New York. 

(3491) Rubber toys—India. Agency desired. 

(3503) Rubber goods and _ hospital equipment—Denmark. 
Agency desired. 

(3522) Artificial leather, motor accessories, and radio appa- 
ratus—South Africa. Agencies desired by South African busi- 
ness man visiting United States. 

(3562) Balata belting—Sweden. Purchase desired. Quote 
c. i. f. Helsingborg or Malmo. 

(3568) Automobiles, tires and accessories—Spain. Represen- 


tation desired. Correspondence, Spanish. 


(3580) Radio apparatus—Philippines. Catalogs and full in- 
formation. 

(3593) Novelties, men’s garters, belts, etc—Philippines. Ex- 
clusive agency on commission basis. 

(3607) Elastic—Australia. Agency desired. 

(3609) Tires and accessories—Spain. Purchase. Quote, 


Spanish, f. o. b. New York. 
(3613) 
Quote c. i. f. Canadian port. 
(3632) Automobile tires and accessories—South Africa. 
chase. Quote f. 0. b. New York. 
(3650) Fountain pens, artificial leather—South Africa. 
(3665) Balata belting, sporting goods—Finland. Purchase 
and agency. Quote c. i. f. Payment against docu- 


Tires and accessories—Canada. Purchase and agency. 


Pur- 


Helsingfors. 
ments. 
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What Rubber Latex Is 


The Product of the Tropical Tree 


LTHOUGH some %0,000,000 gallons of rubber milk and 10,000, 
QUO gallons of gutta percha, gutta balata, and other plastic 


4 st 
producing milks, are handled annually by gatherers, the 
commercial world know ery little about it. Of course, until lat 
ly, there was little 1 vhy rubber or gutta in its milky form 
should be of interest If the world used cow’s milk only in the 


form of cheese, the bulk of mankind would know little about milk 
itself. 

The present world-wide interest in rubber latex in paper manu- 
facture has however, centered the eyes of industry upon it. The 
following from the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. is typical of 


the paper interest 


“So far as we know, there has been no commerical paper made 
in which rubber latex has been incorporated. We are now con- 
ducting experiments with rubber latex to determine its merits 
and if, at a later date, we find that the material does have merit, 


we will be very glad to communicate with you. We believe that 


the incorporation rubber latex in kraft paper, such as we 


manufacture, will have merit for insulating and other purposes 
but, at the present time, we have not carried our experiments far 
enough to come to commercial decision.” 

Nor is it paper making alone that has waked up. Rubber manu 
facturers themselves are and have been for a year or more doing 
much experimenting with latex. The greatest of the world’s rub- 
ber planting compa as discovered that rubber goods mack 





Brazilian Method of Latex Gathering 


direct from latex instead of coagulated rubber are far stronger 
as the following comparative tests show 


ORDINARY RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rubbe 100 parts 
Z 150 parts 
Geostand 10 parts 
Tensile strength 2.006 ' tare incl Vulcanization at 40 pounds 
steam pressure ft 
PRODUCT FROM LATEX 
Rubber ; - 100 parts 
Zine oxide ine 150 parts 
Sulphur . o. : 10 parts 
Tensile strength 3,1¢ nds per square it Vulcanization at 40 pounds 


steam pressure for 2 


Dairies Discussed 





Such a showing is of the greatest moment, for not only is a 
far better product obtained but there are other advantages. For 
example splinters, bark, and earthy matters can be thoroughly 


‘ 


eliminated at source. If necessary, another straining can be given 








J. H. Crovckewit 
Coclie Gathering Latex in Sumatra 


at the factory. As for transportation, that is by no means diffi- 
cult, and methods of factory application to those who are experts 
in solutions, are already solved. 

An indication of the work that is going forward in the use of 
rubber latex is the fact that Great Britain has already brought 
in more than 50,000 pounds while the United States has imported 
about 400,000 pounds. 


Countries Where Rubber Is Found 


Rubber and rubber latex are products of almost every tropical 
and subtropical country. Considering first the Americas, rub- 
ber is found in Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, British and Spanish 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
the Guianas, Brazil, Bolivia and Peru. In Central Africa, the 
British, French, Portuguese, and Belgian possessions are all rub- 
ber-producing countries. The Near and Far East, Ceylon and 
Southern India, the Federated Malay States, French Indo-China, 
Java, Sumatra, British and Dutch Borneo, Oceania, and the 
Philippine Islands—al! contain rubber trees both wild and culti- 
vated. It is also interesting to note that in the United States 
are to be found annuals, notably the Aesclepias subulata, that 
contain fair amounts of rubber latex. 

Most of the rubber used commercially today is furnished by 
the vast plantations of Hevea brasiliensis in Ceylon, the Federated 
Malay States, and the Dutch East Indies. Much, however, still 
comes from the wild trees in the Americas and Africa. 
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Sources of Rubber Milk—Botanical 
Although there are hundreds of trees, plants and vines that 
furnish rubber milk, only a few are of present commercial im- 


portance. They are, in the order of their importance: 


1. The Hevea brasiliensis, which is the source of Para rubber. 
It is the tree that furnishes the bulk of the South American rub- 
ber as well as that found in the great rubber plantations of the 
Far East. 

2. The Castilloa ulei furnishing the caucho of South America 

3. The Manihot Ceara another 
South American sort. 

4. Castilloa elastica from which comes Central American rubber 


Glaziovii furnishing rubber, 


5. The Landolphias, giant vines, and the Funtumia elastica trees 
furnish the bulk of the African sorts. 
6. The Asiatic wild rubbers are from the Ficus elastica and 


the Dyera costulata which are abundant milk producers. 

One of the best general descriptions of rubber latex is by Seelig- 
man* as follows: 

“If an incision be made on rubber-bearing plants, there flows 
from it a milky juice having some resemblance to the milk of 
the goat. The latex collected therefrom, under suitable manipu- 
lation, abandons its suspended microscopical globules to form a 
which is india rubber. These 
three micro- 


more or less white solid matter, 


globules have a diameter of not more than two to 


millimeters’ (Adriani). Where the latex is abandoned to itself, 
the globules gradually separate from the aqueous liquid and form 
narrow vessels they aggregate 


a true cream on the surface. In 


into flakes distributed through the whole liquid. 











African Natives Tapping Landolphia Vines 


“The properties of latex may be summed up thus: It possesses 
the density of cream, is slightly amber-colored, mixes with water, 
but not with naphtha, or any other solvent of india rubber. Its 
specific gravity varies between 1.02 and 1.41, while that of 
caoutchouc is 0.930. In regard to its percentage of pure rubber, 
it varies considerably; the typical latex, that of Para (Brazil), is 
composed as follows: 


India Rubber and Gutta Percha.” By T. Seeligman, G. Lamy Torrilhon 
and H. Falconnet. Translated from the French by John Geddes McIntosh. 
Scott, Greenwood & Son, London, 1910, 


*A micromillimeter = the thousandth part of a millimeter 


ae Caaue cee we eed kek cbetaderniaee 32% 
Albumenoid extracts and mineral matter. rere 
a ved hc odenaddsaddta eee s Mears ecase ened Nene 50 
“The rubber-yielding milky juice of caoutchouciferous plants 
is a watery fluid, containing diverse substances in solution, in 


globules of rubber. The milki- 
in the refractive power 
The latex fails to be 


differs. 


which there are suspended minute 
ness of the juice is due to the difference 
of the solution and the suspended globules. 
differentiated from the juic from which it essentially 
The latex is, as a matter of fact, a secretion and 


-being of the plant. 


some say—not 
at all indispensable, to the well Hence comes 
the idea that the plant would be perfectly healthy and discharge 








The Editor Tapping Castilloa in Central America 
its functions normally if the latex were collected from it in a 
rational manner and by a system of tapping which did not injure 
the vegetable tissues to any great extent. But, in any case, some 
slight incisions must be made to start the flow.” 


Preservatives for Latex 

Rubber latex will coagulate and oftentimes become putrid a 
few hours or days after tapping unless a preservative is added. 
The following have been used or are recommended: 

1. The addition of concentrated liquor of ammonia or any com- 
bination of nitrogen and carbon. 

2. The use of a 3 per cent solution of liquid ammonia. 

3. Formaldehyde and boiled water except for Funtumia latex. 

4. A decalcifying solution such as a 10 per cent solution of 
potassium oxalate or sodium fluoride. 

5. Alcohol salicylic acid or carbolic acid. 

6. Dilution with a weak alkaline solution, then concentration by 
pressure at ordinary tempera- 


solutions of creosote, 
partial evaporation under reduced 
ture. 

7. A liquid made under ; 
Peru in 1894 by j 

8. The McGuire patent of British origin covers one of the 
latest and best methods of latex preservation. The following 
description is quite complete: 

“Any effective alkalized phenol preservative in a solid and con- 
centrated form is prepared by mixing two parts by weight of 
phenol crystals with one part by weight of caustic soda. The 
warmed mixture firstly becomes semifluid but gradually assumes 


1 secret formula patented in Brazil and 


Maximo Torres de Frietas 


Senhor Jos 
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For those who desire to read up on latex, its handling, and 
rubber in general the following books and articles, a few out of a 
great number luabl ntributions, are suggested 
Rubbe Production, Chemistry and Synthesis, in th 
Light of Re Research.” By A. Dubosc and Dr. A. Luttringer 
Translated by Edward W. Lewis, A. C. G. I.. F. C. S. Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd., London, 1918 
“Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata.” By Franz Clouth, Cologne 
Maclaren & S London, and D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 
1903 
Rubbe By Wyndham Rowland Dunstan, M. A., LL. D., 
F. R. S.. F. C. S. Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition. 
“Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” By Henry C. 
Pearson, F. R. G. S. The India Rubber Publishing Co., New 
York, N. Y., 1918 
“Rubber-Content of North American Plants.” By Harvey M. 
Hall and Frances L. Long. Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Washington, D 1921 


By Philip 
New York, 


Production and Its Industrial Uses.” 
D. F.C. S. D. Van Nostrand Co., 


“Rubber, Its 
Schidrowitz, Ph 
N. Y., 1911 

“Plantation Rubber 
ford Whitby, Ph. D., M. Sc., 
Co., London, England, 1920 


and the Testing of Rubber.” 
=. 35 


By G. Staf- 
Longmans, Green & 


ALLIS-CHALMERS GETS LARGE ORDER 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has received an order from the Niagara Falls Power Co. for 
and installation of a complete 70,000 h. p. hydro- 


outfit 


construction 


electric generating 


Rubber Utilized in Carton Making 


Creasing Cartons 

»f cardboard cartons a rotary press is used to 
the stock for folding. This work is done by a form 
ss rules set up on the bed of the press which reciprocates 


cut and crease 


under a wooden pressure cylinder 

l ict of cutting and creasing would practically lock each 
heet cardboard to the rule form were it not for special strips 
ot rubber springs arranged along each rule. These rubbers ar: 
ompressed under the cardboard as the form advances under 
pre lined The pressure is released as the form returns to its 








Press 


Sheet Spring Strips for Creasing 


The spring of the rubber then raises the sheet 


trom the rules and permits it to be easily removed by hand 


strip 


p springs tor th 


a metal 


is purpose are molded in sheet form fron 


ilendered rubber in mold. These strips, shown in 


illustration, consist of a series of raised cylindrical plugs ab 


inch in diameter by %-inch high, spaced about %-inch apart 


on a base %-inch thick. Each strip in the sheet is separated from 


the next by a molded groove of slight depth which serves as 


guide in cutting the strips apart 


Gluing Windows in Cartons 
Windows in cartons used for displaying crackers, biscuits and 
ther grocery wares are commonly made of a sheet of hard thin 
gelatine attached by glue applied around the opening on the inside 
of the The application of the glue is effected by a rubber 
stamp mounted on a block through which a hole positions the glue 


carton 


imprint. 

Cartons, in the flat, are piled face downward on a board on 
which a wood mandrel fitting the window opening projects through 
This mandrel guides the stamp so that the glue is ac- 
Each carton is 
removed in turn as stamped. Ordinary glue is used, thinned with 
acetic acid, and spread on a glass surface. The function of the 
acetic acid is to improve the attachment of the glue to the gelatine 
by removal of the glossy surface of the latter by solvent action. 


the cartons. 
curately imprinted around the window opening. 


SALE OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN THE KAMERUN 


ex-enemy the British sphere of the 
Kamerun, West Africa, are to be placed on sale, by direction of 
the British These properties include not only 
banana, tobacco, and sugar lands, but also cacao, oil palm, and 
rubber plantations, of various areas from 200 to 35,000 acres. 
Many of these plantations are in full bearing and in good working 
order, with estate buildings and rubber curing factories in good 
condition. All the above properties will be sold at auction at 
Winchester House, Old Broad street, London, E. C., England, on 
October 11 and 12, 1922. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the auctioneers, Hampton & Sons, 20 St. James Square, London, 
S. W. 1, England. 


Certain properties in 


Government. 
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Rolling Resistance of Rubber Tires 


Rear Wheel Dynamometer—Measuring Tire Resistance 





Solid Tire Tests—Cord and Fabric Tire 


Tests—Resistance Less in Cord Tires—Loss of Power in Tires 


By E. H. Lockwood’ 


ONSIDERABLE information is now at hand on the rolling resist- 
ance of rubber tires, mostly derived from recent laboratory 
tests. Investigations are still in progress by which the 
present information soon will be confirmed and amplified. In the 
light of present knowledge it is scarcely too much to say that 
power loss in tires can now be predicted with as much certainty 
as that of gears or bearings. 
Of the different researches in tire friction, one of the earliest 
was that carried on at Yale University. These experiments were 
by placing the test tires on the rear wheels of a vehicle, 


made 
using a rear wheel dynamometer for resistance measurements. 
The dynamometer itself was the product of two laboratories. 
[he drums and shaft were designed and built by the Automobile 
Club of America for its research laboratory in New York. No 
pains or expense were spared to make the drums strong and dura- 





FIG. 1. BASEMENT VIEW OF DRUMS DRIVING MOTOR AND ROPE 
BRAKE DYNAMOMETER 


the tachometer and electric meters. This part of the apparatus, 
including the rear wheels of a test car, is shown in Fig. 2. 

From this description it will be plain that tires are tested on 
this apparatus by placing the vehicle wheels on the drums, where 
they are rotated while the measurements are being made. It has 
the advantage of applying the load to the tire by the car springs 
in the usual way. It shares the disadvantage of all drum equip- 
ment, that the tire is continually being flexed on a curved instead 
of a flat surface, hence’ probably offers more resistance 


Method of Measuring Resistance 
The method of measuring tire resistance on this apparatus is 
somewhat cumbersome, since it requires two separate operations 
for each measurement. First, the drums and tires are rotated by 
the electric motor, consuming a certain amount of current which 





FIG. 2. MAIN FLOOR VIEW OF CONTROL APPARATUS AND CAR 
IN POSITION FOR TEST 


Rear Wheel Dynamometer at Yale University 


ble. They were of large diameter, nearly twice that of an aver- 
age tire. Their faces were made of compressed paper and afforded 
excellent traction, much like that of smooth wood block pavement. 


The Rear Wheel Dynamometer 


When the drums were transferred to the Mason Laboratory, 


Yale University, in 1913, a new power dynamometer was devised. 
A small electric motor with belt drive was used to rotate the 
drums for friction measurements. All power measurements were 
made by a large rope brake dynamometer, using a water cooled 
pulley on the drum shaft. Fig. 1 is a general view of the drums, 
with rope brake dynamometer, electric motor and belt drive. This 
illustration shows that the drum shaft is suspended from the 
basement ceiling by drop hangers. The tops of the drums are 
flash with the main floor through openings cut in the concrete. 
The pull of the brake arm is transferred by a vertical link to 
platform scales on the main floor. The adjustment of the brake 
band is made by a control handle located near the scales, facing 


1 Assistant professor of Mechanical Engineering, Mason Laboratory, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


is indicated by the meters. Thé electric current measures the en- 
ergy required to rotate the entire system, part of which is con- 
sumed by resistance of the tires. Second, the axle is lifted by 
screw jacks until the tires-rest lightly on the drums, enough to 
drive the wheels but not to flatten the rubber. When rotated in 
this position less current is used, showing that the jacked-up tire 
offers less resistance. To measure this loss, the rope brake ten- 
sion is increased until the original current reading is restored. 
The tire resistance is measured by the increase of pull registered 
by the rope brake scales. It is evident that the increase of brake 
resistance is equal to the decrease of resistance of the jacked-up 
tire, since both are measured by the same amount of current. 
The method described above is approximately correct. When 
the wheels are jacked up less current is used, not only because of 
the absence of tire resistance, but because of lessened friction of 
wheel and drum bearings. It follows that the added brake load 
represents not only tire resistance but some bearing resistance. 
Allowance can be made for bearing friction, but usually this has 
not been done because of its smallness when compared with tire 
resistance. For comparative purposes, the uncorrected and the 
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corrected been tound equally usetul 1 practice 


Before stating the 


plain the units employed for resistance measurements 


ults of tire tests it will be in order to ex- 
Resistance 


















is produced by the flexure of the tire at contact with drum or 
road. It is me red by the force, or pull, at the axle required to 
overcome the internal stresses in the tire as it flexes and rolls 
1 Diagram of Rolling Friction 
. of id Rubber Tires 
on Smooth Road , 
60 howling average va/vue oF + 0% sh 
6 pounds friction for each y 
thousand pounds load. 
5 50 
c 
© 40 
7. 
ves 
» 30 4 
= 
20 7 : 
10 F + 
9 | 
0 1000 2000 3000 4000 
Load on Tire, Ib 
FIG. 3. ROLLING RESISTANCE OF SOLID RUBBER TIRES, SHOWING 


AVERAGE RESISTANCE OF 16 POUNDS FOR EACH 1000 POUNDS LOAD 


along. Resistance can be measured in pounds, using the unit just 
described, or it can be measured in horsepower, the tractive force 
times the car speed, etc. There are advantages in each unit, but 
for the purposes of this discussion the simpler unit, pounds, will 
be used 
Testing Solid Tires 

Tests of solid rubber tires will be considered first, as they are 
somewhat simpler to deal with than pneumatic tires. Solid rubber 
tires are popularly supposed to offer more resistance than pnetu- 
matic tires Tests prove, however, that on smooth surfaces such 
is the 
under the same load 


by 12, with axle loads from 1,000 to 3,500 pounds 


drums, solid rubber tires roll more easily than fabric tires 


Sizes have been tested from 34 by 3% to 40 
Owing to lim- 


itation of the apparatus, the largest sizes could not be tested to 


maximum loads 


rhe rotat reed W found to have but little effect on solid 
tire resistance, and in this respect solid and pneumatic tires are 

nila ts e on new tires from several different 
makers, with varying pth of rubber and construction details 
It is ser that t e differed considerably in rolling resist- 
ance mparing the results with well-worn tires, it was also 

served that the new tires, with springy rubber cushion, offered 
t vith the rubber worn down The 
average rolling i é is l be practically the same 

ll r dt ‘ | ly the axle load 

ts value may be stated nits of “pounds per 1000 pounds” of 

ad, or briefly, “Ibs. per M.” This unit more convenient than 
the older l ton,” which is ambigt ise the ton 
has two value nmon use. 

Stated in units of pounds per 1000, the rolling resistance of 
solid rubber tires may be given by the following approximate 
figures: 

High (new tires SED GUO a vc cscceesscscesesese 18 
Average . eceoeeeesoceoes 16 
Low (worn tire rubber , Seéésessensesse 


These values were derived from Fig. 3, where the results of 
with the load on the horizontal axis and 
later that 
the resistance of fabric tires is about equal to the “high” value 


many tests are plotted 


the resistance on the vertical axis. It will be shown 


stated and the resistance of cord tires is somewhat less than the 





Fig. 4. 
be well at this point to digress for a moment to show 


‘low” value for solid rubber. This is illustrated in 
It will 

what rolling resistance means in a solid rubber tire. 

truck to tires, carrying 10,000 pounds total load. 

ts rolling resistance by the rule will be 10 by 16 = 160 pounds. 

At 15 miles per hour this will be equivalent to 7 horsepower, all 

spent within the tires compressing the rubber, ’ 

ippear as heat to be absorbed and dissipated 


Suppose a 


have average 


of which will be 


ind ultimately will 





y the rubber and metal rim. 

It should be said that the above figures relate only to the re- 
sistance offered by the tires. There will be additional resistance 
from bearings and transmission, amounting to approximately half i 
that of the tires, which will appear as heat in the bearings, brakes, 


gear box, etc. ' 
Testing Cord and Fabric Tires 
Tests of fabric and cord penumatic tires have been conducted 
under identical conditions of load and inflation pressure, in order 
to study the actual differences in these two types. The loads for j 


each tire were taken at approximately 100, 75 and 50 per cent of 
the maximum recommended by the makers. ; 
The inflations were carried over a considerable range, starting 
at 30 pounds per square inch. The combination of loads and infla- 
tions required twelve tests for each tire, each of which was run 
at three different speeds. As before stated, the values for the 
different speeds (20 to 40 m. p. h.) differed but little from each 
other, hence the results were averaged and given as a single 
figure suitable for all speeds. 
Fig. 4 is a comprehensive diagram of rolling resistance of 


pneumatic tires. It applies to two sizes of fabric and cord tires, 
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FIG. 4. ROLLING RESISTANCE OF FABRIC CORD TIRES SHOW- 
ING THE CORD TIRE RESISTANCE IS TWO-THIRDS THAT 
OF FABRIC TIRES 


giving 
range of axle loads and inflation pressures. 

In the diagram, loads are plotted on the horizontal axis, resist- 
ance on the vertical axis, and inflation on the inclined straight 
lines. In this diagram fabric and cord areas occupy different 
fields, where their comparative values may be easily studied. In 
general, for the same loads and inflation, cord tire resistance will 
be about two-thirds of that of fabric tires. Examples are given 
on the diagram by dotted lines, showing the resistance for loads 


for each the variation of rolling resistance for a wide 
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of 800 pounds on the small tire and 1,400 pounds on the large tire. 

The diagram shows that for a given load, the resistance varies 
considerably with the inflation pressure, and may change by as 
much as 25 per cent. Fabric tires are affected by pressure changes 
more than cord tires. The load carried by the tire affects the 
resistance, as shown by the slope of the lines on the diagram. 
These lines are practically straight and slope in the general direc- 
tion of the origin of coordinates, showing that the resistance 
varies in about the same proportion as the load. 


Resistance Less in Cord Than Fabric Tires 


Comparing the two sizes of tires, it will be seen that at about 
70 pounds’ inflation the lines coincide in both diagrams. This 
leads to the interesting conclusion that for well-inflated tires, 
either fabric or cord, the resistance can be expressed as the same 
function of the load for all sizes of tires. This has been proven 
by tests for the 4 and 5-inch and undoubtedly holds also for 
the 3-inch and 6-inch sizes lying outside the diagram. The 
resistance equation for fabric tires at inflation 70 is: R=18M— 
3. The resistance equation for cord tires at inflation 70 is: R= 
12M—2. The corresponding equation for solid rubber tires is: 
R= 16M. 

The tire resistance diagram, Fig. 4, was based on tests of tires 
of the same make for sake of uniformity. Similar tests of other 
makes have shown that, for several of the largest manufacturers, 
the resistances are practically indentical with those given on the 
diagram. This leads to the conclusion that the processes of man- 
ufacture have become standardized so that consistent results will 
be obtained from all the leading makes. A few tires have been 
found showing higher friction, all made by smaller or newly 
formed companies. 

That tire construction has improved in recent years is a well- 
known fact, attested by greater average mileage obtained. It is 
significant that tires tested in 1917 offered noticeably more rolling 
resistance than the same make of tires three years later. That 
increased durability and decreased rolling resistance should ac- 
company each other is not surprising. 

Among the minor points noted by these tests was the effect of 
non-skid treads on rolling resistance. Repeated tests of tires of the 
same make have shown that the non-skid tread offers from five to 
eight per cent more resistance than the plain or ribbed tread. 
Some of the non-skid treads emitted a musical note by squeezing 
air from the tread pockets. This noise was quite pronounced, 
but apparently produced no increase in rolling resistance. 


Power Loss Is Large 


The loss of power in rubber tires is undeniably large. The loss 
was reduced about one-third by the advent of the cord tire, but 
still remains much larger than all the other friction losses com- 
bined. The source of the loss is undoubtedly in the continuous 
kneading action in the loaded tire. The rubber is not perfectly 
elastic, like a steel spring, but absorbs part of the work of com- 
pression instead of giving it all back. This inelastic property is 
found in solid rubber and pneumatic tires to about the same de- 
gree, although the cord tire carcass has a slight advantage at 
present. 

The relation which rolling resistance of the tires bears to the 
total resistance met on a smooth road may be stated as follows, 
the figures being for a 3,000-pound car with 750 pounds load, 
speed of 25 miles per hour: 


Pounds Per Cent 

Tire resistance (cord)........sccccceses 40 38.5 
Bearing and transmission...........+++. 24 23.0 
errr 40 38.5 
GE. cepivtdoveetniameamesdaeen 104 100.0 


At this speed the resistance offered by the tires is equal to that 
of the wind, and each is more than one-third of the total resist- 
ance. Translated into horsepower, the total resistance calls for 


7 horsepower from the motor on a level road. The tire resist- 
ance absorbs 2.5 horsepower, all of which is converted into heat 
within the rubber. This horsepower would generate 6,400 heat 
units per hour, and would maintain a surface temperature of 
the tires at least thirty degrees above the surrounding air. 


THE TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


On August 31 was held the first meeting of The Tire and 
Rim Association of America, Inc., a body which will take over 
and continue the activities of the former Tire and Rim Associa- 
tion. The new organization includes in its membership men con- 
nected with the tire, rim, wheel and related parts industries, while 
it will be governed by a board of directors composed of fifteen 
members. These officials, and the companies with which they are 
connected, are as follows: 

Tires. J. E. Hale, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; J. D. 
Anderson, The Fisk Rubber Co.; W. H. Allen, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; B. Darrow, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; E. O. 
Fritch, Hood Rubber Co.; C. F. Offensend, The Miller Rubber 
Co.; S. P. Thacher, United States Rubber Co. 

Rims. J. H. Wagonhorst, Hayes Wheel Co.; W. B. Minch, 
Jaxon Steel Products Co.; Ford Lawrence, Kelsey Wheel Co.; 
John Younger, Standard Parts Co. 

Wheels. P. Pleiss, Budd Wheel Co.; C. C. Carlton, Motor 
Wheel Corporation; O. J. Rohde, Wire Wheel Corporation of 
America. 

Related Parts. W. J. Kirkpatrick, A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 

The first meeting of the Board of Directors was held im- 
mediately after the meeting of the incorporators and the following 
officers were elected: S. P. Thacher, president; John Younger, 
vice-president; C. A. Thompson, secretary; H. W. Kranz, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Thompson also remains as general manager and C. E. Bon- 
nett as chief rim inspector. 

The new association covers the entire field of tire and rim 
standardization while continuing the work of rim inspection and 
its plans include close cooperation with other bodies engaged in 
related work. Its immediate goal is the enrolling in its mem- 
bership of every tire, rim, wheel and related parts manufacturer 
in the United States and Canada. In addition to the home office 
of the corporation, in Hartford, the new association will con- 
tinue to use the offices occupied by The Tire and Rim Associa- 
tion in the Leader-News Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





OLD TRUCK TIRES BEING SOLD AS NEW 


The vigilance committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, whose motto is “Truth,” has issued a warning to 
the effect that certain eastern tire distributers are attempting to 
dispose of weather-worn and deteriorated solid truck tires, some 
of which are the reimported surplus stock of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France, by cutting the registered tread de- 
signs of standard makes into. smooth-tread tires with a pneu- 
matic tool and offering them for sale at bargain prices. Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Goodyear, Kelly-Springfield and United States 
are the treads most commonly imitated, and prospective purchasers 
are led to believe that these are first quality new tread tires ex- 
actly as received from the manufacturers. 

These pirated tread tires can usually be detected, however, by 
crude cutting of the design, the absence of the usual mold marks, 
and the marked profile difference between the genuine and imi- 
tated tires. They will not render the service to be expected of 
genuine tires, owing to their deteriorated condition, lesser height 
of profile and the fact that the compound is not as long-wearing 
as that needed to permit building it into a high profile non-skid 
tread design. 
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Molded Shellac Compositions 


Shellac in Rubber Compounding 


Molded Shellac Products—Manufacturing Methods and Machines 


Making Phonograph Records 





HELLAC almost from the beginning has been used in rubber 
compounding. One has only to recall the days of gossamer 
clothing, where it was v ry a nerally used, to prove this 
ilthough the proport each batch was small The French 
experimenter Normandy, however, claimed that treating shellac 
rst with sulphuric a and dissolving the mass in “hydrate of 
protoxide of amyl,” he got a waterproof flexible product that 
needed littl no ! é l ements tor a great variety of pur- 
ses, shellac nbines t r r gutta percha, has always 
ra sed, particula rt that grew hard in cool Added 
to a rubber mixturs i t ly toughens it but renders it 
impermeable to gas | gas tubing compound of the veteran 


rubber manufacturer Mayall, consisting of rubber, shellac, oxide 
The 


and deep sea cables also brought out many combi 


zinc, pipe clay and sulphur, is a case in point makers of 


insulated wire 


shellac both tough- 


nations of shellac, gutta percha and rubber, the 

ening the covering and making it more resistant. In hard rubber 

the inventors have made much use of it. They used finely ground 
ers, powdered vulcanized rubber, earthy materials and snlphur, 


advising great pressure and heat in the molding 


1 
} 


Thus it would seem that manufacturers of shellac goods might 


prot by 


an added use of rubber, and conversely that rubber man- 
ufacturers should look more carefully into the use of shellac. Of 
interest to each class is the following description of work in shel- 
lac molding 


Molded Shellac Articles 


Shellac used in making molded articles were in 


compositions 
Che industrial development of these 


button 


troduced over 50 years ag 


plastics began about 1870 in the American manufacturing 


trade They still remain the chief button material for cheap 


clothing because their lustrous finish direct from the mold requires 


no polishing; a variety of color effects are possible; and the mate 
rial is cheap and worked with great facility 
Shellac compositions mold without shrinkage and possess low 
heat resistance, softening at 150 degrees | They have excellent 
insulating properties and find many applications for indoor elec- 
t ttings such as lamp sockets, bushings, switches, et In gen- 
al these st cks ire ipplca le* t purposes where the nditi ns 
service do not involve chemical action, mechanical strain, heat 
weather exposure. Such requirements are met by the phenolic 
sin compounds which thus have a wider range t usefulnes 
Shellac compositiotr ‘ s expensive than other molded 
plast ind theretor the xcellence I nish are available 
for the manufacture of such articles as buttons, handles, boxes 
ips, knobs, game counters, checkers, camera and music roll parts 
novelties in great variety, and phonograph records. For the latte 
purpose a very dense stock of special quality 1s required 


Shellac Molding Stocks 


Shellac molding stocks nsist of shellac as a bindér and various 


inert filling materials and pigments. The hardening of the com- 
position is effected entirely by cooling and not by chemical action 
as in the case of phenolic condensation products or rubber. In the 
best plastic mixtures of the shellac type the binder or gum in- 


gredient is the best quality of shellac, known commercially as 
T. N. grade, signifying “true natural,” or unbleached orange 
shellac. Cheaper gums are often substituted, such as dammar, 


copal, Manila or other hard gums and rosin 


'Tue Inpta Rusper Wortp, August 1, 1922, 733-734. 


For radio instrument parts copal is preferred to shellac and 
for filling, since the stock is not re- 
The 
usual amount of binder for a workable stock is about 15 per cent. 


mica and asbestos to clay 


quired to have the density needed for phonograph records 


Compounding Ingredients 
The compounding ingredients used in shellac stocks are much 


They con- 


sist essentially of inert earthy fillers and mineral colors, chiefly 


fewer in number than in the case of rubber mixings. 


oxides, and commonly include the following: barytes, talc, china 


silica, fossil flour, rotten stone, asbestos, mica, car- 
gas black, 


clay, whiting, 


bon or red oxide of iron, umber, and ochre. 


Mixing Operations 
The operation of mixing is done on the regular two-roll mill 
used for rubber work. The rolls are heated with steam at about 
100 pounds pressure to melt the gum easily. Two workmen are 
The shellac 


and compounding ingredients are weighed into separate containers. 


required for each mill, working opposite at each roll. 


At the beginning of the mixing operation the hot rolls are set 
close together, the shellac is thrown in the mill, melts and ad- 
heres to the fast roll. The earthy matters are then added by one 
operator as fast as they are absorbed by the gum while the second 
man adds the material that falls into the mill pan, and at intervals 
regulates the spacing of the rolls to accommodate the mixed batch 
as it builds up on the roll. 

The separation of the rolls for the finished batch is about three- 
quarters of an inch. Thirty minutes are required to mix a batch. 
\ hand-operated scraper is arranged on the mill frame for remov- 
ing the hot stock in rough sheets of convenient size for handling. 
[hese are not allowed to cool but are taken at once to the blank- 
and run out into thin sheets marked or creased by 
roll 


ing machine 


the blanking into rectangles containing the amount needed 


for a single mold cavity 


Blanking Machine 


The arrangement of the blanking machine is illustrated diagram- 


matically in Fig. 1. The machine consists of a pair of even 


motion rolls A 


Ab ve 


and B arranged for water cooling as required. 


these on either side are inclined sheet iron shelves C and 





on 














Fig. 1. Diagram of Blanking Machine 


D, from which the thick sheet stock is fed into the rolls from 
which it emerges below as a trimmed firm sheet 3/16-inch thick. 
It is carried by an endless belt under the sheeting rolls and 
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passes between a second pair of cool rolls E and F, of which E 
has raised flanged ends and the surface divided both 
steel cutting edges which mark the sheet into rectangles by cutting 
partly through them. 

The marked stock is removed from the blanking machine by an 
endless conveyor belt and cooled previous to being taken to the 


ways by 


press room for molding. 


Molding Operations 
Ordinary single or multiple opening hydraulic or toggle platen 
work in hand-operated 
Semi-automatic presses are also used for rapid production of small 


presses are used for pressing molds. 


articles. 

The molds are of either open or closed type, as shown in Figs. 
2 and 3. In the first style mentioned the mold is closed by a 
cover and the excess material emerges from between the mold and 
cover as flash or overflow, while in the second, the mold is closed 
and The stock 


its contents compressed by a descending plunger 






































Fig. 2. Open Mold Fig. 3. Plunger Mold 
is heated on a steam plate to soften it to putty-like consistency 


In the mold it is pressed and hardened by cooling. 


Phonograph Records 


The highest development of shellac composition molding is rep- 
resented. by phonograph disk records. Originally these records 
were made of hard rubber and were successful from the stand- 
point of perfection in molding and sonorescence. However, the 
stock was too expensive and vulcanization too com- 
mercial production. This led to search for a The 
greatest difficulty encountered was elimination of the scratchy 


slow fc Tr 
substitute. 


sounds as compared with the smoothness of sound given by disks 
of hard rubber. 

The original shellac records were produced in 
Joseph Rockhill, president of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for Emil Berliner, inventor. 
these disks seven inches in diameter were made by the Electrose 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Duraloid Co., Newark, N. J., for 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. until the latter company took 
up the manufacture of its own records. 


1888-1889 by 
Co., 
Large numbers of 


now General Insulate 


Making Phonograph Records 


Stock for phonograph records must be tough and free from 


grit, and much denser than that for ordinary shellac molded 
articles. The following is a practical record formula and suited 
for any molded article in which superior quality and finish is 
desired : 
FORMULA 

Silica, 400-mesl! ‘ ; F 24 

China clay 32 

Blanc fixe ' pias 16 

T. N. shellac ‘ piweoeee 24 

Cotton flock , ‘ ee 2 

Rosin ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 

Gas black . . . ° ° . + 


105 
The silica is used to transfer wear from the record to the steel 
playing needle; however, rotten stone can be substituted for silica. 
Cotton flock is fine powdered cotton fiber made by grinding cot- 
ton waste, or scrap cotton fabrics. It adds strength and tough- 
ness to the composition. 
The processes involved in producing the mold or 
matrix for a phonograph record are very interesting features of 


pressing 


highly specialized mold making. The steps involved are as 
lows: (1) 
negative copper master matrix ; 
(4) negative nickel pressing matrix mounted in mold. 


Positive original, master record cut in wax; (2) 
(3) positive silver mother record; 


Recording Wax 


The material upon which the original record is made, although 


termed wax, is actually a special soap or sodium stearate hard- 


ened by metallic salts. This material possesses requisite hardness, 


durability and smooth cutting quality necessary for making a 


permanent, clear, sharp record. The familiar recording cylinders 
used on the dictagraph are examples of this recording wax 


Master Matrix 


The cast wax disk is faced in a lathe with a sapphire tipped 


tool preparatory to receiving the original record which is cut by 


a sapphire point by the recording instrument. The lustrous plain 
surface seen on a finished record shows the smoothness of the 
sapphire cut which needs no polish. 

The master matrix is negative. It is derived from the wax 


original, the face of which is graphited and electroplated with 
om 
copper for 36 hours. 


Mother Record 


The positive mother record is obtained by electroplating on the 
master matrix with silver backed with an electroplate of copper. 
From the mother record as many pressing matrices are made as 
required. 

Pressing Matrix 


The silver face of the mother record is slightly oxidized by 
application of dilute iodine solution to permit removal of the 
electroplated nickel 
The nickel face is backed with heavy electroplate of copper. 


matrix. 


The 


reproduction or negative pressing 


pressing matrix is mounted in a steel mold of plunger type. 
Molding Presses 


A power toggle press, illustrated in Fig. 4, with a singie pair 


of water-cooled platens is used for molding. In making records, 














Toggle Press 


Fig. 4. 
the size of press is that for one mold only. The press has three 
crankshafts which dead center at the 
exert 1,600 pounds’ pressure per square inch on the record. 


come to same time and 
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Mold Features 



































I tw rt steel mold cont t 
pin wl é icl paper ri d label, form 
the hole the closure of the mold n 
mold rt irts ntait nter guid 
pit 

Molding Operation 

The f for two operators making records is 
howr g \ B indicate presses with mold set at 
| eee | 
| | | 

| 

Rncttietanenanel . 
| — 
| | 
| = =©© IFA] © 

Fig. 5. Plan of Press Unit for Two Operators 
proper height for é ited operators C and D, to handle the 
work convenient! \ steam heated stock table FE, holding 
blanked stock F, is located between the workers. Over E is 
placed a shelf for holding a supply of cold blanked stock 

To form a re t erator places a label face downward 
over the mold pin and with a spatula scrapes a square of soft 
stock from the steam plate E, replacing it with a cold piece from 
the shelf above rT) rners of the hot stock are folded to the 
center, and the led in slightly, giving the material a ball 
form about a quart mold in diameté The mass is then 
pushed dow: r the center pin and the press closed upon it 
The I lastic stock flow very free ly to fili the cavity \ perfe tly 
hardened reproduction of the matrix is obtained after cooling 35 
seconds in the r 

The an f st for each record is proportioned to fill the 
mold with but slight overflow. This, the press operator, usually 
a girl, cra ff hand, laying the finished record aside in 


pile to be removed for inspection and packing. The output of 
per day is 750 records from oné mold. 

a press matrix is about 2,000 impressions. 
been molded the matrix, for 


operator 
[ After 
records have some 
iround the center, shows a crystalline appearance due to 
mineral ingredients as the stock flows across the 


waste is ground and bolted for reuse in 


abrasion by the 


mold. The flash or mold 


new batches. This is found to be the most certain process to 
eliminate foreign matter. 
Ordinary Composition Mold Work 
Molded articles generally, are formed from shellac compesition 


in case hardened polished steel molds filled with hot blanked stock 
roughly shaped and filled into the mold cavity by hand. ln this 
work mold design is a matter of greatest importance particularly 
where to be incorporated in the objects molded. 
As a rule molds are designed and made by the manufacturers of 
increasing 
field 


inserts are 


Shellac products are constantly 
this 


composition goods. 
through broader knowledge of the possibilities in of 
manufacture. 


STANDARD VALVE STEMS' 


For inflation of tires on disk wheels the problem is a question 
be 


of valve stems and not valves and must not confused. 
To meet present disk 
wheel conditions for 
various sizes of 
tubes, or seven 
different lengths of 
valve stems re- 
quired. The only com- 
standardized 
element of wheel con- 
of whatever 


standard 


the 
six 


are 


pletely 








struction 








the 
It is necessary to 


type is 
rim. Proposed Standard Valve Stem for 


standardize the valve Disk Wheels 
stem relatively to the rim, defining and standardizing its length 
and position relative to the rim only. 

The the location of 
the proposed standard valve stem and its accessibility. This valve 
stem would be 10 to 20 per cent cheaper than the present valve 
stems and more convenient in every way. 


accompanying cross-sectional view shows 


1W. J. P. Moore in Automotive Industries, March 30, 192 





Brazil Celebrates Hundredth 


celebration of the one 


Anniversary of Independence 





Brazil's 
of her 


ushered in 


hundredth anniversary in- 


dependence was on 


September 7, at Rio de Janeiro, by 
great rejoicings and festivities. On 
that day a large civic parade took 
place, while the country’s regular 
troops, reserves, marines, military 
police, and the crews of visiting 
warships were reviewed by Presi- 


the 





dent Epitacio Pessoa and en- 
tire Cabinet, accompanied by dip- 
lomats and members of foreign 
missions. 

this 


has 


United 


building, 


the 
the 


For occasion 


States erected 
here pictured, which will serve as 


the American Embassy at the close 





MHA) 


BemtATES OF AMERICA 


- LANA. * 
Lt 


FW NAL PACK GD aseenrnce acom 





of the Exposition, which will take 
place March 31, 1923. 





United States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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Rubber Division, American Chemical Society 


was held at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, September 4 to 8, 1922. The Rubber Division 
program included a list of 22 interesting and important papers. 
The sessions were well attended and much interest was shown in 


bee sixty-fourth meeting of the American Chemical Society 


the discussion of papers. Committee reports were not the subject 
of important action. The Executive Committee made no report. 
The Accelerator Committee reported additions and corrections of 
trade named accelerators to the confidential list already compiled 
The Committee on 
Physical Testing rec- 
ommended _ standard- 
ization of testing ma- 
chines, test com- 
pounds, cures and 
methods of tests. The 
report was referred 
back to the committee. 
The same action was 
taken on the report on 
analytical standardiza- 
tion. 

The following divi- 
sional officers were 
elected for the ensu- 
ing year: W. B. 
Wiegand, chairman; E. B. Spear 
Ellwood B. Spear, 
vice-chairman; A. H. 
Smith, secretary, and 
C. W. Bedford, chairman of the executive committee, the remain- 
ing members of which are: D. F. Cranor, G. F. Whitby, H. L. 
Fisher, and N. A. Shepard. 


Abstracts of Papers 


Zine Oxide in a New Physical Condition. Its Effects Upon 
Rubber Compounds. A new form of zinc oxide is described which 


by average measurement is about one-fifth the size of the present 


marketed product. Its effect seems to be much greater than this 
ratio in size. In compounding rubber with this zinc oxide very 
much more energy is required to push the oxide into the rubbet 


“wr 


mix and considerably more heat is therefore developed. The cut 
ing is effected in 30 to 40 minutes as against 150 minutes with 
ordinary oxide and the tensile strength increased from 2,800 t 
3,500. The striking thing about this mix is that when an ac 
celerator is compounded with it in addition to the zinc oxide and 
sulphur, the curing time is not diminished at all and the tensil: 
strength is increased to 3,800. Mr. Breyer claims that it is only 
necessary to state that the new zinc oxide has a definite absorptiv« 
affinity for sulphur, which affinity is poisoned to some extent by 
the introduction of acidic impurities—Frank G. Breyer, The New 


Jersey Zinc Co 


Effect of Certain Tread Pigments on Temperature Developed 
in Pneumatic Tires. The paper presents a short description of 
tread compounds, their stress-strain curves, theoretical conductiv- 
ity calculated by Williams’ formula, and the actual service heat 
of tires built with these treads; the road temperatures being taken 
by means of a thermo-couple inserted by the awl as devised by 
The New Jersey Zinc Co.’s research department—D. F. Cranor. 


Disubstituted Guanidines. Notes on the chemistry of diphenyl- 
guanidine and some compounding data on various disubstituted 
guanidines.—Winfield Scott. 





Officers of the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society 


An Abrasion Machine by Which Comparative Wear Tests Can 
Be Made on Laboratory Test Pieces or on Sections Cut from Tire 
Treads. Description of a simple abrasion machine, on which lab 
oratory test pieces or sections cut from tire treads can b 
tested for comparative resistance to the abrading influence of 
surfaces of known composition. The test pieces, fastened at one 
end only, are held against a common, uniformly moving, abrading 
surface with a definite uniform pressure. The effect of pressure 
upon the test piece and the effects of speed, and composition of 
the abrading surface 
are discussed and a 
comparison made of 
this method of testing 
with the loose abra 
sive method. Com 
parisons are also 
made by service tests 
on tires and heels. 
H. A. Depew. 

The Results of Va- 
riation in the Sulphur 
and Hexamethylene 
Tetramine Content on 
Some of the Proper- 
ties of Compounded 
Rubber. A non- 


W. B. Wiegand A. H. Smith blooming compound 
Vice-Chairman Chairman Secretary must not. contain 


more than one per 
cent of free sulphur 
calculated on the rubber. Using hexamethylene tetramine as an 
accelerator, the tensile strength, elongation, and maximal area un- 
der the stress-strain curve increase with a decrease in the amount 
of sulphur used, and to a lesser extent are increased by using a 
large amount of accelerator. The shape of the stress-strain curve 
is not affected by the sulphur and accelerator content. The vul- 
canization coefficient at the optimum cure depends on the sulphur 
content.—H. A. Depew. 


The Microscopic Examination of Rubber Compounds Containing 
Antimony Pigments. To secure a section of a rubber compound 
sufficiently thin for microscopic examination, some method of 
hardening must be employed previous to sectioning. Sulphur 
menochloride has been successfully used for this purpose, but the 
reagent attacks and destroys the identity of the sulphides of anti- 


mony. A bath of molten sulphur may be used to produce the 
required rigidity without materially altering the appearance of the 
antimony pigments. Photomicrographs illustrating the new 


method are shown.—A. F. Hardman 


The Limitations of the Obscuring Power Test for Compounding 
Materials. Experimental evidence is presented in this article that 
the obscuring power test for compounding materials is unreliable 
and often misleading in the region where the diameter of the 
particles is in the neighborhood of one quarter of the wave length 
of light, that is 0.1 mu.—Ellwood B. Spear and H. A. Endres, 
Akron, Ohio. ; 


The Crystallization of Sulphur in Rubber and the Phenomenon 
of “Blooming.” I. A solution of sulphur in rubber exhibits the 
same phenomena of diffusion, crystallization and supersaturation as 
are shown by solutions of sulphur in other solvents. When rubber 
saturated with sulphur at calendering or vulcanizing temperatures 
is cooled, the solubility is exceeded and the excess sulphur sepa- 
rates as supercooled globules, dendrites, or stable rhombic crys- 
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als, depending uy é t f cooling. Sulphur bloom is always 
ymmposed of rhombic sulphur; the stable form at room tempera- 
ture It may e caused by crystallization at the surface of the 
rubber, either directly from solution or transtormation trom 
upercooled gl ul r dendrites Herbert A Andres 


The Measurement of Temperature in Rubber Articles by Means 


of Thermo-Couples Measurements of the temperature in rubber 
irticles by thern 1] are all too low where the de pth ol 
‘ t great and where there 1s at the same time a tem 
rature differential along the buried portion of the thermo-coupl 
[The correction t x applied depends upon the depth 

rti« the s f res constituting the therm ny 
y \ new method is given for measuring 
tempcratur n ind id tires ‘ rrection curves 
é lina ern ples have been em- 

Spear and J. F. Purdy, Akron, Ohio 


4 Method for the Measurement of Resistance to Tear in Vul- 


canized Rubber \ method is presented for measuring the re- 
e to tea ‘ ern vork. In this 
} a 1 ick is supported between hooks 
t t gon hin ul i itographi chart 
ike j <esistance to tear 1s expressed is 
px er torn, in the formula 
be 
kK \ 
2 
4 
\\ 
Lt 
n wi I IN 4 nst t . a tr yor irea chart | 


and “F” are the 


longati ind for« n equilibrium at the end of the test. Som 
lata are given of resistance to tear 1 im xide and pure gum 
stocks.—Erle C. Zimmermat 

Thermal Changes During Vulcanization. Che measurement of 


the temperature developed in the center of a cylinder of rubber 


Iphur mixture wh immersed in a constant temperature bath 
ws that heat is liberated during the first stages of the reaction 

\r abs rption of heat is indicated during the later stages The 
nt of these thermal changes has been estimated when stocks 


different sulphur 1 accelerator ntent were cured at dif 


erent temperatur The relationship between the temperature 
‘ m™ ( mbined sulphur is gives Ira Wil 
lant ind D J bea if [ itories, | ( e Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
The Influence of Certain Compounding Ingredients in Hard 
Rubber. Several art ive been published showing the action 
f compounding ingr« it rubber goods. Very little has 
‘ iblished ‘ regard e | ciples of hard 
pounding shown wi dicate the mass 
et 5 g propert t lime and mag 
in he . \I IX t and ! 
| T slam 
\ Convenient Nomograph for Rubber Chemists. Rubb« n 
equently ive ror bles uilable verting the 
rubl known tem] re and time to a 
t tem ponding time \ mula has been 
‘ a! 2 . ind m UTa mn col str 1¢ ted 
» & fe nol rick the desired ‘ W. R 
Hickler and W. E. Glancy 


\ Study of the Relation of the Structure of Mercaptobenzothia- 
Their 


preparation of mercaptobenzothiazole deriva- 


zole and Its Derivatives to Value as Accelerators of 


Vulcanization. The 


tives by the methods reported in a previous paper has been ex- 


tended to include several new mercaptothiazoles not previously 


described. Other compounds having a similar structure have been 


prepared and their curing power compared with that of mercapto- 


benzothiazole. In this way the particular grouping responsible for 


the activity of mercaptobenzothiazole as an accelerator has been 


identified The effect of substituents in the benzene nucleus of 


mercaptobenzothiazole upon its activity as an accelerator has also 
L. B. Sebrell and C, E. Boord 

During Vulcanization. V. Dithio- 
The metallic dithiocarba- 
accelerators of vulcanization. Metallic oxides are 
necessary to decomposition of the metallic salts by 
hydrogen sulphide or to reform them after decomposition. Hy- 
drogen sulphide changes thiuram disulphides to dithiocarbamates 


been studied. 
Reactions 
carbamates and Thiuram Disulphides. 


of Accelerators 


mates are true 


prevent the 


Ammonia increases the curing 
These views 


and decomposes the metallic salts 
power of both thiurams and zinc dithiocarbamates. 


are supported by chemical data obtained in the laboratory in the 


absence of rubber —C. \W. Bedford and Harold Gray 


rubber 
rubber chemists 


Rubber Softeners. The action of rubber softeners on 


tself has scant attention from 


» find out this action, heated vulcanized 


received vcry 


[he writers, 


in an effort t 


ibber in each of a large number of softeners until total disinte- 
gration ensued. The comparative rate of disintegration was also 
»bserved by means of a test in which the swelling of the rubber 


in the softeners was measured. This method was checked roughly. 
accel rators, an 1 both toge the r, 


ind out their effect on the action, with the 


Sulphur were added successively 


to the softeners to 
was an increase in the rate of sol- 


have an effect on the 


J ™ | 
that in each case there 


vation. The state of cure was also found to 
results, as the rate of solvation was found to be inversely pro- 
Mixtures of softeners were found to have, 


From 


portional to the cure 
in many cases, the average properties of their components. 


these and compounding results, the writers are of opinion that a 





definite relation can be established between solvating action and 
the effects of softeners on the stress-strain curve —P. M. Aultman 
and C. O. North 


Studies in Vulcanization: Mechanism of the Acceleration of 
Vulcanization of Zine Ethyl Xanthogenate. The gaseous, liquid and 
solid decomposition products of zinc ethyl xanthogenate are shown 
The activity of zinc ethyl xantho- 
as an accelerator is due to the unchanged molecule—H 


to have no accelerating value 
yenat« 
\. Winkelmann and Harold Gray. 

The Resilient Energy and Abrasion Resistance of Vulcanized 
Rubber. A study of the effects of several common compounding 
pigments upon the abrasion resistance of vulcanized rubber showed 
gives the greatest resistance to abrasion, followed 


' 
that gas black 


magnesium carbonate, china clay, zinc oxide, colloidal 
barium There is 


found to be a relationship, but not a direct proportionality, be- 


sulphate and lithopone, in the order named. 


tensile strength and abrasion resistance, for rubber com- 


ded with reinforcing pigments. Resilient energy gives an 





index of abrasion resistance with gas black, magne- 
and 
t abrasion resistance with colloidal barium sulphate or lithopone 


approximat 


sium carbonate, china clay zinc oxide, but it is not a measure 


[he data appear to show that hardness (or rigidity) is also a 


factor im resistance t ibrasive 


product of resilient 
Some 


wear. The 


ry and hardness suggested as an index of toughness. 








ner 

rit Ss are suggested which may be of value in compounding 
ber to cbtaio high resistance to abrasion, including the use 

high grade accelerated mixings and combinations of reinforcing 


pigments in such proportions by volume as to give proper rigidity 
combined with high resilient energy. Combinations of gas black 


ind magnesium carbonate in suitable proportions are found to 
to abrasion, high resilient energy and con- 


W. Greider, Mellon Institute. 


give high resistance 


siderable hardness and rigidity —H 


LONDON EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES INCREASING 

\ccording to Commerce Reports, the value of rubber exported 
from London to the United States during the first six months of 
1922 totaled £1,037,626, as compared with only £435,213 for the 
corresponding period in 1921. Exports of all commodities from 
this source represent a considerably greater value than those of a 
year ago. 
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National Exposition of Chemical Industries 


HE Eighth National Exposition of Chemical Industries was 
Theta in the Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 11 to 16, 1922. The exhibitors numbered nearly 400 and 
their exhibits covered essentially the entire modern 
While the exhibition lacked the spectacular, 


range of 
chemical industry. 
and for that reason did not appeal as strongly as in other years 
to the general public, the exhibits were all high class, practical and 
of great interest to manufacturers, chemists and engineers. Many 
exhibitors reported great interest and good business as a result 
of their demonstrations and displays. The week’s program was 
marked by daily sessions in the auditorium, featuring many inter- 


| 1 


esting addresses, techni society meetings and motion pictures 


of industrial operations. 
manufacturers 


Among the many exhibits interest to rubber 


were the following 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Dust collecting systems, rubber-lined centrifugal pumps, motors 
for rubber mill service, et 

AMERICAN Harp Rusper Co., New York, N. Y. Hard rubber 


ping, pumps and other hard rubber equipment adapted to cor- 
rosion problems and electrical work. 

JoseEpH BAKER Sons & Perkins Co., New York, N. Y.. Ex- 
hibit of the Universal kneading and mixing machine for mix- 


ing plastic masses in various manufacturing industries, includ- 


ing rubber. 


BARBER AsPHALT Co., Tue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Asphalt 
products, Genasco mineral rubber, and rubber reclaiming oil. 
New York, N. Y. Ap- 


paratus and system fer recovery of benzine in rubber making and 


BENZINE CONDENSATION Co., INC. 


other industries using recoverable volatile solvents. 
Display of indicat- 
Temperature 


Tue Bristot Co., Waterbury, Connecticut. 
purposes. 
distance electric transmitting and 


ing and recording instruments for all 


long recording 


controllers and 
system for pressure, liquid level, temperature, mechanical motion, 


etc. 
BurraLco Founpry & Macuine Co., Buffalo, N..Y. Special 
castings and apparatus for chemical manufacturing processes, 


evaporating, vacuum drying, pumping, distillation, etc. 

CARRIER ENGINEERING CorPoRATION, Newark, New Jersey. The 
Carrier processing cabinet, a complete unit air conditioning in- 
stallation with its own processing chamber. 

Cooper Hewitt Etectric Co., Hoboken, New Jersey. Uviare 
lamps and test cabinet for testing fastness of colors to light. 

J. H. Day Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
and sifting machinery for the manufacture of rubber, paint, ink, 
and chocolate, 

J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
of Devine apparatus for the rubber and chemical manufacturing 
industries. A corps of expert chemical engineers imparted valu- 
able information and suggestions on vacuum drying, evaporating 
and impregnating apparatus, pumps and condensers. 


Special milling, mixing 


Photographs of installations 


Hunter Dry Kitn Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. A model 
shown of the Hunter automatically controlled dry kiln for crude 
or reclaimed rubber, compounding ingredients or other material 


requiring drying under controlled conditions. 


was 


Innis, Spemen & Co., New York, N. Y. Display of industrial 
chemicals and products used in the rubber industry. 

MINERAL Pornt Ztnc Co., New York, N. Y. Zinc products for 
industria! purposes including zinc oxide. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Morse chain drives with full 
line of samples including a 100 h.p. chain drive in operation with 


Morse CHAIN Co., 


rotoscope attached to show the rocker-joint action as the chain 


enters and leaves the sprocket. 

& Cuemicat Co., Inc., New York, N. \ 
and chemicals of coal tar origin in great 
in the 


NATIONAL ANILINI 


Intermediates, dyes 


variety, including accelerators of vulcanization for use 
rubber manufacturing industry 


New Jersey ZIN 


of zinc for a wide variety 


New York, N.Y 


f structural and industrial uses. 


Products made 
Zinc 


. THE, 


und rubber goods manufacture wer« 
sheet” appro- 


derivation of zin 


oxide and albalith for paint 


featured An interesting “flow was exhibited, 


priately illustrated with specimens showing the 
products from the or 
New YorkK R 


conjunction with 


New York, N. Y. This company in 
Clapp Products Co., Boston, Massachusetts 


BBER Co 


exhibited fabric, tires, and belting that had been toron-treated 
for prevention of mildew and for improvement of structural 
strength and cnduranc The belts displayed were in motion 
under conditions demonstrating their resistance to moisture and 
caustic alkali as met with by belting in paper mill service. 
Roesster & HaAss_LACHER CHEMICAL Co., THE, New York, N 
Chemicals and vulcanization accelerators for the rubber trade, 


including hexamethylene tetramine, aldehyde ammonia, formalde- 


1 


hyde aniline, thiocarbanilide, and diphenylguanadine; also golden 


crimson and vermilion sulphurets of antimony. 
Mant 


al d combed 


SALMON FALLs ACTURING Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tire fabrics, carded 


SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG MANUFACTURING Co., 


Indicating 
mometers, temperature regulators, hand and stationary tachometers, 


Brooklyn, N. 


ind recording pressure gages and industrial ther- 


counters, etc 
East Pitts- 
\C industrial motors, specially impregnated 


WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANUFACTURING Co., 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
coils, starters, control and safety switches, industrial heating fur 
naces and heating elements, lighting fixtures, small turbine drive, 
and fractional horsepower motors. 

New York, N. Y. 
sundries, molded goods and glassware, products of highest quality 


manufactured in its 


WuitaLt Tatum Co. Druggists’ rubber 
own rubber plant and glass factories. 


YARNALL-WarRING Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Devices for 
modern power plants for increasing efficiency, eliminating motion 
and power. Among these appliances are specially constructed 
blowoff valves skimmer, V-Notchmeter for measuring 
liquids, hydraulic joint adjustable 


heads, etc 


boiler 


valves, pipe clamps, spray 


METRO-NITE 

Metro-Nite is a new refined natural mineral product composed 
of calcium carbonate and carbonates and silicates of magnesia. It 
is used in the paint industry as an extender for mixed and paste 
paints, and enamels. The claim is made that Metro-Nite is the 
whitest inert pigment known and that as refined it runs abso- 
lutely even in cleanness, color, and fineness. 

Its composition is shown in the following analysis: 


TE ee ee eee 44.62 
I > a See ae 35.65 
Ces GONE. SROONIIE. GUNNERS 6. 6 nc dive sseuscetecessds« 19.58 
Moisture pen $46006sGbSeOSbAS SURES dee bedesee 0.15 
JAVA’S IMPORTATION OF MOTOR TIRES 
According to Commerce Reports, Java imported, from all 


sources, during the first 11 months of last year, 209,000 motor 
tires. Of these, France supplied 67,000, Japan 64,000, while the 
Great Britain had contrib- 


United States stood third, at 31,000. 
uted only 5,000, and Australia 3,300. 
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The Coefficient of Vulcanization of Rubber 














E experime! the authors were Ca ed out at 
ef t lr f t 
nect ea scheme ject ol 
‘ cx iny, the entage ol! 
d « et s 
per amour the us essory 
ibsta | 
['wenty-four samples I er were selected tor examination 
Chey consisted I ( rubber and six samples ot 
heet rubber prepared on an estate in Ceylon from the latex of a 
group of trees approximately 10 years old, and also of six sam- 
ple f et ru r and x samples of crepe rubber prepared 
est I gr I S$ appr itely 20 
yea < IT were prepa ed ne sampk yt 
S rub l ( epe rubber 
e standa s that which gave a stré stra 
rvé I l gh 830 per cent elongation under a 4 
of 1.36 kg. pe |. J In t najority of cases the standard 
cure calculated [ ft the stress-strain curve 
ita < two t ti ve € \ il ard ure 
This Id be done wit y e the t on pos 
tio the stress-stra t with tim s determined 
for each sample 
[The average vulcanization coefficients are collected belo 
Series I. trees Series II. trees 
about 10 years old) (about 20 years ol 
Sheet ... ‘7 +0.1 5.3844 
Crepe l 5.00 +¢ 
The vulcar n coefficient of crepe at the standard cure is di 
tinctly less t of sheet The vulcanization coefficient 
rubber fre slightly less than that of rubber 
from the ger t i t t ed nct more I 
It is an interest i sigt ict tl is tl er 
ize time cure iverag V i ation coemeci 
decreases 
» € Series II. trees 
I \ tion Timeof Vu 
I : e ‘ 
Sheet , 72 5.38 
Cr ‘ 5 
It should be noticed that there is no relation between the time 
of cure and the vulca ition coefficient of individual rubbers 
The relation only found to exist when average results of a 
series . erimen e tak It is possible therefore tl the 
vulcanizat undard cure is dependent upor 
me factor ( is ith the accelerator present 
the d ubbe 
Tt erage che il compositic f the rubbers was: 
S s 1. trees Ss es II. trees 
aaaeneas 
( t P Caout 
R \ ‘ Res As ch 
Sheer 1 98 7 ay 5.47 1.73 09 28 95.° 
Crepe .. 2.86 2.25 0.28 94.61 2.65 2.11 90.25 94.99 
Influence of Accessory Substances 
Following up the presumption that some of the accessory sub 
stances in raw rubber increase the amount of combined sulphur 
at the standard cure, the question arises as to which are respon 
sible With a view to finding which of the accessory substances 


are chiefly responsible for variations in the vulcanization coefficient 


attempts were made to correlate the vulcanization coefficient of each 





1Abstract of paper by G. Mart 
Society of Chemical Industry, July 


"De Vries, Estate Rubber, 








What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 








imple of rubber with the amounts present of ash, “resin” (ace- 
ne-soluble substances), and protein compounds, and also with 
1e time of vulcanization. The latter was taken as a measure of 
he amount of natural vulcanization accelerators present. 


Only in the case of the “resins” could a distinct relation be 
d between the amount of this present in each rubber and the 


Attention has already 


rresponding vulcanization coefficient 
een called in this paper to the relation between the average time 
f yulcanization and the average vulcanization coefficient, and it 
has been pointed out that this relation does not hold for individual 
rubbers. In the case of the resins, with one or two exceptions, 


there is a relation between the amount of the resin of individual 


rubbers and the vulcanization coefficients at the standard cure 
Slab Rubber 


nvestigations at the Imperial Institute have shown 





and also rubbers which have been machined, and 
hen kept in a wet state, usually have a higher amount of resin 
1 lower amount of protein than has sheet or crepe; moreover, 
generally vulcanize quickly. 


It is evident from the above experiments that the resin con- 
stituents of slab rubber are responsible for its quick curing prop- 
erties. This is confirmed by the fact that the acetone-extracted 
sample of slab required 90 minutes to vulcanize. It seems prob- 
able that part of the protein portion of raw rubber during the 


process of maturing is rendered soluble in acetone and this acts 
s tr e acceler: 
Influence of Resin 
rhe influence of the resin constituents of rubber on the coeffi- 


cient of vulcanization at the standard cure raises the query as to 
whether the estimation of the correct time of cure by the determi- 
nation of combined sulphur gives results similar to those obtained 
by physical methods. The average vulcanization coefficient for the 
whole of the 24 samples described in the first part of this paper 
is 5.26. Assuming that a rubber which has been cured to a coeffi- 
ient of 5.25 is correctly cured for the purpose of these experi- 
ments, the time of cure of each sample can be calculated and the 
results compared with those obtained by physical methods. The 
| agreement with those of other workers and indicate 
lat the chemical method of determining the time of cure does 
give results materially different from the physical method. 
Rubbers from the same latex and prepared in the same way differ 

ure roughly by the same amount whether their time of cure is 
physically or chemically. There is not the same agree- 
ment between the physical and chemical methods of estimating the 
time of cure when rubbers of different form, such as crepe and 
sheet, are concerned. These two types of rubber, however, differ 
n time of cure by an amount so large that these discrepancies are 


We may definitely conclude that the relative times of cure of 
er-sulphur (90:10) mixes are approximately the same whether 


he chemical or physical method of determining the time 


Conclusions 





tf combined sulphur at the standard cure depends 

which the rubber is prepared, upon the trees 
om which the latex is obtained, and also to a less extent upon 
unexplained variations in the finished rubber from time to time. 
In the samples tested the maximum variation did not reach 1 per 
ent of combined sulphur 


1 r) +}, Wwe 
ipon the way 


For a series of rubbers, as the average time of cure increases so 


etir erial Institrte, 1918, 16, 435 
‘Eaton, Agricultural Bulletin, Federated Malay States, No. 27; De Vries; 
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the average amount of combined sulphur at the standard cure 
decreases. 

The amount of combined sulphur at the standard cure for rub- 
ber of the same form, and from the same trees, varies approxi- 
mately as the amount of resin constituents of the rubber varies. 

The resin of crépe rubber has little influence on the rate 
of combination of rubber with sulphur. The resin of sheet rubber 
acts as a mild accelerator, while the resin of slab rubber contains a 
strong accelerator. The resins of slab and sheet rubber increase 
the vulcanization coefficient of crépe rubber at the standard cure 
more than does the resin of crépe rubber. 

Whether the time of cure of the rubber-sulphur mix (90:10) is 
estimated by chemical or physical means, the results are approxi- 
mately the same, as long as similar forms of rubber are com 
pared. The differences are larger when dissimilar forms such as 
sheet and crépe are compared 

Composition of Golden Sulphide of Antimony‘ 
By A. ‘Short and F. H. Sharpe 

The analytical study of golden sulphide of antimony, generall) 
called antimony pentasulphide, and the question of the composition 
of the commercial product, have been the subject of much inves- 
tigation. It is generally assumed that it is substantially composed 
of antimony pentasulphide. It is associated in most cases with 
other materials such as coprecipitated sulphur and also coprecipi- 
tated calcium sulphate. It has also been stated that the solvents 
which are generally used in determining the free sulphur content, 
that is, carbon bisulphide, decompose the pentasulphide, leaving 
more or less antimony trisulphide in the residue. 

A general resumé on golden sulphide has already been given 
in a recent paper by Luff and Porritt’ in which this question is 
fully discussed. Otto*® as far back as 1863 stated that the pentasul- 
phide is decomposed on extracting it with carbon bisulphide and 
the residue corresponds practically to Sb.Ss. The full significance 
of this statement seems to have been overlooked, for modern text 
books rarely mention the tetrasulphide. Kirchhof, however, con- 
cludes that antimony pentasulphide does not exist, and that the 
golden sulphide (which in its purest form yields 8 per cent of 
sulphur to carbon bisulphide) consists mainly of the tetrasulphide, 
Sb.S., with variable quantities of the trisulphide and free sulphur. 
He regards Sb.S, as antimony thioantimonate, Sb(SbS,). 

We agree with Kirchhof that commercial golden sulphide is 
not antimony pentasulphide but tetrasulphide and that this is a 
stable compound not decomposed by carbon bisulphide. Direct 
evidence that golden sulphide of antimony is decomposed by these 
solvents is difficult to obtain, as also is direct evidence to the 
contrary. It was therefore mainly on the interpretation of a large 
number of analyses that we arrived at our conclusions. 

The reaction by which golden sulphide of antimony is prepared 
by decomposing a solution of Schlippe’s salt with dilute acid is 
generally looked upon as being 

2Na:SbS,.+6HCl—6NaCl+3H-.S--Sb.S:. 

It is well known that the product prepared as above yields a 
considerable amount of free sulphur to carbon bisulphide, hence 
the theory that this solvent partially decomposes the pentasulphide 
with the formation of free sulphur and a corresponding amount of 
trisulphide. If this be the case it is curious that the decomposi- 
tion is only partial and that the residue corresponds to tetrasul- 
phide and not to trisulphide, as is generally supposed. 

Extraction with carbon bisulphide is almost universally used by 
rubber manufacturers to determine the amount of free sulphur 
available for vulcanizing, and vulcanizing results confirm the prac- 
tical utility of the method. It is not necessary to use what may be 
termed the “true” golden sulphide, as prepared from Schlippe’s 


1 Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, April 29, 1922. 

*Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, December 15, 1921, page 
275t. Tre Inpta Russer Wortp, February 1, 1922, page 356. 
SAnorganische Chemie, Volume III, page 689 





salt. Precipitated trisulphide, and also oxysulphide can be used 
in the vulcanizing process with success; for instance, crimson 
sulphide, made in a totally different manner, is either trisulphide 
or oxysulphide or a mixture of these, and the yellow trisulphide 
is often used. In the case of these substances the carbon bisul- 
phide method will obviously give the correct amount of free sul- 
phur, due regard being paid to the question of “insoluble” sul- 
phur 

During the last few years the authors have had the opportunity 
f examining for commercial purposes many samples of golden 

Iphide of antimony from various sources. The antimony con- 
tent of the dried sample was carefully determined by the bromate 
method, the free sulphur by extraction in a Soxhlet tube with pure 
carbon bisulphide, and the calcium sulphate was separated as oxa- 
late and determined volumetrically. 


It was found in almost every case that if the antimony content 


1 


i 

was calculated as tetrasulphide, Sb.S,;, the sum of the main con- 
antimony sulphide expressed as tetrasulphide, 
(CaSO,2H.O), totaled prac- 
tically 100 per cent. Other impurities such as free acid and for- 
The only ex- 


stituents, namely, 


Iphur, and calcium sulphate 





free si 


eign matter were present in negligible quantities 


“ceptions weré samples which were obviously composed of trisul- 


phide, some of which contained practically no free sulphur. 
The following examples illustrate this 








SbeS, 
calc. CaSO, 
Source Sb from Sb FreeS 2H,0 Total 
% % % % % 
1 Ex 23.2 5.57 16.6 47.6 99.77 
2 En 23.4 5.2 15.2 49.3 99.7 
F En: 29.9 45.8 6.0 48.0 99.8 
4 Eng 35.7 54.7 2.3 42.8 99.8 
5 rer 46.9 71.9 20.8 7.0 99.7 
6 Frer 32.€ 50.0 20.2 29.6 99.8 
7 Frencl 1.6 33. 18.1 48.6 99.8 
8 ee ee See 33.6 51.5 15.0 33.2 99.7 
4 SND: ska cenene 58.¢ 9.85 5.0 5.2 100.05 
1( German ( 1.0 32.2 17.4 50.2 99. 
1] G *) . 24.9 8 17.€ 44.( 99.8 
12 ); Sarre 24.2 37.1 61.7 1.0 99.8 





We conclude, therefore, that in the absence of real evidence that 
a comparatively inert substance such as carbon bisulphide brings 
about decomposition of pentasulphide, it is more probable that the 
decomposition of Schlippe’s salt with dilute acids results in the 
production of a mixture of antimony tetrasulphide and sulphur 
according to the following equation :— 

2Na;SbS.+6HCI=6NaClI+3H,S+Shb.S,-+S. 

Antimony tetrasulphide when properly prepared appears to be 
stable at the temperature of vulcanization and only decomposes, 
with blackening and conversion into the black trisulphide and sul- 
phur, at a temperature considerably above that used in the vul- 
All samples of “true” golden sulphide blacken 
with complete decomposition but 


canizing process. 
in this way at 250 degrees C. 
some inferior samples darken at a lower temperature with par- 
tial decomposition. There are several factors which may cause 
the latter. Yellow amorphous trisulphide on heating is converted 
inte the black crystalline variety. 

If Van Rossem and Dekker’s figures* are recalculated, on the 
assumption that tetrasulphide is present and not pentasulphide, a 
new indirect figure is obtained for free sulphur which in every 
case except one agrees very closely with the direct free sulphur 
determination by carbon bisulphide, confirming the view set forth 
above. 

Summary 

The results of the investigation indicate that while the existence 
of antimony pentasulphide is not precluded, commercial golden 
sulphide of antimony probably contains no higher sulphide than 
tetrasulphide and that there is strong evidence of the existence 
of the latter, which may be looked upon either as the antimony 
salt of thioantimonic acid, or as the compound Sb.S:;,Sb.Ss. They 
also indicate that the sulphur extractable by carbon bisulphide is 
available for vulcanization. 


*Tournal of the Society of Chemical Industry, October 30, 1920. 
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Electrical Reeords of Rubber Stress-Strain Data 


Charts Are Made 


How 


Mechanical 


and Electrical 


Features of the Apparatus—Making the Test Records 


By C. J. Burkley’ 








& i 4 cit | { A i 
tly recording stress-strain data of 
( r is necessary. Simplicity 
i the idvantage ff 1 re ] 
Chis de ( ear uc 
+ nts 

perator ire eq ca ‘ 

t nown rubber te | I 
ind signals ‘ serve " 

aTiot longa 

tions : we 

ecime under 

test I »b 

s¢ ‘ ~ t 

med to rea’ 

the instanta 
1S i n 

the dial of the 
Mm a ¢ < ind 

record it on the 

data sheet 

The de ré 

ferred to elimi 
nates the work 

of the « server 
A paper chart 

with the sam« 


divisional mark- 
ings replaces the 
usual load dial 
T he 


making the 


operator 
test 
in signaling 


causes a high po- 





tential current to 











pass from the 





, : r : a Py indicator arm to 
Fig. 1. Installation for Recording Stress-Strain Data ‘fee 


steel plate 


supporting the chart and thereby punctures a hole in the chart at 
At the end ot 


that instantaneous load recorded at time of signal 


the test the chart is removed and the actual record of the load 
readings at definite elongations is available for final calculations. 
Suitable columns are provided on the chart for recording the 
final data 
Making the Charts 
One of the most important points in constructing this device 


is the making of accurate charts. This is accomplished by making 
a tracing from the divisional load graduations on the dial of the 
machine, and establishing a center line which passes diametrically 
through the zero-load point on the dial. An “X” is marked on 
this line at a point 434 inches above the center of the circle on 
the chart. This line and marking are used in adjusting the charts 
when they are applied to the machine. Another line disposed 
radially on the chart and to the left of the center line is used as 
a guide in dieing out a slot 4 inches by 12/16-inch, as it is meces- 


1 Development Department. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


sar\ 


in applying this chart to slip the indicating arm through the 

















slot before finally adjusting the chart in position. An electroplate 
of exact size is made from this tracing and serves as the basis 
for printing any number of charts. The chart is 8 by 11 inches, 
ind is shown in Fig. 2 
Mechanical Features 
In the following description of the mechanical features of this 
device reference is made to Fig. 3 showing working drawings 
\ steel plate (J) somewhat larger than the charts installed 
in place of the regular dial of the testing machine. This plate is 
marked with a vertical center line which passes through the cen- 
ter of the shaft op 
erating the indicat- | 
ing arm, and_ the Ter 
oint of no load reg 1 75 
ister on the plate. | if: >. 
' é . 
Spring clamps (KK of 5 
: LS 
with rubber sur- | AE AE TE] 07 
: 1on0 sted 9 
faced edges are fas | Yi © Srece_ a I , 
= | = all | “cure nae , j2-0} ’ 
tened at the top and [ 4g OaP0 Cored foe] 
} r +t} ] Tes? x) 
bottom of the plat b wiuda” ~ a = 
These clamps hold | b—« = “am on | __jéeo] =~ 
| as "2. OO flan + yee | z 
the hart in place re bnaercured 422 | Pear 
Tl ‘ -| . : — —Orercuréd ne | az. 
1 upper Clamp 1s X 4 Slaw in sheet | ye 2. 
~~ a SrotewGrip| * hy 
so mounted that its pFawcenein — Le piremate Elong-at\ 
de tersec | X Fe 3% en a y 
edge intersects the J 8 ttt — a \ »Y 
7 . 7 ff »* saz ™ \” 
center line of the Lp AT ART \\ y 
. . “ / | » 
plate at a point 43g | I || ~*~ 
» i | = SS SS 
inches above the 
center of the indi Fig. 2. Recording Chart 
cating arm _ shaft. 


\t those two points where the vertical center line on the plate 
intersects the edges of the clamps, a small V-shaped notch (RR) 
This should be done carefully, 


is cut into the edge of each clamp. 
because in applying the charts to the machine it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have the vertical center line of the chart coincide with the 
The exact position is secured by having 
of the chart coincide exactly 


notches in the clamps. 
the “X” 


with the 


mark on the center line 


notch in the center of the upper clamp 


Electrical Connections 


(1) of ebonite or other insulating material is 
Three small ma- 


\ pointer arm 
installed in place of the regular indicating arm. 
chine screws (CCC) pointed at one end are screwed through the 
pointer arm in such a manner that, when finally adjusted, each 
one makes a ¥g-inch spark gap with the steel plate 

Since a conductor from the high potential side of the coil (A) 
cannot be directly connected to the spark points (CCC) on the 
ebonite arm, because the arm in revolving would cause the wire 
to tangle, a suitable insulating stub (H) provided with a metal 
transfer pin is suitably fastened to the top of the screw attach- 
ing the ebonite arm to the shaft. A rigid high tension conductor 
(D) about %-inch in dianieter is hung from (P) and makes an 
electrical contact against the transfer pin (F). In this way, dur- 
ing a test, the conductor (D) is free to commutate around the 
transfer pin (F). 

\ piece of small gage spring wire (not shown on sketch) is 
wound around the rigid arm (P) and hooked around the conduc- 
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tor (D). This serves two purposes: It insures a good contact 
of the conductor (D) against the transfer pin (F) during a test 
and throws the conductor well out of the way while inserting a 
chart. (G) is an insulating knob for use in handling (D). The 
transfer pin (F) has a flexible wire (E) soldered to it at that 
point where the pin emerges from the rubber stub (H). On the 
other end of the flexible wire (E) a short metal sleeve is fastened. 
The purpose of this sleeve is to make electrical contact with the 
exposed ends of the screws (CCC). The internal diameter of this 


sleeve is such that it can be readily 


High Pressure Packing’ 


Ordinary sheet rubber packing is unsuited as jointing for 
withstanding the high pressures and heat encountered in present 
engineering practice. To meet these conditions special packings 
are necessary. These are made from compositions consisting 
essentially of a felted mass of fibers held together by a little 
rubber, mineral fillings being added according to quality. 

Asbestos is the most suitable fiber to use because of its resis- 
tance to high heat and fire. Besides 
this quality asbestos fiber itself pos- 





slipped over the exposed ends of the 
screws. By changing the sleeve from Sid 
one screw to another, three separate 
and distinct records of stress-strain [ 
data may be had on the same chart gd ¥. “ 


The Foot Switch ) 
a ee 


The foot switch (N) is construct- 


ed in the following manner. It is i ii 


built in a wooden box which is large 1 | 
enough to permit the operator to an 
stand comfortably upon it. Upon - 

the top and in the center of this box l G4 
a hole 2 inches in diameter is drilled. 1 

The switch mechanism consists of 
three parts, an iron rod (S) about 5 . 
inches long by '%-inch diameter, a 
disk of rubber (O) 3 inches in di- f a“ 
ameter by ™%-inch thick, and a metal ; 
case (T). The iron rod is forced 
through a hole in the center of the 
rubber disk. The metal case is in | ol 
the form of a truncated cone with 
both ends open. When mounted 
with the other parts, the rubber disk 





fits into the larger end of the metal 
case and the iron rod _ extends 


is suitably mounted underneath and 


concentric with the 2-inch hole in wens” Gah Ci aoa 


(A) Induction coil capable of 
will answer). (B) Six-volt storage battery. (C) Three spark 
through the other end. This switch points set in ebonite arm (I). 
\4-inch diameter. (E) Flexible wire with metal sleeve on 
end, carrying current from transfer pin (F) to spark points 
(C). (F) Metal transfer pin 
(G) Insulating handle on end 


ELEVATION | sesses great tensile strength, al- 
¥-] though asbestos yarn is not very 


Sa 0)" strong because of the lack of cohe- 
a * 1 sion between the individual fibers 








\ S&S we ‘ » . 
. ] Type and length of staple of the 
1“ J fiber are important. The strength of 
\ fT : the sheeting depends on the perfect 
4 : felting of the ber for which the 
\ “ long staple is best. Other fibers than 
\ | asbestos give an inferior product 
3 little service value 
Manufacture 
The rubber for the mixing is first 
masticated and then reduced to a 
+ solution in solvent naphtha. To this 
| : . 
ee Re | are next added the mineral ingre- 
i a , ween a . ; : 
dients in a cement mixer to form a 
te a en ee : < 
: uniform paste. Carded asbestos fiber 
is then introduced and the whole 
well mixed. 
er — 
P 0 
a Fire Formulas 
A oesiel < a 7 
y r N s ° . =" ° 
=) A The general principle of mixing 1s 
© to use from 40 to 50 per cent of as- 
“ spa ¥ t roil J 4 
§ epark (Ferd ignition cot bestos fiber, about 10 per cent of 


(D) Rigid conductor about rubber, and the remainder of various 
fillers and coloring matters. The 


ana’ > Sa Sees f usual fillers are magnesia, zine ox- 


the top of the wooden box. The of (D). (H) Hard rubber insulator fastened to end of ebonite ide, barytes, lithopone, etc. 
‘J arm pinion. (1) Ebonite pointer arm carrying the three < . . 
metal case is fastened to the box spark points (C). (J) Steel plate chartholder. (K) Clips For coloring purposes carbon 
: nine ate . en at top and bottom of chart plate to hold chart in position. _— . : - 
with small metal tabs. In connect {L) Battery ground. (1) Goound for owtech. (@) Bieniiile black, red oxide, and ochre are 
ing up this switch one wire is at- rubber disk. (P) Rigid conductor attached to spark coil used. About three or four per cent 
(A) and supporting conductor (D). (R) Notches in clamp: 


tached to the metal case (T). The 
other wire, attached to the iron rod fo 





(KK) for use in applying charts. (S) Iron rod 5 inches by 
i. oeniad r “ " , yee . ‘ : 
g-inch, part of switch mechanism (T) Metal case for tion. The quantity of solvent is de- 


of sulphur is added for vulcaniza- 





termined by actual trial. Sufficient 





(S), passes through a hole cut into 
the side of the case. This can be 
readily grasped by referring to Fig. 
3. In operating this switch horizontal pressure from any direc- 
tion on (S) where it extends above the top of the box will cause 
it to make electrical contact at some point along the inside of the 
metal case. The rubber disk serves the purpose of spring and 
insulation. The general wiring diagram for the whole installation 
is shown by dotted lines on Fig. 3. 


- Method of Operation 


Summarizing, the high tension current flows from the rigid 
arm (P) through the conductor (D) to the transfer pin (F) 
thence through the flexible wire (E) to the particular spark point 
(C) upon which the sleeve is placed. The spark discharges from 
the spark point (C) to the metal plate (J) which has been 
grounded on the low tension side of the spark coil (A). In dis- 
charging, the spark burns a hole in the chart which is between 
the metal plate (J) and the spark point (C) 

The electrical circuit is closed by means of the foot switch pre- 
viously described which leaves the hands free for operation of 


the machine. 


Fig. 3. Working Drawing of Installation 


should be used to make the mixture 
freely plastic and serious loss is 
avoidable by employing a solvent recovery process 

Making the Sheets 

\fter thorough mixing requiring about an hour. the dough 
is sheeted thin on water-cooled rolls and the solvent evaporated 
in a vacuum chamber. The dried sheets are pressed and plated 
at 500 pounds per square inch between sheets of zinc in a 
hydraulic press. 

The packing is then trimmed to standard sizes and calendered 
to give it a glaze finish. Sheets of greater strength are made 
by doubling together thin single sheets that have been solu- 
tioned; then passing them through heated calender rolls of 
large diameter to unite and consolidate them. 


“Asbestos High Pressure Jointing.” The India-Rubber Tournal, July 8, 
1922, page 6 


READY FoR Maitinc. “Pneumatic Tires,” py Henry C. Pear- 
son. An encyclopedia of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, 


machinery and processes 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Combination Rimming Press and Tire Stand 


COMBINATION rimming press and tire stand is here shown. In 
their lowest position, the clamping hooks are below the top 


; + 


surface of the table to allow a perfectly flush surface when 
used as a tire stand 
The combined downward effort of the clamping hooks is ten 






tons when operated with 1,500 pounds’ pressure. The machine is 


equipped with a constant pressure lifting cylinder which will hold 


the clamping hooks in the highest position. 


The maximum « yetween the under side of the clamping 


1 


hooks and the table is 614 inches and the extreme distance over 


the clamping hooks is two feet four inches which will take care 
largest size rin [he hooks are adjustable and can be 


of the 
llow pressure to be applied at various 


swung in 











Rimming Press and Tire Stand 
points of the circumference of the rim—Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Composition Molding Machine 


\ semi-automatic machi for both hot and cold composition 
a compound-gear, 
It has 


a rapid formed stroke un- 


here illustrated. The machine is 


cam-driven 


press 


til the upward dies are 


within a short distance of 


closing, from which point 


the motion becomes very 
slow until the dies are 
closed. This permits the 
stock to flow freely and 
fill the dies. 

The power is consumed 
for only an instant while 
the pressure is applied. 
The machines are capable 
of taking dies up to 16 
inches long by 6 inches 
wide. The capacity varies 


according to the product. 
Four horsepower is re- 
quired for operation. 

A distinctive feature of 
this press is that the 
molds are not handled by the operator and the output of product 
is several times greater than in the case of a hydraulic press.— 
Terkelsen Machine Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 





Terkelsen Molding Press 





Circular Inner Tube Mandrel 


The circular form of mandrel is rapidly superseding the old 
straight form in the manufacture of inner tubes. It is, in 


ICO 


N. H. S. Co.’s Circular Mandrel 








fact, essential in making the giant tubes which must fit the casing 
and be free ot buckling and contraction of the inner circumference. 
Such mandrels are usually sherardized or zinc coated and highly 
polished. 

One of the popviar makes of circular mandrels is shown in the 
accompanying illustration which also shows the insert plug and 
holding bar for handling the mandrel on the stand while mounting, 
wrapping inner tube-—The New Haven 
Sherardizing Co., New Haven, Connecticut. 


and dismounting the 


Cord Tire Core and Chuck 
The quick acting collapsible cord tire forming core and chuck 


seen in the illustrations is said to be the fastest and best con- 





Collapsible Tire Core and Chuck 


structed chuck now extant. It is interchangeable on tire build- 
ing machine or tire building stand. In actual work the tire casing 
can be loosened, the core collapsed, tire removed and core reas- 
sembled in 45 seconds. One size chuck only is required and it 
can be used for all size cores from 28 by 3 to 37 by 5, inclusive. 
Removal of the wedge piece throws the core out of balance, caus- 
ing the chuck to turn over on the machine so that the wedge open- 
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ing is at the top, thus automatically bringing it into correct posi- 
tion for breaking down the two sides of the core ring, which are 
hinged as shown in the illustration. 

The manufacturer claims that eight finished cord tires per hour 
can be made by two operators using the Thropp tire making 
machine and one of these cores and chucks.—The John E. 
Thropp’s Sons Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Inner Tube Wrapping and Winding Machine 

A view is here shown of a new machine designed to strip the 
cross wrappers from straight built inner tubes and rewind the 
wrappers through a water tank onto the bobbin for reuse—all 
in one operation. 

The machine is supported from overhead with the exception of 
the rewinder and the floor left unencumbered with poles or wrap- 
pers. The moving parts of the machine are specially designed 
for ease of operation and thus permit the pull of the wrapper to 








Winding Machine for Inner Tube Wrappers 


move the pole up and down the track until the entire wrapper 1s 


removed. 


\ large saving in labor is said to be effected by the use of this 
machine, since one man is able to rewind the wrappings on 1800 


tubes per day —Utility Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. 
Belt Sander 
\ horizontal belt sander provided with a vertically adjustable 
table or bed has been designed for sanding and finishing all kinds 




















Self-Contained Belt Sander 


of straight, flat and irregular surfaces in wood, metal, rubber 
tiling, hard rubber and allied plastics. 





The principal parts of the machine, as seen in the illustration, 
are the power stand, idler stand, and table. The two stands are 
connected with a rigid top stay. The sand belt pulleys run in 
ball bearings. Individual vertical adjustment on gibbed graduated 
ways is provided, the adjustment being by means of hand-wheel 
bevel gears and screw. 

The pulleys are rubber-faced and run at 600 r._pm. A re- 
versible switch permits running the belt in either direction. 
Belts about 31 feet long and any width up to ten inches may be 
used. The machine is well guarded and cOmvenient, and quick 
operation is a feature—Oliver Machinery, Co, "Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. , 


Electric Sifter and Strainér 


An electric sifter for all kinds of dry materials is pictured in 
Fig. 1 and the same machine as a strainer and mixer, for liquids 
and semi-liquids of all kinds is shown in Fig. 2. 

The light weight of the sifter permits it to be hung from any 
convenient support at any desired height. It is operated by a 
vertical direct connected motor in which the armature and shaft 
remain stationary and the field and housing revolve at high speed. 
supplying the extremely rapid vibratory motion which is necessary. 

The sifter is converted into a strainer by partly closing the top 
with a special cover having an opening just large enough to 
admit the substance to be strained and yet prevent the liquids 
from splashing. 

The peculiar vibrating motion, it is said, makes a better mix- 
ture and does more sifting or straining, as the materials are not 








Fig. 1. Wallace Sifter Fig. 2. Wallace Strainer 
forced, but are rapidly shaken through the screen.—J. D. Wal- 
lace & Co., 1401 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Compact Tire Repair Vulcanizer 

This is a very compact and heavily built vulcanizer, tested to 
300 pounds cold water pressure and equipped with fusible plugs. 
The mold cavities are made oversize to provide for curing both 
cord and fabric tires. The cavities have a ground finish to insure 
easy flow of stock and prevent liability of sticking. The “Twin” 
3%-inch vulcanizer is equipped with 8 sets of aluminum bead 
molds, clincher and straightside for each mold. 

In view of the fact that nearly two-thirds of the tires brought 
in for repair are 34-inch, this vulcanizer is built to accommodate 
two tires of this size at the same time. On either side of the 
central or tire mold section are located at one end a steam-plate 
with screw clamps for curing patches on inner tubes, and at the 
other end a means for curing a local tire body or tread repair.— 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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Adjustable Truck Tire Repair Mold 
shown in 
a nine-inch truck 
This is 





An adjustable single cavity mold is here which any 


repair or retread can be cured upon a five t 


tire 
accomplished by 





means of a split 


mold with spac- 


ers and reduc- 
ing shells Che 
mold not only 


saves fuel and 
space but als 
lessens the orig- 


; + 
mal cos ( 


essal to han- 

dle da l class¢ s 
f truck tires 
This inven- 

tion, therefore, 











affords the ordi- 





Mold for Truck Tires cbctee peta 

it a small cost 

the ftacility t andl ill classes | cpair work oO! truck tires 

within the range of five to nine inches, inclusive, and thereby gain 
the more pre table re 

pair work, which 

greater on truck than 
n passenger tire sizes 
The Western Rul 
ber Mold Co., 321 
North Crawford Ave 
nue, Chicago, Illinoi 


Three-Speed 
Cement Mixer 
Mixing rubber ce- 
ments, dopes and solu- 
tions for laboratory 


and rubber manufac 


turing purposes is of- 


ten accomplished at | 
great disadvantage | 
where a suitable mix- | 

| 


er is not provided 
The machine repre 


sented in the illustra 


PATENTED 


tion is built as a three 
speed mixer for con 


tinuous heavy service. | 





It can be provided 


with a variety of at Solution Churn 


tachments for special 








mixing purposes 


As a laboratory mixer and for the manufacture of cements, 
etc., on a small manufacturing scale, the machine would doubt 
less give good service owing to its substantial construction and 
range of speeds.—Read Machinery Co., York, Pennsylvania 


Machinery Patents 


Rubber Coating Cords Direct from Latex 


The diagram shows a machine for rubberizine cord fabric for 


latex 
board b 


tires, hose and other articles, direct from rubber 
through a thread 


The cords pass from a from 


which they pass between power-driven tension rollers c and an 
expansion comb d, which serves to arrange the cords in parallel 
alinement. The cords then pass over an idler f and just before 
entering the tank they pass between a pair of squeeze rolls g 

Tank e receives its supply of latex from tank h. On the tank 
¢ are mounted an expansion comb, an idler roller, and a double 
doctor blade, in succession. The latter scrapes off the excess of 
latex which falls back into the tank. Above the latex tank ¢ is 
a series of steam-heated dry cans i over which the rubberized 
sheet of cords passes with a thin liner sheet of smooth cloth ; 
next to the cans to prevent the sticking of the cords to the cans. 
the through 
idlers k to the wind-up roll /. 


From the dry cans rubber coated material passes 


The latex employed for coating cords is preferably of the type 
treated with ammonia for preservation, and of an undiluted con- 
sistency containing 25 to 40 per cent of rubber. A 
uous distribution of the 
the rubber content of the latex employed. 

One passage of cords through a bath of latex at ordinary tem- 


more contin- 


rubber on fiber is obtained the higher 


peratures causes an absorption of 20 to 25 per cent of dry rubber 


aul 
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Latex Rubberizing Machine 


on the cord weight 


Ernest Hopkinson, New York, N. Y. 
1,424,020. 


based 
United States patent No 


Golf Ball Trimming Machine 
The overflow resulting from the application of golf ball covers 
is removed by the machine which is shown in the illustration. 
The ball A is 
held 
cup-shaped grip- 


and a 


between a 





per B 
spring - pressed 
center C, ro- 
tated 
pulley D, 


from a 
and 
trimmed by a 
notched station- 
ary cutting disk 
E and the 
brush F, 











ro- 
tary 
Mechanism is 
provided for 
guiding into 
proper relation- 
ship to the disk cutter the ball fin to be removed and the annular 
adjustment of the cutter is effected by a hand-knob and split 
clamping ring 














British Golf Ball Trimmer 


rotated between the centers and the 
cutter is brought up to engage resiliently with the work by a 
seen in the figure. The rotation of the hand- 


wheel shaft brings the brush into engagement with the work to 


In operation, the ball is 


hand-wheel, not 
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finish the trimming operation—A. E. White, London, England; 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. British patent No. 


Other Machinery Patents 
The United States 

lire trimmer J. M. Angeletti, New York, N. Y. 

Pclygonal arrangement 


vulcanizing molds H 'R Gilson, New Rochelle, N. Y., and 


a Rhode Island corporatior 





r-placing machine for rubber heel molds. J, H. Kintzele, 


€ 
A. Manheimer, and F. M. Etter, all of St. Louis, Mo. 


Washer-placing machine for rubber heel mold A. Manheimer, 
Fr. M. Etter, and J. H. Kintzele ll of St. Louis, Mo. 

Apparatus and method for making cushion tires. J. R. Gan 
meter, Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., Ne 
Yor =. Ge 

Machine for constructing a laminated cohesive interlaid fabric 
L. A. Subers, Lakewood, and | Mosman, Cleveland—both 


in Ohio; said Mosman assignor to said Subers 

Tire mold H. Raflovich, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor by mesne 
assignments to Skhm Tire & Mould Co., Inc., a New Yor 
corporation 





Electric repair vuleanizer. E. J. Rohne, assignor of 2 to O. 
<r. Boe—both of Minneapolis, Minn 

Collapsible tire core. A. H. Harris, Barberton, O 

Tire buffer M. A. Replogle, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 0. 

Device for recovering solvents. A. Boecler, Malmé, Sweden 

Tire repair vulcanizet M. O. Kasson, Chicago, III. 

Molding and vulcanizing machine. R. McClenathen, assignor 
to Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—both of Akron, O. 

Mixing machine for compounding plastics. E. Eger, assignor 
to Morgan & Wright—both of Detroit, Mich. 

Mixing machine for plastics E. Eger, assignor to Morgan & 
Wright—both of Detroit, Mich. 

Lead-cable-covering press R. Paliakoff, New York, N. Y. 


The United Kingdom 


ber Co., I 


) -ta., 
1 C. Macbet 


Special apparatus fcr making tires Dunlop Ru 
Albany street, Regent’s Park, London, an 

Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham 
is. Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 1 Al 
Lewis, 85 Lor 





Solvent recovery apparatus 

bany street, Regent’s Park, London; W. > L 

bard street, and W. Green, 12 Garden Road—both in Newtor 
» ae 








Mass., U. S 
Calender guard 2 Ichnston, 48a, Lawnbrook avenue, Bel 
fast 
Is r molding stic materials H. Grossmann, 28 
schviertelstrasse, Zurich Switzerland. (Not yet 
1.) 
\pparatus for mold‘ng plastic materials H. Grossmann, 2% 
Englischviertelstrasse, Ziirich, Switzerland (Not yet accepted 
Apparatus for molding plastic materials. H, Grossmann, 28 
Englischviertelstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. (Not yet accepted. 


Solvent recovery apparatus Martini & Hiineke Maschinenbau 
Aktiengesellschaft, 122 Wlhelmstrasse; assignee of E. Hurlbrink, 


2 Bachstrasse—both in Berlin. (Not yet accepted.) 

Tire inflator. L. L’Heureux, 420 Lagauchetiére Street East 
Montreal, Cai 

\pparatus for n inufacturing galoshes, etc M. Leroy, Voves 
Eure-et-Loire, France (Not yet accepted.) 


The Dominion of Canada 





Apparatus for curing tire casings in sectional molds. E. Hop- 
kinson. New York City, U. S 

Tire shaping machine The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee of H. V. Lough, Hartferd 
Conn., | Ss. A 

Fabric gage The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Lt 
Montreal, Que., assignee of A. O. Abbott, Jr., Detroit, Mic 


U. BA 

Machine for mounting tires The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee of R. Brushwiller and 
A. Otto, Detroit, Mich., UU. S. A 


} 


Portable mold closing press The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee of H. V. Lough, Hartford, 
Conn., U. S, A 
Power transmitting device The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee of H. V. Lough, Hart 
ford, Conn., U. S. A 


Apparatus for turning inner tubes H. C. Privett, Los Angeles, 
assignor, C. R. Privett, Long Beach, assignee of % interest, 
ind H. F. Privett, assignee of '4 interest—all in California, 
S.A 

Melding machine for plastics. The Cutler Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Co., assignee of F. E. Layman—both of Milwaukee, Wis., 
hs 

Apparatus and method tor making tir treads 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of W. H. Bines 
Ohio, | S. A 





Firestone 
th of Akron, 





of presses and elevators for manipulating 


Fy. Fisher, Providence, R. I1., assignors to Revere Rubber 


lakeott mechanism for rubber mills, The Fisk Rubber C 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., assignee of The Federal Rubber C 
Cudahy, Wis issignee of S. Dietrich, Cudahy, Wis.—bot! 
n UU. S. A 

\pparatus for manufacture of rubber jars The Rub-Tex Pri 
ucts, Inc., assignee of L. E. King—both of Indianapolis, In 
{ a 

Tire mold. H. Raflovich, Buffalo, New York, U. S. A 

Control for tire-stripping machine. The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., assignee of M. Davis, D 
troit, Mich., U. S. A. 

Strip cutting machine for manufacture of tire casings. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Regents’ Park, London, assignee 





of J. V. Worthington, Axminster, Devon—both in England 
Bufting machine for tire beads H. D. Stevens and E, D. Putt, 
coinventors—both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 


Machinery for forming foundation of pneumatic tire casings. J 
Healey and W. & A. Bates, Limited, Leicester, and | rancis 
Shaw & Co., Limited, Manchester, assignee of 1/3 of the 
interest—all im England. 


Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
(April 24, 1921) Machine for removing casings from cores. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York; represented by Benjami: 
Wertheimer, Berlin S. W. 11 


(October 1, 1921) Mechanism for indicating the reduction of 


pressure in pneumatic tires, Friedrich Seelig, Jr., Gerthe, 
near Bochum 
(November 13, 1921) Vulcanizing press as tool box. Walter 


Bornschein, Dortmunderstrasse 15. Berlin. 

(September 10, 1919) Grinding machine for cutting and pulver 
izing materials like rubber. Naamlcoze Vennootschap Ver 
schure & Co,.’s Scheepswerf en Machinefabriek, Amsterdam, 
Holland; represented by K. Hallbauer and A. Bohr, Beriin 
Ss. W 


61 


Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


June 12, 1922) Mechanism for putting casings and tubes on 
automobile felloes Sylvester Piszalla and Alois Kéhler, Za 
borze-Dorf, Kr. Hindenburg 

(June 22, 1922 selting connection with tension regulat 
Narl Krause, Zittau 

(February 10, 1922) Device for putting on rubber heels. Alois 
Pohl, Siegen 

(Itime 12, 1920) Mechanism fcr cutting and slanting the ends 
of solid rubber tires Che Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Lor 
don; represented by R. H. Korn, Berlin, S. W. 11. 

(July 17, 1922) Mold box for rubber articles. Maschinenfabrik 
Peter Kiélzer, Ditsseldorf-Oberbilk 


(June 18, 1920) Machine for calendering rubber strips The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, London; represented by R. H. 
Kern, Berlin S. W. 11 


Process Patents 


The United States 





Rep fabric of filter press sacks by inserting vulcaniza 
l ial and curing. A. O. Austin, Barberton, assignor 
i assignments to The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield—both 
in Ohnto, 
Forming inner tubes A. W. Stoner, assignor to The Miller 
Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 
( process of manufacture. J. A. Wilson, Eliza 


t The Duratex Co. Newark—both in New 





Coated fabric and process of manufacture. J. A. Wilson, Eliza 
beth, assignor to The Duratex Co., Newark—both in New 
Jersey (Original application divided.) 

Manufacture of pneumatic tires. J. A. Swinehart, Akron, O 


The Dominion of Canada 


Producing ornamental rubber fabric H. Joseph, Grayling, Mich., 
| 5. A 

Reinforcing pneumatic inner tubes with large-mesh fabric. M. 
Gregory, Tacoma, Wash., U. S. 

Manufacture of cushion tires The B. F. Goodwin Co., New 
York, N. ¥ assignee of J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O.—both 
in U. S. A 


Germany 


Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 


(September 14, 1919). Method for making air tubes. Isaac Ben- 


jamin Jeffries, Llanelly, England; represented by Dr. Landen 
berger, Berlin, S. W. 61. 


(August 9, 1921) Method for making tubes for pneumatic tires. 


p Rubber Co., Limited, London; represented by 
Dr. R. Wirth: Weihe: Dr. Weil; M. M. Wirth, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; Koehnhorn and Noll—both of Berlin, S. 


he Dunloy 7 


(June 17, 1920) Process for making smooth and clear gumplates 


f rubber for artificial teeth, Hermann Heinrich Nernst, 
Racknitzstrasse 3, Dresden. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


PNEUMATIC TIRES.” AUTOMOBILE, TRUCK, AIRPLANE, MO 





torcycle, Bicycle An Encyclopedia of Tire Manufacture, History, Proc- 
esses, Machinery, Modern Repair and Rebuilding, Patents, Etc, Etc. 
By enry C. Pearson, F. R. G. S., Editor of HE INDIA RUBBER 
W oRLD Published by The India Rubber Publishing Co., 25 West 45th 
str New Y h N. ¥ Cloth, 1323 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 900 illus 


BODY in any way interested or concerned in the design, man- 


VERYBODY 1m an nter 
ufacture, distribution, sale, use, care or repair Of pneumatic 


tires of every sort will find that this practical, authoritative 
and comprehensive handbook fills a long-felt and often-expressed 
need. Written in readable style, neither too elementary for the 


trade m 


r too technical for the Jayman, it is the whole story of the 


evolution of the pneumatic tire from its inception to the present 


panded t 


ready re 


has been justly termed an encyclopedia of the rubber tire 
Che build f a tire is described in detail from the 
the raw materials to the inspection of the finished 


together with many pertinent allied matters. Fifty pro- 


llustrated chapters summarize most of the known informa 


this important subject, while frequent subheads, an ex- 
ible of contents and a 33-page alphabetical index facilitate 


ference . 


Important developments in the theory and history of pneumatic 


tires, also the sources of crude rubber and the preliminary proc- 


esses in 


rubber and tire manufacture are outlined in the opening 





chapters. Sixteen entire chapters and sections of eight others 
illustrate and describe the best tire machinery and there is a com 
prehensive list of the imporant tire machinery patents of the world 
Chr hapters are devoted to cotton and fabrics, including bias 
fabrics, their weaves, manufacture and testing. All types and aspects 
of 1 tires and their manufacture are covered in three chapters 
Hand machine methods of fabric tire building are treated in 
tw ters. 7 n facture of bicycle and motorcycle tires re 
ceives three chapter nner tubes, two chapters Seven comprehen- 
SI [ chapter er inner tube mending, fabric and cord tire 
rebuilding and re iir shop machinery and equipment 
\ chapter ea ted to tire fillers; flaps, reliners 1 blow 
it patches; t iZ mac es; sizes and ation; rims 
ind taster S$; pl lve t s and accessories; treads and 
inti-skid device ids for tires; reclaiming tire rul 
De ind fabric, and nmary of the tire industry toda Many 
typical compounds tire and tube rubber stocks, cement llers 
et furnish a va ture, and throughout the work m 
attention has been ted to specifications and standards 
MARKET FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM.” 
By P. L. Palmertor f, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce 
[rade Inf N ¢ *ublished B i g 
nd Dome ( \\ ngt D. ( Pay 
I I ( ins \\ Na 
t £ 1 t t the | ted K is 
\\ t { I I t > 1 th > t | c he) | I I la 
t pat t to rubber ma tu the 
‘ states i I l sentS easly lea g xport 
marl During tl lendar year 1921 our exports of all kinds 
t er g intry amounted to $5,246,018, while 
for the mont ft present year the value of aut 
n tires alone exported to England from this country reached 
‘ ue $1,840,152 n this particular product, however, the 
United States meeting keen competition, tire companies rank 
g int following order The Michelin Co. (France); the 
Ame ompanie the British companies; Pirelli (Italy); and 
Continental (Germar The trade in American rubber footwear 
principally in four or five makes, as is also the case with auto- 
bile tires 


*“RUBBI Ro SITUATION IN BRITISH COLONIES AND PROTEC- 
rate Supplement to Commerce Reports. Trade Information Bulletin 
N : Published by Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





An investigation of the rubber industry in the British colonies 
and protectorates, and of the many suggestions for relieving the 
situation. Two of these seemed especially practicable. The essen- 
tial differences between the two schemes are that the first pro- 
hibits output over a fixed percentage and secures no revenue to 
the state, while the second would have a tendency to restrict ex- 
ports over a fixed percentage—but not directly production—and 
bring in a revenue to the state, and should not prove difficult to 
administer. This report, which includes some important statistics, 
was prepared May 19, 1922, at a time when the attitude of the 
Dutch planters was not yet definitely known 





THE IMPORTATION OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
d Chosen, and Australia.” Separate monographs 
Division, Department of Commerce, P. L. 

hed by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
Paper, 8 by 9 inches. 


er 





Detailed statistics concerning the rubber industry in these coun- 


tries furnish much that is of interest, while the indications of the 
development of rubber manufacture in Japan are truly astonishing. 

It is evident that Australia’s high tariff renders rubber trade 
varticularly difficult. Except in the case 


with the United States ps 
bber belting, and surgical supplies, the 


of automobile tires, ru 
\merican trade appears to be declining and is easily outstripped 
yy Great Britain and Canada. It is estimated that the local in- 
dustry now supplies 60 per cent of the Australian demand for 


} 


rubber goods, and over 20 per cent of the demand in New Zealand. 


EMICAL ANALYSIS.” A MANUAL 
Ge 1 Reference for the Analytical 
i d St t Edited by Wilfred W. Scott. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York, N. Y. Two 


ustrated, 1567 pages, 6 by 9 inches 


nalytical sviet 


“STANDARD METHODS OF CH 
f r h ant 





vn and standard work, edited by Wilfred W. 


Scott in collaboration with thirty-six others, is an acknowledged 
uthority on methods for the chemical analysis of both organic 
and inorganic materials. Each chapter is the work of an expert 


in the subject treated. 
Volume I is devoted to elemental substances, qualitative tests, 
ind tables of useful data Volume II covers acidimetry and 
ilkalimetry, alloys, oils, fats and waxes, soap and soap products, 
ts, cement, coal, gas, asphalts, tars and pitches, rubber, ex- 
plosives, water, determination of solubility, methods of sampling 
solids, liquids and gases, etc. The work is well indexed and is 


in invaluable additior he library of the analyst 


Bate: IDITY AND PLASTICITY.” BY EUGENE C. BINGHAM, PH.,I 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. First 
w-Hill Book Co., Inc., New Yorl Cloth, 440 
ted 








In this very important work the author devotes Part I to 
viscometry, discussing methods of measurement, the law of Poise- 
uille, viscosity as a definite physical quantity, and the viscometer. 
Part II is devoted to fluidity and plasticity and other physical 
properties, colloidal solutions, plasticity of solids, viscosity of 
gases, superficial fluidity, lubrication, and applications of the vis- 
cometric methods to practical problems. 

In the Appendix practical viscometry is taken up, followed by 
practical plastometry, and technical viscometers. The measure- 
ments of Poiseuille are given in detail. The volume contains a 
subject index and a very full bibliography and author index. 

This volume is of great interest and practical value and a 
notable addition to the series of which it is a part 
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Abstracts of Recent Rubber Articles 


Partial Coagulation of Latex. By adding to latex one-third of 
the usual proportion of acetic acid and subsequently completing 
coagulation by the addition of the remainder of the acid, it was 
possible to separate the rubber into two fractions. The first frac- 
tions, which contained the bulk of the rubber, were generally dark- 
er and showed a greater tendency to “spot disease”; they also vul- 
canized a little more rapidly and exhibited appreciably higher 
breaking strain—H. P. Stevens. The Bulletin of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, 1922, 4, 196-197. 


Latex Coagulation with “Toddy.” Smoked sheet rubber which 
had been prepared from rubber coagulated by the addition of 600 
cc. of naturally fermented “toddy” to 3,000 cc. of standardized 
latex, vulcanized at approximately the same rate as standard crépe 
rubber, but in other respects exhibited the normal properties of 
smoked sheet rubber—H. P. Stevens. The Bulletin of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association, 1922, 4, 197. 


The author 
of antimony 


The Composition of “Golden Antimony Sulphide.” 
refers to the renewal of interest in the composition 
pentasulphide and draws attention to the very careful work of O. 
Klenker on the subject’ in which he emphasized, like recent inves- 
tigators, the frequently contradictory character of the results of 
previous workers as to the behavior of so-called antimony penta- 
sulphide toward solvents of free sulphur. His experiments re 
vealed the fact that in antimony pentasulphide the proportion of 
actual pentasulphide to trisulphide with free sulphur, was depend- 
ent to a great degree on the conditions under which the substance 
was brought into existence. He was unable by any method to 
obtain pure pentasulphide, his richest products containing this to- 
gether with a small proportion of trisulphide and the correspond- 
ing quantity of removable free sulphur.—D. F. Twiss. The Jour- 
nal of the Society of Chemical Industry, May 31, 1922. 


1Journal of Practical Chemistry, 1899, 59, 150-199 and 353-433 


Power Losses in Automobile Tires’. This paper relates to the 
power loss or energy dissipated as heat in automobile tires when 
operated under different conditions of axle load, inflation pressure, 
speed and traction effort. 

The tests show that in general the loss increases directly with 
an increase in speed or axle load and that it increases quite rap- 
Tractive 
There 
is a wide variation in different tires run under the same conditions. 
Some tires show a larger power loss than others, and fabric tires 


idly with decrease in air pressure below the standard. 
effort has a comparatively small effect on the power loss. 


as a class show a considerably greater loss than cord tires —W. 
L. Halt and P. L. Wormeley, associate mechanical engineer and 
physicist, respectively, Bureau of Standards. 


1 Technologic Paper No. 213. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Research on Design, Quality and Uniformity Essential to the 
Rubber Industry. The author points out that the major problem 
of the rubber industry is to produce rubber 
maintain in each of them an endurance quality. 
engineer should harmonize labor and processes that each unit may 
This is essential to maxi- 


goods in a way to 


The production 


equal in service value each other unit. 
mum production. Accelerator work and reclaiming are the two 
greatest advances made since the discovery of vulcanization, but 
methods of mixing and handling vulcanized rubber are still much 
as they were 70 years ago. Research to give greater adaptability 
of rubber compounds to broader uses is opening a vast field of 
investigation.-By W. C. Geer, vice-president in charge of de- 
velopment, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


New Trade Publications 
A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE FOLDER, ILLUSTRATING 
various types of rubber mill machinery, is being sent out by The 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut. An interest- 
ing feature of this bulletin is a representation of this company’s old 
plant, as it appeared in 1848, when the firm was organized, in 
comparison with a photograph showing the many buildings which 


MANY AND 


constitute the plant of today. 


A NEW AND PROFUSELY HAS BEEN ISSUED 
by The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Connecticut, devoted to its line 
of pyrometers of both indicating and recording types. Bristol 
pyrometers are listed and sample chart rulings shown, adapted 
Sundry parts, 
fixtures, applications and diagrams are shown. A collection of 
this company’s catalogs would form in effect a valuable text book 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


for heat measurements for every industrial need. 


on what is claimed by the makers to be the most extensive line of 
recording instruments in the world. 


A NEW CATALOG, ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR, AND ENTITLED “RUBBER 
Goods for the Haberdasher,” is being sent out by The Miller Rubber 
Company of New York, Akron, Ohio. In this publication a num- 
ber of styles of belts for men and women are featured, as well 
as various articles for bathing wear, such as caps, belts, and swim- 


ming tubes. Various garments for iniants’ use are also manu- 
factured by this company, 
THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF The /l eather | ein, A LITTLE PUB- 


lication sent out by The Carrier Engineering Corporation, 750 
Frelinghuysen avenue, Newark, New Jersey, contains in its brief 


articles some interesting information regarding “manufactured 
weather,” while a number of photographs represent interiors of 
important plants where this particular type of equipment has been 
installed. Special mention is made of the utilization of this system 
at the tire fabric plant of The Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Georgia. 

INTERESTING HOUS! 


The Firestone 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT IS MADE OF VARIOUS 


organs sent out by the following rubber companies: 


Tire & Rubber Co., “Firestone News Service’; The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., “The Wingfoot Clan”; The Spreckels 
“Savage” Tire Co., “The Wigwam”; and The Odell Rubber | 
‘Chords.” 

A FOREIGN COMMERCE HANDBOOK JUST ISSUED BY THE FOREI 


Commerce Department of the Chamber of 
United States is a handy reference book for the busy exporter 
It contains a list of the topics of national importanct 


Commerce of the 


importer. 
that are engaging the attention of the National Chamber’s For- 
As the first publication 


in foreign trade 


eign Commerce Department Committee. 
of its kind this handbook meets a distinct need 
circles. 


Judicial Decisions 
O’SuLLIVAN Rupper Co., INc., vs. GENUINE RuBBer Co., ET A 
Appeals, First Circuit. Appeal 
District 


United States Circuit Court of 
from the District Court of the United States for the 
Massachusetts. Decided April 11, 1922. 


In this case regarding the alleged infringement of a patent for 
a suction recess heel, the decision having been rendered in fa 

of the defendants, the Genuine Rubber Co., the case was appealed 
by the complainant, the O’Sullivan Rubber Co. The final ruling 
was that the decree of the district court dismissing the bill should 
be reversed, and that an injunction should issue against the de 
fendants, enjoining them from putting upon the market their 


heel and cartons, except with certain specified modifications. The 
cause was also remanded to the district court for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this opinion, with costs to the 


appellant.—Federal Reporter, Vol. 279, page 972 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Rubber Belts and Swimming Tube 


smooth 


kx ! zh grade rubber composition belt, with : 
titchs ble r walrus tinish, is said to be durable. 





s] bent, and will not fade, shrink, or 
retcl M nd w ns rubber belts include the “Compx 
‘Marveltex ( é ilso the “Two-Tone lored bath 
ing elt vhit 
side ane 
\ll i\¢ 1 
c im 4 

Che Swim-b 
swimming tu 
worn under the arn “Rellim” Belt 
and s intlated w 
a bicycle pump. It is e in color and the valve ts vered by a 
ibber band The M r Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


improved “Humidyzor” Pouch 










ilers in novelties and smokers’ materials 


stocki 


lined 


ng the “lverclosed 


a small out 


tobacco pouch with 


out at one corner. This makes for con- 


eliminates waste, and keeps the cor 


tents moist, with 
ut ning th 
pouch Phe p 
pening is closed 
vith snap buttons 
tH l Re ger 
Co.. 100 Fitth ave 
“Fverclosed Humidyvzor” Pouch nue New \ 
N.Y 
Tire Inflator or Fire Extinguisher 
Lin (on lator will inflate a tire t 55 or 65 pounds 
é vit jack lr} devi s 
rate e stem and turnu he vlin 





“Gimick” Tire Inflator 
ff the CO, g ntained in the cylinder. This gas is also con- 
venient to use in extinguishing small fires —Gimick Tire Inflator 
1323 Ar Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Humidyzor ° 


“Radio” Boot 


New Heel Features 


\ new rubber heel. concave on both inside and face, has molded 


into it at the back a crescent-shaped piece of “Uskide,” furnish- 


ing the nonskid feature. The inventor of this patented heel 
claims it will give a flat walking surface and a suction grip 
simultaneously.—E. R. Hodson, 1932 





Troost avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Bal for Autumn Sports 


The demand for an all around sport 


shoe for both basketball and gymnasium 











wear as well as general outdoor exercise 
has resulted in the “Arena Bal,” in the 
laced-to-toe style. Of “balanced construc- 


Hodson Heel 


tion,” it is made for girls and women as 

well as boys and men, of extra heavy natural duck, with brown 
rubber ankle patch and toe cap, double foxing, and extra heavy 
High grade materials and workman- 
The this 


said to be moisture- 


brown rubber suction sole. 


used “Kendex” insole used in 


throughout 


ship are 
shoe is 
proof, fast color, cool, and 
Firestone 


Hud- 


foot-conforming 
Apsley Rubber Co. 


son, Massachusetts 


All-Weather Boots 
The popularity of rubber 


soled and high fabric top 





boots, gaiters, and galoshes 

“Arena Bal” for women and girls last 

winter resulted in a de- 

mand tor styles more chic and conservative than the flapper 
type, and many at 
tractive models have 
been developed. O01 
the two styles shown 
re the “Radio” 





Empress Gaiter “De Luxe” 


is particularly distinctive for its snug fit, which is attained 
by making the top of elastic material. Though 
where the foot 


boot 
there is no 


other than goes in, the “Radio” 


opening 
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boot, without fastening, slips on over the shoe and the top is 
trimmed with the “Fit-Clos” reversible cuff of gray or black 
astrakhan fur. The Empress gaiter boot “De Luxe” has gray 
or navy-blue top, with gray astrakhan cuff, and fastens with four 
silk frogs—Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Folding Tea 
Wagon 

Rubber tires on tea 
wagons. are not new, 
but a recent model of 
all-steel construction 
folds up out of the 
way when not in us¢ 
The _ 10-inch front 
wheels and 4'%-inch 





rear ones are equipped with 44-inch rubber tires 
The Fulton Co., Bay City, Michigan 


Rubber Cushioned Parlor Pool Table 


The rubber-cushioned “Return Pool” table for parlor use, illus- 

trated here, is made in 
four sizes from 12 by 22 
to 18 by 36 inches, and 





is finished in mahogany 
The balls drop from the 








pockets to the racks be- 
- neath. — William Fuld, 
Parlor “Return Pool” Table : 2 
Harford and _ Lamont 


avenues and Federal street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Nonskid Heel 


The “Hood Arrow” heel, which 
is slightly concave on the inside 
to make it fit tightly, also has 
eight nailholes to insure tightness 
at the edge. Raised rubber por- 
tions around these nailholes pro- 
vide the nonskid feature, and the 





heel is decorated with the Hood J 
' . “Hood Arrow” Heel 
quality guaranty molded into the 
center—Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., Watertown, Massachu- 


Setts. 


Studs Molded in Golf Sole 


The “Canny Grip” golf 
shoe is one of the newest 
developments of the rub- 
ber sole as adapted to 
sports footwear. Studs, 
so arranged that the 
wearing surface is great- 
est where the most wear 
comes, are molded as an 
integral part of the rub- 
ber middle sole. The 
outer studs are raised 
higher than those on the 
inner side so that the 





ee 7 shoe will not run over, 
“Canny Grip” Golf Shoe oo 
thus providing a_ sure, 


firm stance—The Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, 
Massachusetts 


Ball Bearing Valve 
A new valve suitable for use in atomizer bulbs and other de- 
vices is the Holland Duplex with double-acting ball bearing. The 
illustrations show the locations 
of the balls and the position of 
the valve in the 
bulb. This valve 


can be cleaned 





with a brush : 
' Holland Duplex Valve 
and moistened 
with a lubricant—Holland Instrument Co., 2314 North 11th 


street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stitchless “Pivot” Garter 
\ new garter for men has no stitching to cut the elastic and 
is made in both wide and 
standard width webs. In 
the center of a perspira- 





tion-proof shield is a 
over which 


9 metal pivot 
OA the ends hook and on 


7 which all the pull and 
a strain come. The gar- 
( ter tab is furnished with 
44 the usual rubber button. 
4 Di —The Kabo Co., Chi- 
Men’s “Pivot” Garter cago, Illinois. 


Electric Curler with Hard Rubber Plug 


One of the newest curling irons, the “Wavette,” for electric 
heating, has a_ hard 
rubber cord-connector 
plug for insertion in 


the handle—tThe 
















Frank E. Wolcott = 
Swoiiie, S 
Manufacturing Co., SSH eD> 
Hartford, Connecti- 2 ig mee 
. “Wavette” Electric Curler 
cut, 


Buckled Boot 


The “Oh Boy” gaiter boot is another style of the popular 
models for the coming winter. A strap cemented on at the back 
—— buckles around the ankle 


and the top may be turned 
over to show the colored 
lining. This gaiter is 
made on a two-piece last. 

Converse Rubber Shoe 
Co., Malden, Massachu- 
setts. 





“Dreadnaught” Cord 


“Dreadnaught Paranite” 
portable cord for hard 
wear on tools, etc., has a 
thick rubber cover of the 
quality used in tire treads. 
“Oh Boy” Gaiter Boot Pressure forces the soft, 





unvulcanized rubber over the double conductors which are in- 
sulated with 30 per cent rubber and braided with an indicating 
tracer, and when vulcanized under pressure, a dense rubber wall 
is produced—Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., Jonesboro, 


Indiana. 
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Swimming Suspenders for All Interesting Letters from Our Readers 
An unusual imming device is the “Neptune” infla swim Classifying Tires Suggested 
ming suspenders, mad rubber, and inflated throvgh valves to rye Epitor: 
by the wearer's The Dear Sir: Our view of the present situation affecting the rub- 
“Neptune” is mad three sizes ber trade in America is that the public is the chief sufferer and 
to fit children, adults, and un we offer a thought, assuring you that we would be pleased to re- 
usually large persons, and all ceive an expression from yourself as to whether or not you think 
izes are adjustable—Thos. | it feasible. 
Wilson Co., 701 North Sangamor That through The Rubber Association of America or the De- 
street, Chicag partment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, or some other con- 
stituted bureau of authority to whom the rubber manufacturers 
“Ideal” Bathing Garters might subscribe, automobile casings and inner tubes be classified, 
ei, tial thastinh bearing the seal of constituted authority as to classification. a 
anstens, teeeuted te iat As a suggestion: Class “A” to conform to government specifi- 
cam Gilt tain, lie dian sane ations as to size, material, tensile strength, etc.; Class “B” to 
and have a series of hol inched grade a fixed percentage under Class “A”; Class “C” likewise; 
in one end In the other end Class “D” N. F. C., seconds, etc. 
Diinal odie ile te teen We personally believe that the idea has some merit and if adopted 
ai Nidal tas tie ould goa long way tow ard curing the existing evils of the trade, 
inde te Gatien oth oltedial ts the chief of which, to our mind, has been misrepresentation, which 
forcing the button head through “Neptune” Safety Swimmer nce eliminated would be the cure of other evils. 
ne of the holes in the opposite Tre Lancaster Tire & Rupper Company, 
end—The Ohio Rubber Co.. 725 St. Clair avenue, N. W., Cleve olumbus, Ohio G. T. Currier, Sales Manager. 
land, Ohio. oe 
Standard Warranty a Boon 
To THE Epitor: 
Dear Str: The Rubber Association advises me that ninety-six 





Aluminum Bordered Rubber Step 
ing with much s ess as a fast sell 
18th street and Chester avenue, Clevel 


“Clincher” Rubber Elbow 
Shooting Pad 

rubber shooting pad buckles 
knurled 
design giving s¢ grip on 
surface.—The North British Rub- 
Ltd.. Castle Mills, Edinburgh, 


A new 
securely around the elbow, a 
center ure 
any 
ber Co., 
Scotland 


Miller’s Black Cord 
black 


with 


has a cog 


give 


A new cord tire 


tread wide center rib to 
make steering easier. 
Anderson Rubber 


Indiana 


longer wear and 
—Chas. E. Miller, 
Works, Anderson 


Inflatable Bathing Suit 


A bathing suit 
at Coronado Beach 
rubber air container incorporated with- 
in it, forming a series of up and down 
the under the 


recently introduced 


Califernia, has a 


curves around body 
arms. 


a suitable valve 


It is inflated through a short ri 


Mat 


Mid-West Rubber ¢ 


@ Underwood & Underwood 


Inflating the Suit 


ibber 


Yh 








tube 





equipped with 


manufacturers are at the present time operating under the Standard 
Warranty, and that they represent practically all of the tire manu- 
facturers who are today in operation. This is rather an interesting 
statement, especially so since it is very hard to check the actual 
number of tire manufacturers in the country, unless it be through 
the medium of The Rubber Association of America. 

For example: The July, 1922, Tire Rate Book lists 270 separate 
list prices for tires as against 239 in the April issue. It is also 
interesting to note, in accordance with this book that 209 of the 230 
listed in April, are making cord tires, and that 168 of the 270 
manufacturers listed in July make cord tires. 

Many of the list prices shown in the Tire Rate Book, however, 
represent special brand tires, made by manufacturers for various 
distributing agencies, and it is therefore only through the medium 
of an actual manufacturers’ list, such as The Rubber Association 
has, that we are able to get any true picture as to the size of the 
tire manufacturing industry as a whole. 

In-my estimation the elimination of the “tire guarantee” has, at 
last, thrown each manufacturer upon his own resources, rather 
than permitting him to capitalize upon the confidence of the public 
on a mistaken idea. The public has placed upon the words, “tire 
guarantee” an entirely too literal interpretation. 

Any gyp tire manufacturer or gyp distributer would glibly 
guarantee his tire for exactly the same mileage as any reputable 
manufacturer and a great many car owners would accept that 
guaranty on the face value, little appreciating that a guaranty is 
only of value in direct proportion to the stability and the reputation 
of the person or the concern giving that guaranty. 

Little do the car owning public seem to appreciate that a 
guaranty from a tire dealer or a manufacturer who, although in 
business today may be out of business tomorrow, means actually 
nothing and is often worth less than the paper upon which it is 
written 

It seems to me that if we all continue to adhere to the Standard 
Warranty, each manufacturer must build up for himself a reputa- 
tion for fair treatment and value in the minds of the public which 
will establish an individual standard and acceptance of quality as 
they today demand in other merchandise which they purchase. 

THERMOID RusserR CoMPANY, 


Trenton, New Jersey. John T. Spicer. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Financial 
is Continental Rubber Company of New York, last July, 


increased its authorized capital from $50,000 to $370,000. 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. has called a special meeting of 
stockholders for October 17, to approve a refinancing plan in- 
volving the sale of $2,000,000 worth of first mortgage bonds and 
the sale of 200,000 shares of no par common stock at $12.50 a 
share. The new financing is required to complete payment for 
the Owen Tire & Rubber Co. plant, which was taken over recently 
and placed in operation; also for retiring $540,000 worth of 7 per 
cent serial gold notes. The stock of the company will be listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange if plans now under way are com- 
pleted. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. for six months ended June 30, 1922, re- 
ports surplus of $1,111,191, after interest, amortization, etc. This 
is equivalent to 50 cents a share earned on outstanding 743,949 
shares of common stock of no par value, after allowing for divi- 
dend requirements on preferred stocks. 


Surplus account for the six months follows: 


Net profits rewe ch ae oe $1,774,024 
Interest, amortization, etc...... . Jaeuwe cele laas oct 662,833 

Surplus .... ; , es eevee cee heads $1,111,191 
Previous surplus ......... asses ssceees 1,873,417 


Profit and loss surplus $2,984,608 





ASSETS 
Balance sheet as of June 30, 1922, compares as follows: 
1921 1922 
Property account ..... PrTTeTTTT TS . $21,030,134 $21,670,456 
Investments ceeows ie ? 663,653 3,726,038 
Treasury common stock............+. ise Maexbews 49,354 
PENG pcb niedcwsdeawesedseeseniensessen 18,832,839 13,131,529 
Advances seediaes menu ee : ce, ere. 
Accounts and notes receivable less reserve ac 
COE, CHREIIT 0.000 ue 6das viwiastacciescens 11,279,036 10,472,777 
Notes receivable er . = 952,803 623,378 
Collateral notes for employes for subscription 
to capital stock i 31,307 éveanen 
Cash eT ee eee pi nen ; 3,229,695 3,682,748 
Deferred charges aon . ‘ ~~ 1,537,091 1,437,554 
Totals.... , syeeressecnscs eee $54,793,835 
LIABILITIES 
First preferred stock............. i .. $18,951,500 $18,951,500 
Management stock —_— 15,000 15,000 
Second preferred stock. .........ccceeseceees 2,135,100 2,125,100 
Common stock....... P ha natn he mowed 6,115,545 6,397 ,905 
Employes’ stock subscriptions minis Mae aee 264,586 50,596 
First mortgage bonds er - 7 10,000,000 9,568,000 
Purchase contract 588,379 205,979 
Loans payable 5,050,186 7,045,000 


Accounts payable .. eees ert Trercrr Ty 1,980,680 


Accrued bond interest 


Federal taxes 





Reserves 


2,984,608 


Surplus ..ccccccsccccccccvcccscvccccces swe nwo ee bee 


0 ee re ee ee en $60,604,317 $54,793,835 


Inventories show a reduction of 30 per cent compared with a 
year ago and company states it has no forward commitments at 
other than current prices. Stocks of rubber and fabric on hand 
are sufficient only for immediate production requirements and 
finished products are at a minimum, based on present sales re- 
quirements. Net sales volume for first six months this year 
showed an increase of 23 per cent over corresponding period last 


year while unit sales increased 85 per cent. 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1922 


High Low Last 
\jax com.... . ia os eo ‘ 14% 14 14% 
Fisk com “eae “ . 13% 12% 12% 
Goodrich com...... pews nn : 33% 33%, 33% 
Kelly-Springfield com , $3 42% 43 
Bae G0 canexsx - a 25% 25% 25% 
United States Rubber com 51 49 50% 
United States Rubber Ist pfd...... . 97% ( 97a 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of September 24, supplied by App-Hillman Co., 
\kron, Ohio. 


Bid Asked 
Firestone com Vanissackeeed , 73 78 
Firestone 6% ptd 90 l 
Firestone 7% pfd cow's = 854 . 86 
General com.... Ee ae 50 
General pfd ‘ - ' *95 7 
Goodrich com.... < sen 33 35 
Goodrich pfd.... cahand ee *83 85 
Goodrich 644% bonds........... ‘ -» 101% 102 
Goodyear com.......... 64006 - 10% 10% 
Goodyear pfd. : jubieeee 238% 29% 
Goodyear prior pfd........ sbandeaneues 62 63 
Goodyear 8% bonds....... senteeveeses 116 116% 
Goodyear 8% deb.... ‘ aowenen 100 100% 
India Rubber.. dich wepeeheans in 76 
India Rubber com........ccccccecs er 90 ‘ 
Mason com.... Sa atedt en dee bane . 7 ? 
Mason pfd...... i4Ceew ene we : 45 50 
Miller com.. ori r rer. swhs 70 72 
Miller pfd...... onweeneneersense 98 99 
Mohawk ..... (a Ohi aeeedwen wee es 75 
Se ee re eee ere ee 8 gi 
Seiberling pfd.. werTrire rs 45 50 
rs s 


Star rubber com ‘ todense 


*Ex. dividend 


Dividends Declared 


: STOCK OF 
CoMPANY S10ck Rati PAYABLE RECORD 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co.Pfd $1.75 q Oct. 16 Sept. 25 
SS | eae Com. $0.55 « Oct. 2 Sept. 23 
net 4 AS --Ist Pfd. $1.00 q. Oct. 2 Sept. 23 
Py Ee. Wok Mee acceseniene --2dPfd.B $0.15 q. Oct. 2 Sept. 23 
General Tire & Rubber Co., The. .Pfd. 14% 4q Oct. 1 Sept. 20 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. .Pfd. 14% 4. Sept. 1 Aug. 24 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co........ 6% Pid. $1.50 «q Oct. 2 Sept. 15 
Miller Rubber Co., The..........Pfd 2% 4 Dec, 1 Nov. 10 
Mohawk Rubber Co., The........Pfd 1my% « Oct. 1 Sept. 25 
New England Tire & Rubber Co., 
WE eecen cdc peandveaken Renee Pfd 2¢ Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
CO cpecccdpvedecscaccgecnens Com. $0.50 q. Oct. 5 Sept. 19 
United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
eer er eee Pfd. $0.37 4q Oct. § Sept. 19 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co...Com. $1.00 q. Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co...Pfd $1.00 4 Oct. le Sept. 30 


New Incorporations 


\etna Tire & Rubber Co., The, July 29 (New Jersey), $2,000. C. 
and C. M. Downing, both of South Orange, New Jersey; D. R. Downing, 
New York City. Principal office, 550 Broad street, Newark, New Jersey. 
To manufacture, purchase and exchange automobile tires, tubes, etc. 

Aladdin Tire Corporation, June 21 (New Jersey), 2,500 shares of no 


par value. C. A, Bates, president; F. A. Goddard, vice-president; B. 
Greene, secretary, all of Rutherford, New Jersey. Principal office, East 
Rutherford, New Jersey. To manufacture and sell cord tires. 


Celina Co., The, August 21 (Ohio), $25,000. R. W. and C. W. Oliver; 
E. W. and J. B. Bassett; J. C. Cochrane. Principal office, Toledo, Ohio. 
To manufacture rubber goods. 

Century-Plainfield Rubber Co., August 10 (New Jersey), $2,000. N. 
Saks, president; L. J. Franzblau, vice-president; J. M. Saunders, secre 
tary; H. C. Schleicher, treasurer. Principal office, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
To manufacture and sell rubber tires, tubes and all other articles made of 
rubber of every description whatsoever. (Successor to Century-Plainfield 
Tire Co.) 

Congo Rubber Co., September 11 (Delaware), $1,000 M. M. Lucey; 
L. C. Browne; L. S. Dorsey, all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware 
agent, Colonial Charter Company, 927 Market street, Wilmingtcn, Dela- 
ware To manufacture any article made in whole or in part of rubber, 
or the by-products thereof 

Davis-Jones Insulated Wire Co., May 29 (Rhode Island), $80,990. 
D. S. Davis, president and treasurer; J. T. Jones, vice-president and 
assistant treasurer; 





p Murphy, secretary. Principal office, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. To manufacture and deal in all kinds of insulated wire, 
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Principal The Rubber Trade in East and South 


Manufactured Goods 


eveland, O Dela | rrent nditior f all rubber manufacturing divisions is 
om ging, due in large part to the virtual settlement of the 

- $1 CA railway and coal strikes. Transportation facilities are notably 
se %, ; 7 better in the East than in the South, where shortage of equip- 

p Bostor ment prevents rapid handling of freight 

se — n mechanical lines production is at about 85 per cent of capac- 
York), $20. S ty greatly enlarged within recent years. This means nearly 
A... Nes R . lway double the pre-war output of mechanicals at the present time. 





Rubber boot and shoe factories are working on large tickets for 


0,000. D, J. Gutman, the coming inclement season. Without exception, the insulated wire 
Ci ai - } Pon mills are very busy and running full time. The same is true of 
those producing garden and other hose. The manufacture of jar 

gp © rings is now virtually out of the seasonable class and is becoming 





rokers in an _all-the-year-around proposition, so steady is the demand. Tire 





re o RW ind tube output is being well maintained, although due for a con- 


fice, 3962 East siderable seasonal reduction to take place gradually during the bal- 


sb . ance of the year. Heel factories are very busy supplying the con- 
¥ } { 2 ° 
k. Principal stant and active demand for goods. The same may be said of 
er goods. ’ 1 e ° . 
druggists’ sundries, weatherproof clothing and automobile topping. 
0 G. D. Frieze; 
oi callcur anetieme New York 
rk), $10,000. D. C. Well known among Canadian manufacturers, Arthur L. Hen- 
+} Broadway th of , ‘ . g ‘ 
Srooklyn, New York thorn has been successively superintendent of The Crescent Ma- 
chine Co., Montreal, Canada, a firm engaged in the manufacture 


an ends { special rubber machinery, molds, etc.; and later with the 
f California Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 








. Limited, as engineer at this company’s 

De — R. — eastern and Montreal factories. Re- 

g, | Angeles, Cal signing to come to Malone, New York, 
ome he built the plant of The North Amer- 

aptte). £05.01 rT ican Process Co. and brought the 
.o. 2 cee plant into production. While con- 
shoe nected with the Canadian Consoli- 


lated Rubber Co., Limited, he was re- 





j Principa sponsible for all engineering in con- 
ection with that organization’s four 
. H plants, also serving in advisory capacity. 





is an associate member of the 
a Arthur L. Henthorn \merican Society of Mechanical En- 


N rder t ipply t lemand for its products, the R. T. Van- 








rien, See lerbilt | fF 30 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., is at 
Pp present running its various plants at capacity. The organization 
' pecia bbe npounding materials, and reports that 
$ g the first half of 1922 

‘ in O Gutta Percha & Rubber anufacturing 
Company 1 ed its executi fices to the Borden Building, 350 
Madisor n t 45th street, New York, N. Y. In future all 
c H. M k will be ried at the company’s warehouses connected with 
Brookl vork hile New York ity deliveries of goods 

WV. M _ me 
B Official f the Kelly-Springtield Tire Co., 250 West 57th 
e 3 York, N. Y., report that their Akron and Cumber- 
3 nd factories at vy running at full capacity, while the pro- 
Ww. FF Weer duction of tires at tl tter plant during the first seven months 
‘ more than triple the amount manufactured dur- 
- 2 rresponding period last year. Maurice Switzer is vice- 

M. W secre sident of t ganizatiotr 

Stockholders of the Intercontinental Rubber Co., at a special 
F 0.0 W. H meeting held in Jersey City, New Jersey, September 12, approved 
I rhein il reorganizat lan for the creation of a new company 
wn as the Intercontinental Rubber Products Corporation with 
gg ogg pitalization of 60,400 shares of no par value and an authorized 
! _ fF $27903.000. 7 ner nt. 10 iI nvertible collateral trust 
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The firm formerly known as E. M. & F. Waldo has been 
changed from a partnership to a corporation, under the name of 
E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc., at 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
A factory is maintained at Harman, Maryland, where a specialty 
is made of the production of basofor, blanc fixe, and various 
colors used in the rubber industry. 

A change of name from Barnard-Lynah, Inc., to Barnard Co., 
Inc., 321 Broadway, New York, N. Y., is announced by officials 
of this corporation, which acts as a sales agent for cotton mills, 
particularly those making tire fabric. O. A. Barnard is president. 

The Ideal Waterproof Fabric Co., Inc., recently moved from 
443 Broadway to larger quarters in the Cable Building, 621 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. This concern handles a full line 
of rubberized materials such as nainsooks, batistes, silks, per- 
cales, hospital sheetings, etc., and sells to manufacturers and job- 
bers of household and sanitary aprons, bibs, baby pants, bathing 
shoes, bathing caps, raincoats, etc. 

Announcement is made of the removal of the offices of The 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association to the Fisk 
3uilding, 250 West 57th street, New York, N. Y. 

Announcement is made by officials of The Advance Rubber Co., 
offices and factory at 21-39 Gardner avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
the recent appointment of Arthur Golden as assistant sales man- 
ager. This organization manufactures tires and tubes and various 
mechanical goods 

Pennsylvania 

For the purpose of still further developing the business of the 
Quaker City Rubber Co., 624-628 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, C. A. Daniel, president of the concern, announces 
the recent appointment of James M. Dixon and Norman E. Oliver 
as directors. Mr. Dixon is connected in an executive capacity 
with several large corporations, while Mr. Oliver was formerly 
vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich Co. and has a wide experi- 
ence in the rubber industry. 

Although solvent, The Hydro-United Tire Co., Inc., Fourth 
and Hanover streets, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, recently passed 
into receivership, an equity proceeding to conserve the firm’s 
assets. Officials of the organization state that business is steadily 
growing, and that under the new conditions they are better able 
than ever before to proceed with the manufacture and sale of 
their products. A. V. Tisdale is sales manager, and John Hill 
and Ephraim Lederer are receivers. 

Due to increasing business the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New 
York, has found it necessary to secure larger and more com- 
modious quarters for its Philadelphia offices, at 612 Franklin 
Trust Building, 18-22 South 15th street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, with J. A. Meaney in charge as district manager. 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pennsylvania, is be- 
ing operated overtime to fill orders for pipe stems and other hard 


rubber products 


Southern Notes 

The Tirometer Valve Co., Charleston, West Virginia, has 
broken ground at Salisbury, North Carolina, for a new plant 
where a tire valve having certain improved features will con- 
tinue to be manufactured. The concern’s output has been taken 
over by The Paul Rubber Co., also of Salisbury, North Carolina, 
whose products include inner tubes and rubber specialties. M. W. 
McConnell is president of the last-mentioned organization. 

Press reports state that between 150 and 200 cotton mills will 
be represented this year at the second Made-in-Carolinas Expo- 
sition, to be held September 25-October 7, at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Several tire yarn and fabric mills will display their 
products on this occasion. 


The largest finishing plant in the South, the Union Bleachery 


uC 


at Greenville, South Carolina, has twice doubled its capacity since 
its establishment in 1902. In the most recent plant development 
the drying machines and calenders, as well as tentering machines, 
were supplied by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
a firm specializing in tire fabric drying machinery. 

Additions have been recently made at the plant of The Paul 
Rubber Co., Salisbury, North Carolina, while production is to be 
increased to 5,000 tubes daily. Inner tubes equipped with Tirom- 
eter valves represent one of this company’s specialties. R. B. 
Tracy is director of sales. 

The Electric Hose & Rubber Co., with general offices and 
plant at Wilmington, Delaware, is now operating at full capacity. 
A night force is at present being put on in order to build up the 
factory production to 2,500,000 feet of rubber hose monthly. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
J. W. Paulin manager of its branch in Louisville, Kentucky. 


MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL WASTE MATERIAL 
DEALERS 

The quarterly meetings of the National Waste Material Dealers 
were held at Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., September 19 and 
20. Plans were discussed for the establishment of an exchange 
where members can buy and sell waste materials of various kinds. 
The establishment of such an exchange will depend on recruiting 
50 members from the association membership to join the ex- 
change. 

It was determined to publish for distribution to users of scrap 
materials, a year book commemorative of the tenth anniversary 
of the organization of the association. 

Much business of a routine character was transacted. A total 
of 58 members and guests attended a luncheon at the Astor, pre- 
ceeding the general meetings 


The Rubber Trade in Rhode Island 


With the adjustment of labor difficulties, both national and 
local industries are settling into the harness, and plants that have 
been idle or partially so for months are beginning to assume an 
air of activity. Every one is optimistic that in a comparatively 
short time a condition approaching normalcy will obtain. The 
rubber industry is in the rufning with others and in Rhode 
Island the beginning of the last quarter of the year finds the 
situation bearing all the appearances of improvement. From all 
component parts of the industry here, reports indicate a larger 
volume of business than has been enjoyed for a long time, while 
the outlook is very encouraging. Stocks of all kinds have been 
generally depleted by the curtailment of manufacture and buying 
so that any appreciable increase in demand by the purchasing 
public will make itself felt almost immediately at the plants. 
Some managements are even optimistic enough to declare that 
they believe the coming year will be one of the busiest the rubber 
factories of this state have had in several years and are making 
quiet preparations to meet such a condition. 

The resumption of making operations at the National India 
Rubber Co.’s plant at Bristol, Rhode Island, on August 28, after 
a month’s shut-down has been followed by a gradual increase in 
the number of operatives in the several divisions. During the 
shutdown an account of stock was taken and extensive repairs 
and renovations were made in,and about the plant. Indications 
are favorable for an unusually busy season that is expected to 
continue throughout the winter. The last few weeks have re- 
vealed a considerable increase in orders received and it is ex- 
pected that there will be further additions to the working forces 
in the immediate future and there are rumors of the addition of 
another line of work after the first of the new year. 

It is understood that the making ticket in the keds division, 
upon resumption, called for a daily output of 36,000 pairs of shoes 
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W very the ticket would be increased as the 
sca I ure I t Vas spe lily verified in the 
gradual and steady increase made in the number of operatives 
sit the | t started d there is a ve decided atmosphere 
ptimisn gement prevalent in all departments of 

the establisl ent 

Many rumor e be circulati since the resumption 
of the plant, that it was for only a limited production and that the 
factory would und tedly shut down at a later date for an in- 
de te pe t accor to a statement made by Edward | 
Coop factor g € prospects are bright for an in- 

east that will keep the plant running tor 
some months t t Mr. Cooper also pointed to the fact that 
addit il har ire tantly being taken on in the stitching 
department and t | ible that more will be hired at 
in early dat He rt states that conditions were apparently 
never so mis v e present time 

The Revere Rubber ( reports a good business with some ex 
cellent orders booked that will keep things moving briskly for 
some time to come During the past few weeks the company 
has been calling for girls th experienced and learners, tor its 
various departments. 

The United States Rubber Co., gets @® increase of about $500,- 
000 in the valuation of its property holdings in Providence, ac- 


ording to the assessment of the Board of Assessors filed the past 


Treasurer for collection. The valuation is 
last year to $4,248,540 this year. Among 


month with the City 


umped from $3,744,540 





the individuals, firr und corporations assessed upon a valuation 
f $50,000 or are the following identified or affliated with 
the rubber indu American Emery Wheel Works, $350,780; 
American Multiple Fabric Co., $117,580; Joseph Banigan Estate, 
$1,110,480: Augustus O. Bourn, $96,140; Bourn Rubber C 

$292 580: M. E. Davol, $530,700; Davol Rubber Co., $627,100; 





Glendale Elastic Fabric Co., $217,300; Mechanical Fabric C 
$118,800: New England Butt Co., $259,940; Eugene R. Phillips 
$56,500: Providence Rubber Co., $686,000; Revere Rubber Co 
$262,200; Rhode und Hospital Trust Co., trustee under will of 
losey Davol, $391,600: Textile Finishing Machinery Co., $689,- 
500: Samuel P. Colt Estate, $140,000; Walker Webbing C 
S1020A4) 

The Consumer ubber Supply ¢ 78 Broadway, Providence 
hode Island, is being ted by Roy A. Johnson and James 
A. Doherty, ac rding to their statement ed at the office ot the 
ity clerk 
Rome A. Be 63 Bernice street, Woonsocket, has filed a 
luntary petiti bankruptcy in the United States District 
( t for Rhod land ving his total liabilities as $20,567 

i ets as $1,040 Among the largest creditors are Iver 
Rubber ( And n Massachusetts $6,732: The Star Rubber Ci 
Akron, Oh $1,353; Per Rubber ( Boston, Massachusetts, 
$1,129: Wayne Pump & Tank Co., Ft. Wayne, Indiana, $990; 
l restone Tire & R er Co., Providence, Rhode Island, 
$1,523 and George Grow Tire C Bost Massachusetts, $327 

The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 
Manufactured Goods 
n¢ ictive demand for the products of Trenton 
ber factories still ntinues. .This statement holds true of all 

é f rubber g manufactured locally, and must be taken as 
test I f the satisfactory values and excellent qualities of 
l renton-made r goods. Many shrewd buyers for the largest 
purchasers of rubber products have reached the conclusion that 
e combination of price and quality obtainable from several of 

the Trenton mechanical rubber goods factories is hard to match in 
ther markets Tt fact together with prompt service has con- 
tributed greatly towards the building of Trenton’s rubber busi- 


ness, and the retention by its rubber manufacturers both old 


and new trade 
Empire Sold and Reorganized 


Che plant and all assets of the Empire Tire & Rubber Corpora- 


tion, Trenton, New Jersey, were sold, on September 13, to Camp- 


bell, Heath & Co., 5 Nassau street, New York, N. \ for $1,675,- 
000. At that time plans were also made for the organization, un- 
der the laws of the State of New Jersey, of the Murray Rubber 
Co., with the following as officers and directors 
DIRECTORS 

William H. Peck, president of the Third National Bank of 
Scranton , 

H. J. Angermeier, vice-president of the National Bank of 
Kentucky 


W. D. Campbell, president of the Van Camp Packing Co. 
W. M. Pepper, treasurer of Campbell, Heath & C 
C. E. Murray, Jr. 

OFFICERS 
C. Edward Murray, Jr., president and general manager 
William M. Pepper, vice-president and treasurer 
Harvey R. Nason, secretary 
Ray H. Paddock, manager Tire Division. 
Robert M. Stuart, manager Mechanical Goods Division 
W. W. Sanders, factory manager. 
Albert N. Alexander, comptroller. 
H. Earl Berrien, assistant treasurer. 
Norman S. Conover, assistant secretary. 


The above executive personnel is identical with that which has 
been running the plant successfully during the recent receivership, 
while C 


receivers 


Edward Murray, the new president, represents one cf the 


The list of district managers also remains practically 
unchanged 

The and 
goods will be continued as in the past, with the Murray products 
the organization state that the 


Murray Rubber Co. will be simply a new corporate name. 


manufacture of Empire tires tubes and mechanical 


in addition. Executives of new 


rrenton 
The next meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of 
New Jersey will be held on October 9. A large attendance is 
looked for, and the president, Charles E. Stokes, is preparing an 


interesting program looking towards social enjoyment as well as 
business matters of interest to the membership. This is in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at the last meeting of the association. 
It is that 


large will be discussed at this meeting. 


likely some matters of general interest to the trade at 


Captain Ernest Buckleton, well known to the rubber trade of 
the United States, and particularly to local manufacturers, is ex- 
Trenton next month: Buckleton 
served in the World War in the British Army and was wounded 
at the He is 
gaged in the crude rubber business in London and also represents 


pected to arrive in Captain 


Battle of the Marne and later at Ypres now en- 
a large United States manufacturer of reclaimed rubber 
The Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., is still operating over- 


time in several departments. It reports a volume of business al- 
most equalling the high production mark of the year, with every 
prospect of so continuing for some time. 

The Thermoid 


all departments. 


Rubber Co., Trenton, reports business good in 
The plant is running full time and by eliminating 
night work it is hoped to give all the regular employes steady 
work all winter. 

The United & Globe Rubber Co. and the Glol« 


Corporation, Trenton, have good prospects for the coming winter 


Rubber Tire 


months with all departments running to full capacity at the present 


time. 

The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. is finding business 
a little slack as the result of the railroad strike. The company 
has many orders to fill when shipping conditions become better. 
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The Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation is unable to fill many 
The company 
garden and fire 


wders on time and prospects were never better 


has an unusually large number of orders for 


hose, while the tire department is being operated by three shifts. 

The 
output, 
to 400 tires and tubes per day, and is somewhat behind on orders 


Bergougnan Rubber Co., is constantly increasing its daily 


which at the present time is on an average of from 300 
The curing department of this company is operating twenty-four 
hours per day while in the mill departments two shifts are em- 
ployed. Jean Grenier, vice-president of the company, states that 
the company is in need of additional machinery, especially vul- 
canizers, and these will be He also 
states that the future for the tire trade looks very bright when 


conditions generally become normal. 


installed within a short time. 


Horace B. Tobin has returned from an extended tour of England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, and has resumed charge of the 
iffairs of the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co. 


E. B 


who accompanied Mr. 


Fulper, president of The American Oil & Supply Co., 
Tobin on his European tour, has also re- 
turned home, and reports a very satisfactory volume of business 
during his absence. His company handles a number of lines of 


rubber manufacturers’ raw materials, especially mineral com- 
pounds 

The affairs of the Semple Rubber Co. are still in the hands of 
J. V. B. Wicoff, 
Wicoff has not 


trict Court 


who was appointed receiver some time ago. Mr. 
as yet made any report to the United States Dis- 


MacGregor, former official of the Globe Rubber Tire 
W. Kugler, former 
returned t 


Harry L 


Co., Trenton, who was indicted with Herbert 


president of the concern, for embezzlement, was 
Trenton on September 10, and is held under $20,000 bail for his ap- 
pearance before the Mercer County Grand Jury 

The Eureka Tire Co., will hereafter manufacture cord tires 
only. The regular line will be giant oversize and extra ply. 


D Lane 


ber Co. and has become actively engaged with the Eureka Tire Co., 


Powers has severed his connection with the Trent Rub- 


»f which he is president. 
New Jersey Notes 
Morristown, New Jersey, is in- 


It will re- 
Meanwhile re- 


Manhattan Rubber Co., 


machinery in the reclaiming department. 


The 
stalling new 
quire about three months to complete the work. 
claiming on a small scale is in progress, while the crude rubber 
mill is working to capacity. More rubber is being turned out at 
the Manhattan plant at present than at any time since the factory 
was built. 

The Rubber Co., 
opened a new department for the manufacture of tennis shoes. 


Lambertville Lambertville, New Jersey, has 
The company has already booked a number of orders and is ex- 
pected to be kept busy during the coming winter supplying the de- 
mand for indoor tennis shoes. A force of sixty hands has been 
started in the new department. 

The Maywald Rubber Co., Nutley, New Jersey, manufacturer 
of gloves, tubing, etc., reports that sales for the first six months 
of this year were greater than for the entire twelve months of last 
Extensive additions to the plant are now being made while 
the company’s capitalization has been recently doubled. A larger 


Frederick J. May- 


year, 


line of rubber goods will be manufactured. 
wald is president 

The Armstrong 
recently begun an addition to its plant in consequence of the in- 
G. F. 


Rubber Co., Inc., Garfield, New Jersey, has 


demands for the company’s cord truck tires. 


is president, and J. A. Walsh is secretary. 


creasing 
Armstrong 


REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C. 


Pearson's “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufactured Goods 
Settlement of the coal strikes and the receipt of large ship- 
ments of English bituminous coal have made unlikely any rubber 
factory shut-downs. Most plants were well supplied. New Eng- 
land railway maintenance forces have been almost fully marned 
for several weeks, and no serious delay in shipments has occurred. 
Most spotty 


business is reported here and there. 


Massachusetts rubber plants are busy, although 


Rubber footwear plants are 
operating on large tickets, and tire demand is holding up sur- 
Mechanical goods production is now very near 


normal, belting and hose lines showing considerable improvement, 


prisingly well. 


Heel manufacture and consumption shows steady increase, and 
the growing popularity of sport shoes is reflected in the call for 
Brisker business is reported :n clothing 


stocks had 


Insulated wire and aut 


rubber and fiber soles. 


lines and druggists’ sundries. Dealers’ become de- 


pleted and are being replenished. topping 
demand. Most 


various new uses for their product and announcements of 


good reclaimers are investigating 


continue in 
their 
entry into the field of rubber goods manufacturing are to Le ex- 
pected. \ being 


n hard rubber radio 


slight increase parts is 


ncted, though this market is not developing as rapidly as had 


been expected 


Statistics of Rubber Manufacture 


Kkubber goods amounting to $130,666,028 represented about 
one-thirtieth of the value of the manufactures in Massachusetts 
for the year 1919, according to the 34th annual report of the 


Director of Statistics, which has just been published. Substan- 


tial gains over the previous year are shown, and the state still 
maintained its leading position in the manufacture of rubber 
boots and shoes 

Fight $43,582,806 


using stock and materials valued at $17,621,139, and paying wages 


establishments with an invested capital of 


amounting to $12,762,706 to an average of 13,062 wage earners, 
vroduced rubber boots and shoes to the value of $44,307,961. 


Forty-seven establishments with an invested capital of $64,522,- 





117, using stock and materials valued at $47,627,882, aad paying 
$11,538,080 to an average of 9,600 
earners, produced other miscellaneous rubber goods to the 
of $86,358,067. 
The total 
pi , oe : : . 7s 2 
establishments selling rubber products exclusive of rubber boots 


wages amounting to wage 


value 
value of rubber goocs exports is not srated, but 11 
and shoes exported goods valued at $2,248,118. 


Although most of the rubber footwear is produced in or near 


Beston, many of the miscellaneous rubber products are manu- 


tactured elsewhere in the state. In metropolitan Boston five 
establishments, with an invested capital of $30,200,220, vusing 
stock and materials valued at $14,712,656, and paying wages 


11,384 wage carvers, 
produced $39,070,709. 


Miscellaneous rubber goods to the value of $22,281,886 were pro- 


emounting to $11,332,853 to an average of 


rubber boots and shoes to the value of 


duced by twenty establishments with an invested capital of $12,- 


616,2' using stock and materials costing $8,507,609, and paying 
wages amounting to $2,454,233 to an average of 2,473 wage 
earners. 

The total rubber goods production of metropolitan Boston 


was therefore $61,352,595, or about 47 per cent of the total for 
the state. 


Boston 
Increasing autumn demand for waterproof clothing has 
necessitated doubling production by the Clifton Manufacturing 
Co., Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. Salesmen went out with 


a complete new calendered rubber clothing line on September 15. 
The Graphic 
the last 


Arts Show, held in Mechanics’ Building during 


week in August, was probably the largest and most 
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und allied trad eve! [he Phillips Rubber Co., 10 High street, Boston, Massachu- 

t mod print tts. recently moved its factory to 38-45 Main street, Cambridge, 
\ ichusetts, where increased space and new equipment will 
any to meet present and future needs more easily. 
f1 er. Pneu Demands for molded mechanical goods, upon which the company 
wwe greatly increased during the last six months. 


1 


laynard, formerly with the Revere Rubber Co., has joined 


Frat Ik er | \n increase in capitalization from $1,200,000 to $1,400,000 has 





le recently the Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co., 50 

S t Massachusetts The compan adopted 

{ y in order to increase more efficiently and extensively 

é ment of water power at its tire fabric mills in Salmon, 

R8. y Fuller ills, New mpshir Yonald T. Lyman is treasurer of the 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


\ assac =¢ + No es > . 
la husett : Manufactured Goods—Akron 


the Ford Motor Co. plant did not immediately 


i n production of tires at the Goodyear Tire 

( vhich stood alone in having curtailed production 

Ford shutdow1 me. The other factories had con- 

é | basis and eopening of the 

f I my tively littl Most of the companies 
I dt ifficulty ting the casings 

] e gone to I dealers channe S, 


‘ unexpected 1 eases in demand for 
I t deman expected 
t s : expected to drop off during the coming 
sonal decline must come soon is generally 
held off more than three months now 
ever, dealer ders nt it rate 
nt present production for at least another month. 
¢ l f mechat goods has shown increases during the 
enter tir t [his is also true for the present month and all in- 
ntinuance during the next few months. 
lepartments are erating at very close to normal, 
M principal Iting and hose Heel production has constantly 
VN re 1 will be made in this line this 
Mar ‘ ‘ ath -« eat Druggists’ sundries sales have shown constant increases. 


Rar a rl tocks tl ighout the country were exceedingly low and 


: a “a ” ain saaere | found it necessary to build them up. Boots and 
moved rapidly and departments are practically at 
MN e's 7 i rmal production. The B. F. Goodrich Co. has enjoyed a large 


the me “Pavl vo” galosh which was placed on the 








market last season. Sale of four-buckle arctics has been better 
soles s expect departments will continue to operate 
: - se t The increasing demand for radio 
: : “ . telephone has better business in the hard rubber 
, ment, although it is doubted if the demand for parts will 
] ( nticipated last yea 
( ’ Cha, M \ . 
! Modification of Spring Dating Recommended 

The pol f ext the so-called “spring datit to auto- 
t = \ ‘ . ' dealers in southern and warmer states is entirely fal- 
2 feet hig rect Be saewery | t lacious and should be stopped for the good of the dealers as well 
be read is of 1 s the manufacturers, according to William O'Neil, vice-president 

the Fi on nd general manager of The General Tire & Rubber C 


! so-called spring dating idea was evolved to insure even 
Chel Massachusetts; Sherbrooke, Qu ul nt } production in the factories during the normally dull months in 
Jersey, are now running at full acit Sal f soles and tay the industry,” Mr. O’Neil states. “In the northern states cold 
re averaging a t 50,000 gross annually, while the rubber e] ither and snow make it impossible to use tires during the 

tput is 125,000 pairs daily. Officials of the mpany state that winter months. The dealers, unless given some inducement to 


business for this rrent year will be much larger than even 


during these months, would certainly not buy 





Oo?1 1 wer tantial ner + . . 2 7 £ 
of 1921 ve l percentage ao er 1e cold months. Therefore, manufacturers gave 
who ordered goods during the cold months “spring 


7 ‘ 
troller } rc ‘ 





ren 
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lating” on their accounts, payable April or May 10 In this The P. |] Welton Engineering Cod. has been organized an 
ly dealers were assure Oo! tires when the motor g season incorporate 1 tor $50,000 inder Ohio laws to take over the sels 
ened production ntinued of comparatively even keel and business of the Akron Engineering Co., of which P. | 
the factories Welton was president. The new company will continue its 
‘However, this practice es not mean anything in the south work of building and managing new rubber companies and an 

vhere the motoring seas uns twelve months. Why should  nounces that contracts for two new plants have been practical! 

any dealer be given five and six months to pay for the tires completed 

which he sells during the winter months just as rapidly as he does Rubber Works Co., rubber reclaimer, anti 


during the summer months? 


“The northern dealer cann 





that reason the practice is a 
this dating in tl 


of abolishing 
of ho 
mant 


says. 


Rubber Machinery 

















The Philadelphia 


ming y 





ear will show a material improvement 


ot tur o cash and tor ve the present Demand for reclaimed has shown some in- 
ry g I am in favor creas \t pres plant operations are at better than 50 per 
e states which do not have extremes = cent of normal 

ill make this proposal to the tire , 7a ; , 

. : reaps William Pfeiffe secretary and treasurer t The Miller R 

the very near future Mr. O’Ne ; ey : , tt 

: ( has gone Europe f 1 t months’ trip, and will d 
e the m: time i stud I conditions in ¢ 


Manufacturers Optimistic mat 





























y 
The manufacturers of r er machinery and equipment in the Production of TI Mil Rubber ( tinues t hig 
entire Akron district teel en ig r the better business Druggists’ sundries business reported ve good Che play 
which has obtained during t past six months and the prospects all demand has grown larger and is requiring creas n equip- 
vhich are now view f he future While improvement in ment 
— a = , ceaiiies 2? oe ee netantt . " : 
many instances h | en li tantly } Ke Springfield t t S ow running t 
— 4 : 
upward capacity with product in the neig od of 1,900 pneumatic 
The Akron Standard M & M ( s just complete 100 s and 1.200 inner tubes a da Every indicatior 
a $20,000 additi whi | é in 50 per cent to the ; { contin ; this productio: hedule into tl 
uctory or space lhe dit : making mec ' 
molds into the yroduct ( nv has just entered . . + ° D . 
* ; ; - ‘ xecutives f The Gene 1 lire & Kubber Cx Akr Ohio, 
[he e factory has be rking several : : . rie 
; ; , ee te that the present year has be busiest one both in units 
onths with no let up sight at the present tim The Bridg« _ , ‘ : : 
: ad ¢ i In the story otf t I rganizatior recent items ot 
Machine Co. reports t S t t ( tantly in- ' , : , f 
; terest it nnection with tl mpany in e the opening o 
reasing business ] \damson Machine Co.’s operations are - 
wre ' 6 new ag it 1314 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee, and the 
a ve al erage ot OU ] | f . t es t he ; : 
 . ' v ippointment R. E, Parker esident representati f the 
uar} r } ] : | | 9 ; 1+ . 
somewhat sier than the 1 ne s Che Akr Kquipment : —* 
: a . : mpany at Portland, Oregor R. P. Lyman has been transferred 
t t / epiacemeé ‘ ( i ataal here he 1 ’ ire f Sa I 3 O . terri- 
siness, wh ew ! reasing ry \kr er ae 
TV 
fold & Machinery | . g time, with t ngraving . 
ee | past three months The In é I er ( \krot 
partment operating thr shiits 1 Most of the new business ' ; | « “i 
a1 Onn S ) operating 1 oht 1 ¢ vit] dail ‘ uction 
ginates outside I \K m ’ & ict customers _ I ; —_ 
. . : ’ : 600 casings and &00 tubes 
vanting the equipment the same day it is ordered The 
aughn Machinery Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has just re- \ two-story rubber reclaiming plant at North and Furnace 
ed from a large corporatior Oregi in order for new treets, Akron, Ohio, was complete estroyed by fire of un- 
. ° : 4 | . vent’ y ’ , ’ mbher f \lever : 
equipment with an initial capacity 500 tires a day The Fran now gi September el Meyer ( has 
Foundry & Machine Co., of Barbe n. Ohi las enjoyed on¢ en running the plant, estimates the loss at $100,000 
of the best summers in the history of the company, although L. C. Rockhill, sales manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
cafes falls. f . codon rres lyrino the a tan , ‘ , ; , . 
slight falling « s c during ¢ ist Tew Co., Akron, Ohio, recently completed fifteen years of service with 
weeks that organizatio For seven years he held the position of man- 
Akron iger of automobile tire sales. 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. is planning to double prod According to the Firestone News Service, the production of 
I ! I 
tion capacity at an expense of $200,000. Present production is tires in Akron alone for March, 1922, exceeded 1,500,000, a figure 
the neighborhood of 2,000 tires a The company will show « much greater than that for March, 1921, which represented the 
material increase in business over last year, as well as in surplus ota] tire production of the United States as being 1,163,000 for 
and cash accounts in a _ forthcomir statement which will be 
issu for » first tl -quarters of the companv’s a ) 1 1c 
issued for the first three-qua t the company’s year. The R. J. Caldwell Co., with main offices at 15 Park Row, 
( \. Myers, superintendent of engineering at The Fireston New York, N. Y., announces the opening of an office at 602-603 
Tit Rubl . bh ‘ onan tain saamiien? tin : ; ; 
Tire & Rubber ¢ las returned Irom a tv nonths try Flatiron Building, Akron, Ohio, with C. M. White, Jr., in charge. 
Katy : nla * : “Aancern \ Yr ° . P . . 
<urope Conditions, as aS employment 1S concerne Wess Mr. White was formerly the general sales manager for the Fire- 
better in Germany than in most of the other countries he visited, <tone Steel Products Co 
while unemployment in England was greater than in all the rest , ad : r ae — 
cyan Pro’ ' ; Russell Farley, formerly purchasing agent of The Marathor 
of Europe French conditions are showing some improvement , we ‘ . os : 3 
Z ‘ . : ie Co., has « in the sale of pigments, chemicals and othe 
Holland, Switzerland and Scotland are in very good shap s , SE , ; ; er net 
wih @ : | ‘ . supplies for r factories at the office of the Rubber Engineer- 
compared with the other European States oy : , ‘ , 
a <3 ; ng ( 712 Second National Building, Akron, Ohio. 
: +} 
The Mason & Rubber Co. is now prod gm 
| hil a h tubber Co. has experienc -onsiderable in- 
4,000 tires a day with every possibility of its new plant, th The Mohawk Ru ber has experi¢ iced a consid rable it 
\ ee . - , rease in export business during * past fev nths Mis 1S 
former Owen & Rubber Co., going to 1,500 a day within a _ ex] busine du the past few mo Thi 
, - ‘ = showing ; y per cer ynthly advance at the present time 
month, giving the company a total output of more than 5,000 howing a 10 per ce it monthly advance at the present tim 
. P F largely in th Scandinavian ountries 
tires a da Sales during August were the largest in the histor rgely in the Scand sam 
of the mpany, totaling more than $1,100,000, and pointing t The pneumatic tire business of the Swinehart Tire & Rub! 
more t $11.000.000 wort siness during the vear ( has shown a remarkable increas luring the past ' 1 the 
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r have also gained. The factory is run- [he plant and assets of the former Apollo Tire & Rubber Co., 
ning with thr hifts a day in some departments and with two 3962 East 93rd street, Cleveland, Ohio, have been taken over by a 
ifts iv it ther recently-formed corporation, known as The Maderite Rubber 
The Western Reserve Rubber ( has added several new Products Co. The manufacture of tires will be continued by the 
welties during the past month. For the first time the company new organization, whose executive personnel includes: R. W. 
has attempted to make rubber “squawker” goats and cats. These John, president; W. V. Sleek, vice-president in charge of sales; 
new found favor with the trade and orders are R. F. Manning, secretary and service manager; and E. J. Ernst, 
lara ' ery good with right prospects for the tactory manager 
Christn ti The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., with main offices at 
s tt dent of he Amazon Rubber ( has re- 18 to 88 Thirty-third street, Brooklyn, New York, reports the re- 
gned at n temporarily succeeded by Claude E. Dettler, turn from Europe of A. R. Anderson, sales engineer. Mr. Ander- 
for sever tary of the mpany son will resume his duties in the Akron district with headquarters 
rhe + two months have been the best in the history of The at 462 Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
sta IX ( i lat ry has pe ited at three shifts 
i day ring the entire period Announcement is made that P. 
M. Dean, formerly with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 
joined th lepartment and has been assigned to Illinois : E z oe 
The Ti aii sili Ri “oneal ilaiRiadiiaes, al dibs abi Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
nveelliy , shine lhe present plant eens is limited and \. well attended regular monthly meeting and luncheon of the 
lara roduction wi e delaved until a new building which Midwest Rubber Manufacturers’ Association was held on Sep- 
. , . juipped The producti f tember 20, at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois. In the ab- 
ols 35000 a da vith radio parts sence of the president, W. W. Wuchter, the vice-president, 
showine ” Thomas Fallen, of the Lion Tire & Rubber Co., La Fayette, 
: Indiana, presided. 
Ohio Notes In discussing the tire situation it was said that the large amount 
mbert Tire & Rubber ¢ Barberton, is preparing to of tires now being marketed at cut prices is harming the tire 
double prod f cushion tires for the second time this year. _ trade Several small manufacturers are now selling tires at a 
tions for a new addition are already completed and the loss W » others are adopting the deplorable policy of using cheap 
construction of t iperstructure will be started within the next fabrics and otherwise weakening their tire constructions to pro- 
few weel TI mpany will have a capacity of more than 353 duce goods at a low price It was predicted that the small 
tires a day when the new equipment is operating manufacturers would gradually come to a cash sales basis and 
W. E. McCormish, for the past vear general manager of the also calculate costs by a poundage method in order to secure 
American Rubber Corporation, at Niles, Ohio, has severed his accurate results 
connect vith ¢ mpany. Thus far he is devoting his entire C. D. Hardy, principal speaker at the meeting, considered the 
me ¢ vement of the Rubber Engineering Co.. of Present readjustment in industry, agriculture and commerce and 
Akror f which he is the head the return of prices to proper levels. 
\ —— menaeer af The Macatien. Co.. J. M. Baskin, of the New York Daily News Rec wd, referred 
Cuyahoga Falls 5s succeeded Russell Farley in the purchasing to the fact that clothing manutacturers and retailers are ex- 
; P ‘<0s , periencing a falling off ip trade due to the growth in popularity 
department ssuming the new duties in addition to those he ’ nig : : ; : 
Ta ' of automobiles which disposes the motorist to spend money for 
; “ ~ oe ee automol iles and their upkeep rather than on clothing 
ee ee i Oeics The suggestion was made that association meetings be held in 
r a . mime e j Rag aa ili , ee other cities than Chicago but definite action on this matter was 
. eS ee a oo deferred until the October meeting 
1x T 
E. | App, for eral years connected with the rubber in- : Midwestern Notes 
dustry in various capacities, has been named sales manager ot The Krippendorf-Tuttle White Cliffs Products Co., 30 North 
the Excel Rubber | Wadsworth, Ohio. While production has Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, which owns and operates 
not beer reased materially since the receivership was lifted, -what is said to be the largest chalk whiting plant in the United 
tne m| expects to maintain present production. Orders for States, has completed the installation of new machinery for the 
belts are increasing production of 300 tons daily. An increasing demand is reported 
The te Leather Products ( has been incorporated for for “K-T” chalk whiting which is said to be equal to English 


$1,000,000 under the laws of Delaware to take over the plant of — cliffstone. Calvin Stitt, who is well known in the rubber industry, 
the Doyle Tire & Rubber Co., between Crumroy and Myersville, has been appointed general sales manager of the Krippendorf- 


Ohio, for the purpose of manufacturing leather substitutes from Tuttle company 

a combination of leather and rubber. The company is headed by About a year ago the plant and assets of the Dry Climate Tire 
? > -¢ formerly f | no he > rec +) 7 »] ° . ~ . , = 

B. W. Rote wrmerly of Akron but more recently of Cleveland Manufacturing Co. were taken over by The Mid-West Tire Man- 


The secretary and treasurer is F. W. Hildebrand, also of Cleve- yfacturing Co., with factory and general offices at Arvada, Colo- 
rado. Since then two additions to the plant have been built and 

In order to keep in closer contact with factory operations The new machinery has been installed, thereby increasing the capacity 
New Tread Tire Co. has removed its offices from Columbiana to to five hundred tires and fifteen hundred tubes daily. The execu- 
East Palestine, Ohio. The company’s executives include S. W. tive personnel includes the following: Charles W. Clark, presi- 


Tidd, president, and E. P. Altenburg, general manager. dent; Ford S. Taft, secretary and treasurer, and J. W. St. Clair, 
New appointments of executives of The Falls Rubber Co. factory superintendent. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, include: G. D. Kratz, sales manager; The Iowa Cord Tire Co., Inc., 24th and Scott streets, Des 

Fred H mey, factory superintendent; and Charles Wattleworth, Moines, Iowa, has recently installed new machinery and equip- 


assistant superintendent. The company specializes in the manu- ment, while the plant capacity has been increased to 1,500 tires a 


facture of “Falls” tires and “Evergreen” tubes. day. The company is capitalized at $4,500,000 
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The Sponge Tire & Rubber Co., Red Wing, Minnesota, which 
began production January 1, 1922, is now turning out 500 tires 
a day in three shifts. Present plans include an extension to the 
factory, in order to take care of increasing business. George N. 
Graham is general manager. 

Although a friendly receiver has been appointed for The Ma- 
jestic Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, production at full 
capacity is being maintained at the plant, where “Majestic” tires 
and inner tubes for small cars are being manufactured. Continu- 
ally increasing business recently necessitated an enlargement of 
the factory. Reilly C. Adams is receiver, and H. M. Bradford, 
formerly superintendent of production, will continue as manager 
for the receiver. 

The Yale Tire & Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut, manu- 
facturer of tires and tubes, announces the appointment of M. P. 
Trout, who will cover city territory in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
working through the company’s Indianapolis branch, of which M. 
E. Majors is manager. With headquarters at the same branch, 
Karl S. Moore will attend to Western Indiana territory. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, has re- 
cently opened a branch at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, with H. D. 
Updike in charge. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, is building an addition, measuring 175 by 400 feet, to its 
plant known as the West Allis Works. On its completion about 
January 1, the factory formerly known as the Reliance Works 


will be closed, and is now being offered for sale. 


Rubber Trade on the Pacifie Coast 


Manufactured Goods 


3risk sales of solid and pneumatic tires for trucks were a 
notable feature of the rubber business on the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing September, and the impression is that the demand will be 
sustained until late in the year. Numerous mines having been 
reopened, a good demand has developed for belting, packing, 
hose, and various mechanical rubber goods for replacement and 
for new extensions. Druggists’ sundries are running rather slow, 
but an improvement is due next month. Heavy deliveries of 
rubber shoes ordered last spring are being made, and some novel- 
ties in cloth-topped, leather-trimmed, rubber-soled sport shoes 
as well as strapped bathing sandals are being introduced to the 


trade for 1923 wear. 
Los Angeles 


A marked improvement in sales over the corresponding period 
in 1921 is reported by F. R. Carroll, manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. Mr. Carroll directs 
all Goodrich and Diamond operations in Southern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico, and the Yokohama Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co. in Japan. For three years prior to 1921, he was in 
Japan as vice-president of the Goodrich concern there, super- 
vising the output of a full line of tires and mechanicals. 

Production at the Goodyear company’s Los Angeles plant is 
running strong, even though somewhat under the peak record of 
4.666 tires and 5,306 tubes turned out on August 18. The highest 
previous score was 4,076 tires and 5,000 tubes made on August 
12, 1921, according to H. E. Blythe, superintendent. 

A recent report shows that on March 1, 1921, the company’s 
deficit was $3,157,762; on January 1, 1922, $1,672,453: and on 
June 1, 1922, $1,224,658.12. Cutting of tire prices of late, how- 
ever, may prevent much further reduction in deficit during the 
remainder of this year. Earnings during the first six months of 
this year are said to be almost $500,000; current liabilities re- 
duced from $538,935.63 to $473,477.74; current assets increased 
from $7,045,952.56 to $7,998,345.43. The deferred charges carried 





in the assets column on March 1, 1921, at $900,000 were $553,- 
141.24 on January 1, 1922, and on June 1 last, $346,077.14 

Clifton Slusser, general superintendent, has returned from 
Akron where he spent several weeks introducing various new 
processes in tire making that had been originated at the Los 
Angeles plant. F. X. Kennelly, sales manager, and J. K. Haugh, 
manager of tire sales, spent the latter part of September in Akron. 

The Los Angeles Rubber Club is the newest organization in its 
line. It is composed chiefly of executives of local rubber manu- 
facturers and the larger rubber trading concerns and branch man- 
agers of the leading rubber companies of the country. J. B. 
Magee, branch manager of the United States Rubber Co., is presi- 
dent; Adolf Schleicher, president of the Samson Tire & Rubber 
Co., vice-president; and Frank Price, of Nelson & Price, tire 
dealers, is secretary and treasurer. The object of the club is to 
promote better feeling among those who largely influence the 
rubber trade in Los Angeles, to check unfair trade practices, to 
raise the business standards of willing small dealers, and grad- 
ually to educate the public to a better appreciation of rubber 
goods of all kinds. The club intends to hold luncheon meetings 
every Friday. 

The United States Rubber Co. reports business excellent, tire 
sales alone being several times as much (in units) in some sec- 
tions as recorded a year ago. The Los Angeles branch has thirty- 
seven salesmen and ten more will be added within a month. 
H. O. Bock, manager of tire sales, is now visiting the company’s 
leading distributers in the entire southern California field 

The Eno Rubber Corporation, 1026 South Los Angeles street, 
Los Angeles, is one of the busy concerns in the Southwest. It is 
running strong especially on red and gray Eno tubes, Exso tires, 
numerous mechanicals, and also numerous patented specialties. 
The plan for financing the new concern which took over the old 
Eno business and whereby additional funds were sought for in- 
creasing production, is reported by R. R. Musser, president, as 
quite successful, and the company’s position stronger than ever. 

The use of inflated water wings, rubber inner tubes, and other 
air-containing articles by bathers has been forbidden by the au- 
thorities, Long Beach, California. Objection is not made to the 
new goods particularly but to their misuse and rough handling 
as well as the employment of nearly worn out tubes, which re- 
sulted in bursting and several narrow escapes from drowning. 

The Los Angeles agency for one of the semisolid tire brands, 
Lambert “Trublpruf,” made in Akron, Ohio, reports sales of over 
$60,000 during the past year. The Trublpruf Cord Tire Co., 
Figueroa and 3lst street, controls the sales in the southwestern 


eld. 
San Francisco 


George H. Mayo, of New York, vice-president of the United 
States Rubber Co., with Mrs. Mayo, son and daughter, have been 
visiting Pacific Coast points. Mr. Mayo has been the guest of 
J. P. Brady, general manager of the United States Rubber Co., 
west coast division at San Francisco, and of J.-B. Magee, branch 
manager in Los Angeles 

H. A. Farr, manager of tire sales, and H. D. Chandlee, man- 
ager of mechanical sales of the west coast division of the United 
States Rubber Co., have been making a first-hand study of trade 
conditions in southern California and Arizona. 

Thomas F. Kimball, director of Hood Rubber Products Co., 
Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts, and William McKinney, vice- 
president and director of Youngs Rubber Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., were recent visitors to the principal Pacific Coast cities. 


The Coast Tire & Rubber Co. is running fifteen hours a day in 
two shifts, and is steadily breaking in new help. Its factory 


on 12th street between 48th and 50th avenues, Oakland, Califo~-ia, 
is one of the most up-to-date tire plants in the country \sso- 
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ciated with tl I y is the Coast Tire Sales Com yf America. His clubs include Phi Beta Kappa; Phi Delta Phi; 
pa R t s president This cone \ Akron City Club; Union Club, Cleveland, Ohio; and the Lawyers’ 
on " pla number mort Club, New York, N. ¥ 
| r I et the plant perated as Th Pi r _— ae 
ful \ California. The additions wil - ae : . 
, , | forced concrete buildings, which wil Tire Price Deflation 
p $150,000 The Pioneer organization man The rubber industry felt the effects of the present post-war 
ict e, rubber belting and a nds o lepression more quickly and more severely than most other lines 
m R. Mansfield is vice-president f business. It is of greater significance, therefore, that the 
. manufacture of rubber products, and especially of tires, has been 
Southwestern Notes gp = 
one of the first industries to recover its former activity. The 
Ne \ , p of Fim ng tire demand of the present season compares favorably with that 
ip g before the end of October. This cot- of the best months of 1920. The factory output of tires for 
I t taminated, will be ginned at a special September has approached or equaled that of August but present 
plant it a good distance from the mau indications point the approach of the usual seasonal decline in 
. ' \! Pima Cotton Growers” \ssociatiot demand. Scheduled tire production for the next three months 
as arra { $1,500,000 in loans for growers at 9/2 per cent” will result ih curtailment of output by monthly ten per cent 
A Da f 20 cents a pound for No. 1; 18 cents for No. 2 drops for October and November and 20 per cent for De- 
16 cents No. 3 14 cents for No. 4. This is in addition mber from the figures for August and September 
he open credit which the War Finance Board will again extend 
ihe memes rh sociation has also helped to reduce git INCREASE AND DECREASE OF TIRE PRICES 
; : a ee ee os oe ae sainuaeen Percentage Tire Percentage Tire 
5S, «4 marketing costs, and thus enmance grow Price Increase Price Decrease 
D Over Pre-War Below Pre-War 
Level During War Level During Deflation 
Northwestern Notes Sizes Sizes 
aa a 
Che by Lompres n Tube Co., East Burnside and Thi id of Tire Per Ce nt iy hed Per Cent Fahy P| 
streets, Portland, Oregon, is doubling the capacity of its plant abric 27.75 29.00 42.00 
Plans are also being considered regarding the erection of othe 38.00 26.75 54.50 
factories in various parts of the United States and Canad The accompanying graphic chart embraces seven and one-half 
Officials of the pr t corporation state that they are devoting ears, from six months previous to the outbreak of the World 
their efforts to the production of compression inner tubes, for 
whic hey idy market. K. Young is secreta ~ War | j >k<-— Post-War Deflation Period - ->! 
reas inizatior 
Secretary of The B. F. Goodrich Co. ri 
Men from many professions and other walks of life have been , 
attracted to the er industry, and Frank Chapman Van Cleef, 
attorney-at-law, is a notable example. 30.00 
Educated in the public schools of “5 ‘’*” » aml te 
: Wellington, Ohio, where he was — ~ 
born December 5, 1881, he was 
graduated from Oberlin College, § ‘ 
Oberlin, Ohio, in 1904, and three 7 
years later received an LL. B. de- rc 
gree from the Columbia University 
Law School, New York, N. Y. 
In 1907 he began the practice ot 


law with the firm of Hoyt, Dustin, 
Kelley, McKeehan & Andrews, 
Cleveland, Ohio, counsel for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
There he came into prominence in 
connection with the suit brought in 
1914 by the Automotive Coopera- 
tive Association of America against 











the Goodrich company and several 
other rubber companies, based on 


Frank C. Van Cleef 


the claim that the association had suffered financial loss because these 


companies would not sell tires to it at wholesale prices. Mr. Van 
Cleef gathered the evidence, prepared the case for trial and won it 


His appointment as resident counsel for the Goodrich company 
followed in November, 1916, a position which he held until his 
election as secretary and a director of the company on January 
30, 1918 

Mr. Van Cleef a director of the National City Bank, 
Akron, Oh 1 member of the Legislative Committee, and chair- 
man of the General Tax Committee of The Rubber Association 
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Effect of War and Deflation on Standard Cord and Fabric Tire 
Prices 


War to the present, and exhibits the fluctuations of consumers’ 
prices on two sizes of standard cord and fabric tires. The graphs 
ire strictly comparable because they are drawn on a ratio basis. 
They show that for tires, at least, deflation is practically com- 
pleted and therefore it is futile to expect further decline in tire 
prices. This is because at present prices the consumer is re- 
ceiving full advantage of the economies in manufacture resulting 
from the general adoption of accelerated vulcanization, and im- 
proved machinery and methods of construction. 

Examination of the graphs shows that the rise in prices at- 
tributable to the war did not become effective until six months 
ifter its outbreak; that the rise due to this cause was not ex- 
cessive. In connection with deflated tire prices the consumer 
is getting a marked advance in quality with consequent im- 
provement of service expressed in mileage. 
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Activities of The Rubber Associations of America 


Division and Committee Meetings 
HE Specilication Committee of the Mechanical Rubber Goods 
erste eran Division held its first fall meeting in the 
association offices on September 14 and devoted the entire 
day to consideration of various questions involved in the detail 
of specifications for mechanical rubber goods. Substantial prog- 
f opinion between the 


ress was made in reconciling differences 
users of specification goods and the manufacturers. 

On September 26, the Executive Traffic Committee met at the 
Yale Club, and gave its attention in a preliminary way to a con- 
siderable number of traffic and transportation matters which were 
also discussed by the Traffic Committee as a whole on the follow- 
ing day at the same location. An unusually good attendance was 
secured and good progress was made on the subjects of certain 
rate and classification matters. 

The Executive Committee of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division 
held its regular monthly meeting at the Yale Club on September 
27. The regular quarterly meeting of the Tire Division as a 
whole was held at the same place on the 28th. Both meetings 
were well attended and many subjects were discussed, prominent 
among which were the following: Relations with National Tire 
Dealers’ Association, Marking of Tire Sizes, Disposition of Scrap 
Casings, Procedure in Tire and Rim Standards Work, and Spring 
Dating Terms. 

A regular meeting of the Executive Committee of the Rubber 
Sundries Division was held at the Union League Club on the 
evening of September 12 and a very satisfactory session was had, 
many accumulated matters of a routine nature being disposed of. 


1922 Questionnaire—First Half 


Early in September the familiar six months’ questionnaire com- 
pilation was distributed and proved to be of very general interest, 
particularly from the standpoint of the total crude rubber con- 
sumption and the total crude rubber inventory at the end of that 
period. 

It is believed that the reported crude rubber consumption of 
256,758,727 pounds (114,624 long tons) represents between 80 and 
85 per cent of the total consumption in the United States during 
the first six months of 1922. This estimate, which is a con- 
servative one, is based on comparison with government reports 
covering the year 1919, for which period the figures compiled by 
this office were exactly 84.9 per cent of the government figures 
covering the entire industry. 

It is estimated also that the reported crude rubber inventory 
figure of 82,110 long tons as of June 30, 1922, is representative of 
95 per cent of the total amount of rubber in the United States on 
that date. This is predicated on the fact that all of the rubber 
manufacturers. who generally carry a good supply, and practically 
all of the crude rubber importers and dealers, have reported their 
figures. The 5 per cent balance is believed to be held by manu- 
facturers or dealers who did not contribute to the report. 


Educational Poster Concerning Tire Abuses 


The Service Managers’ Committee has completed its work of 
preparing the poster on common tire abuses which it is planned 
to distribute to tire dealers all over the United States and the 
poster is now in the hands of the printer who expects to begin 
deliveries within two weeks. It is expected that this poster, when 
displayed by the tire dealer will have a very beneficial effect in 
establishing permanently the Standard Tire Warranty and in hav- 
ing it understood and accepted by the tire consumer as fair to 
everyone concerned. 


Foreign Language Editions of Straightside Tire 
Pamphlet 
The distribution of the French, Danish and Dutch editions of 
the pamphlet presenting the advantages of the straightside type 
of tire equipment was effected in September and the remaining 
editions will follow early in October. The English issue was 


printed and distributed many weeks ago. 


Board of Directors’ Meeting Postponed 
The September regular meeting of the Board of Directors was 
postponed until October 4, when the Board will meet at the Lotus 
Club, New York, N. Y., to dispose of matters which have ac- 


‘umulated during the summer. 


Statistics Compiled from Questionnaire Covering the 
First Six Months of 1922’ 


pyright, 1922, by The Rubber Association of America, Inc 
Reported Reported 

by Manufac- by 

turers Who Reclaimers 

Also Reclaim Solely 

(24) (6) Total 
Reclaimed rubber produced from raw 
and cured scrap........ .pounds 23,501,915 34,343,765 57,845,680 

Scrap rubber (including raw and 


cured scrap) consumed in produc 
tion of reclaimed rubber..pounds 30,768,329 47,125,625 77,893,954 
NUMBER OF POUNDS OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL SALES VALUE OF 
SHIPMENTS OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Number of Total Sales Value 
Pounds of Shipments 
Propuct of Crude of Manufactured 
: Rubber Used Rubber Products 
Tires and tire sundries: 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic 











CE ccc s sean ahd xasinacaceneakaekas 150,086,346 $192,890,053 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic 
CE ddwueéecineescsosdeneebonnswenes 37,630,043 25,660,091 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes)..... 496,423 786,744 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and 
Ge, | gk. ndeen6ste esas tana eedeted 984,876 1,769,331 
All other pneumatic casings and tubes not 
elsewhere specified .......-sceeesseecs 1,163,048 1,773,147 
Solid tires for motor vehicles............ 16,668,395 11,132,417 
= OO er re 487,334 572,814 
Tire sundries and repair materials........ 2,501,992 4,874,061 
Totals—Tires and tire sundries...... 210,018,457 $239,458,658 
Other rubber products: 
Mechanical rubber goods........seeseee. 15,799,724 $32,361,089 
NS OE GRO 664.0000 00050000008068600 12,457,112 39,392,773 
Insulated wire and insulating compounds.. 2,144,790 7,305,200 
Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical 
SU DOU ois ccnscessenccesaveunson 2,793,061 5,805,434 
Waterproof cloth, clothing, and rubber 
CE ic ncttennseunesesteswsetesncuast 2,255,253 6,293,430 
ee SR ar 2,122,174 3,155,510 
“TF - F =e es 6,699,675 9,119,552 
Miscellaneous, not included in any of above 
ED. secocdceveeeeeseacseubesesnseess 2,468,481 5,198,786 
Totals—Other rubber products........ 46,740,270 $108,631,774 
Grand totals—All products............ 256,758,727 $348,090,432 


INVENTORY OF CRUDE RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT 
FOR UNITED STATES PORTS, JUNE 39, 1922 








On Hanpo Plantation Para All Other 
Manufacturers ......ssccee- long tons 55,050 3,969 1,051 
Importers and dealers...........+-- 20,476 1,289 275 

TARE ancsengsingiswene long tons 75,526 5,258 1,326 

Grand total—On hand, 82,110 long ton 

AFLOAT Plantation Para All Other 
ne ee long tons 8,246 161 12 
Importers and dealers.......+++se+e0+ 24,513 284 50 

TES vi vecctinntssessdseeneanes 32,759 445 62 


Grand total—Afloat, 33,266 long tons. 
1The number of rubber manufacturers reporting data for the first half 
of 1922 was 219; the number of crude rubber importers and dealers reportin 
data was 53; and the number of reclaimers (solely) reporting data was rs 
The total daily average number of employes, on basis of third week of 
January, 1922, was 133,281. 
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The Obituary Record 


MeGraw Branch Manager at Cleveland 


ovis L. McAnaney, branch McGraw Tire & 
Rubber (¢ ] land, Ohi 


manager of the 


died suddenly on September 2, 





ot appendicit aged 48 years 

son twenty ycal iL Mr Mc 
Ananey became ident vith the rub- 
ber industry as a stenographer for The 
B. I Goodrich Co., Akr Ohio 
Soon he was made a salesman for the 
company at  Bostor Massachusetts, 
where his ability won promotion to 
management of the Cleveland, Ohio 
brancl For over nine years he con- 
tinued in this capacity, followed by 
four years as branch manager for the 
Republic Rubber ¢ previous to his 
connection with the McGraw company Louis L. McAnaney 
His pleasing personality, energy and 
ability made him one of the most popular tire men in Ohio, where 
his death is regarded as a reat loss to the trade 

\ thirty-second degree Mason, he was buried in Lakeview 
Cemetery with full Masonic honors. He is survived by his 


widow. 


Pioneer Woman Rubber Clothing Manufacturer 


general manager, of 


Mrs. Emma V. Laught for many years 
the Chicago Rubber C Racine, Wisconsin, died in that city 
\ugust 24, aged 74 
years \ native ot 
Platteville, Wisconsin, 
where she was born 


October 3, 1847, a 
daughter of N. H 
Virgin, she became in 


1867 the wife ot 


George H. Laughton, 
founder in 1879 of 
Laughton & Co., the 
first rubber manufac- 


turing concern in 
Mrs. Laugh- 


ton was the “com 


Chicago 


pany” and financial 
mainstay of the busi- 
ness. 

In 1882 the first 
factory in the West 





for the manufacture 

Mrs. Emma V. Laughton of the old sun-cured 
gossamer cloth vas built at Grand Crossing, Illinois, 
and the business ncorporated as the Chicag« Rubber 


becoming secretary and treasurer. 


Clothing Co., Mrs. Laughton 
In 1887 the business was moved to Racine, Wisconsin, and on Mr. 


Laughton’s death in 1893 Mrs. Laughton became general manager, 


a position which she ably filled until ill health obliged her resigna- 


tion in 1916 and her retirement from business the following year. 


well as the business 


Universalist 


Prominent in the social and religious as 
life of Mrs 
Church member of the 
American Revolution and the 
ality, 


was a trustee of the 
Womens’ Club, Daughters of the 
Home Reading Circle. She was a 
tact administrative 


Racine, Laughton 


and a 


woman of charming pers great and 


ability. 


Well Known Crude Rubber Expert 


Clement B. McKay, who for over five years looked after the 


crude rubber requirements of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts, died recently of diabetes following a long 
illness since his return from 





Singapore in the autumn of 1920. 

Mr. McKay was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, on June 9, 
1878, and educated in the public 
Massa- 


started in business 


schools of Dorchester, 


chusetts. He 


with Charles A. Coe & Co., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, which later 
became the New England Rub- 
ber Shoe Co., a branch of the 


United States Rubber Co. In 
1903, in the employ of the New 
York 
to the A. H. 
at Manaos, 


familiarized 





Commercial Co., he went 
Alden Co. branch 
where he 
with the 
industry of the 
expert 


Brazil, 





himself 





wild rubber 


Clement B. McKay 


Amazon and became an 
in crude rubber. 

In 1914 he returned to the United States and early in 1915 
The Fisk Rubber Co. as New York representative and 
inspector of crude rubber. On taking charge of the firm's crude 
went in June, 1918, to Singapore, where he 
1920, America in 


joined 


rubber supply, he 


remained until October, when he returned to 
impaired health. 

Mr. McKay belonged to numerous Masonic 
a member of The Rubber Association of America, and the Com- 
monwealth Club, of Montclair, New Jersey. Many and 


business friends join his widow, Mrs. Marion Flanders McKay, 


bodies and was 


social 


in mourning his untimely passing. 


RUBBER BLANKETS FOR OFFSET PRINTING 

Electricity generated in the pressroom during rapid changes of 
temperature sometimes makes necessary the use of special neutral- 
izers. But electricity is not always the cause, as often supposed, 
for the clinging of sheets to the rubber blanket; often the blanket 
itself, injured by faulty or too frequent washings, is the real cause 
The best remedy for these tacky blankets is to 
revulcan- 


of the difficulty. 
replace them with a reserve one, and treat them with the 
izing wash and powdered sulphur (flour of sulphur), leaving them 
to dry and mature for a few days. 

Sometimes the trouble is removed by the substitutien of a slightly 
thinner blanket with under packing smaller in size than the blanket 
itself, and only just large enough to cover the actual area the job 
or printing form wil! allow of. This takes the pressure from the 
edges of the paper where the bulk of the moisture is located. Care 
must be taken, however, in this device of underpacking if the sheet 
has become stretched. 

It is absolutely imperative that only the best and most concen- 
trated inks shall be used for the offset process in lithography. 
The continued accumulation of inks made from a sluggish and 
heavy base overloads the blanket, and destroys that sharp and clear 
effect which is the pride of offset printing—The National Lithog- 
rapher. 


“Crupe RupBeER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


the library of every progressive rubber man. 
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The Rubber Industry in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


rubber quite a boom has arisen in the proofing trade, though 

it would not be correct to say that this is a case of cause 
and effect. Probably the persistently wet summer has as much to 
do with it as anything, but whatever the cause the boom is here 
and the expectation is that it will last some time. It is rather a 
new experience for salesmen to have to refuse orders for proofing, 
but this is what has occurred and there is the advance in the price 


yore with the new low level of 7d. per pound for 


of naphtha to support the statement. 

It ought to be said that the boom is largely in connection with 
ladies’ waterproofs and particularly with cheap single-texture 
cottons and paramattas, which are retailed at about 15s. in the 
shops. The low price catches the eye and people who are fond of 
something new and like frequent changes will buy something that 
will last three or four months. The main difference between the 
cheap and more expensive goods of this class is in the seams; 
in the cheap goods these are all done by machine, which merely 
presses the two edges of cloth together, while in the more ex- 
pensive goods the seams are taped by hand, the difference soon 


becoming perceptible, in the case of heavy rain. 


Unvuleanized Rubber Goods 


It must be with mixed feelings that the dealer in sulphur and 
other rubber chemicals views the “Paremse” goods now being made 
by the licensed process of the Plantation Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Limited, of 14 Mincing Lane, London, E. C. These goods are 
made on the rubber estate from crépe and smoked sheet alone by 
means of certain necessary equipment. Crépe rubber tennis soles 
are now being extensively used. With regard to protection or 
patents, no doubt crépe rubber is a new thing, but in the early 
days of the industry blocks or sheets of natural rubber were used 
for making certain goods. It seems rather curious that a new 
importance now attaches to unvulcanized rubber, but probably 
all that has been claimed for vulcanization will not be found 
to have been due to faulty reasoning and the great bulk of 
goods will continue as before to undergo the process. Some goods, 
for instance air cushions and diving dresses, have always been 
unvulcanized and no doubt there are others which have undergone 
the process of vulcanization unnecessarily, but probably the ratio 
of unvulcanized to vulcanized goods will continue to be small. 


Card Clothing and Card Grinding 

This was the title of a paper read a few months ago before the 
Textile Society of the Manchester College of Technology by W. 
R. Hewson, a director of the old-established card clothing manu- 
facturing firm of Horsfall & Bickham, Limited, Pendleton, Man- 
chester. The subject is not one about which much appears in 
print, though of course the carding machine, perhaps the most 
important machine in cotton manufacturing, is well known wherever 
the industry flourishes. The original card clothing--which suc- 
ceeded the teazel of hand carding—had a base of leather into 
which iron teeth were set at an angle by hand. As the carding 
engine developed so also came rapid improvements in the making 
of cards, an American named Amos Whittemore in 1797 taking 
out a patent for a machine to replace hand setting of the wire teeth. 
In 1830 another American named Dyer brought some card setting 
machines to Manchester, where he remained and took out a patent 
for them. His successors founded the old established Walton’s 
works at Haughton Dale, Lancashire, dissolved only about fifteen 


years ago. 
The firm of Horsfall & Bickham was founded in 1835 and patents 
taken out by the firm have led to the present-day machine, which 


has 26 motions and makes and sets about 400 teeth per minute. 
Soon after the firm’s establishment a change was made from leather 
to various textile combinations of wool, cotton and linen, the facing 
with a sheet of natural rubber now so general being the invention 
of James Walton. In present practice not only is there a thin 
sheet of Para rubber on the surface but also the various layers 
of textile are cemented by rubber solution. Today leather is used 
in cotton cards only for some takers-in and feed rollers, but it still 
has an important place in the making of woolen cards. Some 
woolen cards are faced with vulcanized rubber either red or gray, 
as being better fitted to stand oil or grease, while a good many 
have no rubber face but are composed of a woolen fabric with a 
strong linen warp cemented together with a special yellow cement 
and covered with calico. This is not affected by sunlight, heat, 
cold or oil, and is specially suitable for such countries as India, 
China and Brazil. 

The manufacture of the cut sheet, rubber solution, etc., as carried 
out at the works, was briefly described, but this part of the paper 
was naturally of more novelty to a textile audience than it would 
be to the readers of these pages. A large part of the paper was 
concerned with technical details of interest to the cotton trade, 
such as methods of clipping on the tops, nailing on the fillets and 
grinding the cards. The author, with over fifty years’ experience, 
dealt lucidly with his subject throughout and has given a valuable 
contribution to textile technical literature. 


Determination of Sulphur in Rubber 


Dyer and Watson, of the Royal Airship Works, Cardington, 
3edford, describes an improvement in the process of estimating 
free and combined sulphur in rubber proofed balloon fabrics. The 
paper is to be found in the Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, July 31, 1922. The main: feature is the employment of 
potassium permanganate with and without nitric acid. The results 
given are practically the same as the troublesome Carius method, 
and the process appears to be rapid and easy of manipulation. 
The authors are careful to limit their claims for its utility to the 
particular material on which they have worked—that is, rubber 
and sulphur with only one or two per cent of mineral-matter, but 
they have no reason to suppose that its utility is limited to such 
mixings. This modesty in their claims is commendable because 
there is no one method for the determination of sulphur which is 
applicable to everything which occurs in commerce under the name 
of rubber, some processes being much more affected by the nature 
and amount of added non-rubber materials than others 


Institution of Rubber Industry 
The program for the winter season for 1922-23 is a decidedly 
attractive one and covers a rather long winter from September to 
May, inclusive. The opening papers are by F, Kaye on “Rubber 
Latex in Paper Making,” at the London Section, and J. Torrey on 
“Reclaimed Rubber,” at the Manchester Section. The same papers 
will not be read at London and Manchester, as was often the case 
last session, which is a wise move. Other papers to come are 
“Rubber Pigments,” by D. F. Twiss, of the Dunlop company, and 
a “Review of All Solvent Recovery Processes,” by J. H. Wild, 
of the Solvents Recovery Co., Limited. These promise to be of 
great technical interest. Nothing is said about other sections and it 
would seem that the Glasgow and Bristol ideas have net matured. 
Now that the North British and Dunlop companies have joined 
the Institution it remains to be seen whether other prominent 
members of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association will 


continue to withhold their support. 
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rhe Rapson Tire 





Raj ] x Jack Co., Limited, has moved into its new 
ks at Burlingt id, New Malden, Surrey, and now has 
every tacility for the itput of its Super Cord pneumatic tires 
Among those id their cars fitted with the tires are the 
rince of Wales the Prime Minister It is hoped that before th 
1 of tl itput 600 or 700 tires per week wil 
T 1 to 2,000 \ feature of t ! 
tube, wl i I la ambe eing mol 
1 being considerably thicker than is customary 
h inner t eing an extra thickness on the tread and in 
t ise of t W the truction of the cover the 
~ { } ug i 
of pure sheet rubber insulator outside this 
The Bakelite Combine 
ide in Tue InNpIA Rupper Wort! \ugust t 
tl \ g ranget made between the General Bakelite Co., 
t Condens America and the Redmar Chemical 
Products | n ‘ d that this combine includes all the 
Lux phe sation products, as the German interests 
e Brit ‘ nded 
under German auspices. One of the first acts of this combine 
is to institute a lawsuit against the holders of a British patent 
taker it a year t ago and being largely used. The mbin¢ 
yn the action and this patent is not now being used 
Spontaneous Combustion in Vegetable Black 
[he particul f retable black which is made from 
charcoal has alway en liable to spontaneous combustion, though 
his liability has depended a good deal on the precautions taken in 
produ t keting. Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Limited, 
and S. C. Bone have recently patented the process of impregnating 


preferably nitrogen, to prevent this 


and it ought to be 


the black with an inert gas, 


liability to spontaneous combustion, successful. 
In the process the charcoal is taken direct from the wood-distilling 
retorts to a chamber containing the gas and is not exposed to the 


yxygen of the atmosphere. The company named above carries on 
a rather specialized industry, making bobbins for the textile trade 
from their Lake Only certain 
parts of young trees are required and the large amount of waste 


own woodlands in the District 


wood is distilled for the production of charcoal and by-products. 
Financial Notes 

The Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., Limited, has declared 
a dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary shares for the year ended 
last June. This is good as regards the trade because last year only 
the preference share interest was paid, the ordinary receiving 
nothing 

As most of the el 
during the slump it is somewhat surprising to find that Fullers 
United Electric Co., Limited, has sustained a loss of £129,408 in its 
last issued accounts. A scheme for reorganization of the capital 
is being considered and probably £150,000 in first mortgage deben- 
tures will be created and the capital reduced by writing off as lost 


ctric cable concerns have continued to do well 


16s. per share in the issued ordinary shares. 


EXPORTS FROM INDO-CHINA 
al statistics, Cochin China during 1921 ex- 
French colonies 2,656,434 kilos of rubber 


RUBBER 
According to officic 
j 


ported to France and 


and 961.872 kilos to other countries, all together 3,618,306 kilos 
against 3,117,585 kilos in 1920. From Annam went 29,883 kilos 


and 23,763 in 1920. Indo-China shipped 
2,686,000 kilos to France and 962,209 kilos to other countries as 
compared with a total of 3,141,900 kilos in 1920. 

In all, including 20 kilos from Tonkin, these French possessions 
during 1921 exported 7,296,418 kilos of rubber. In 1920 total 


in 1921, mostly to France, 


shipments, including 510 kilos from Cambodge and 42 kilos from 


Tonkin, amounted to 6,283,000 kilos. 


ry ry. . " 
Ihe Rubber Trade in Europe 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
Germany 

and the first half 
imports of raw materials and also in 
he exports of manufactured goods. Thus 142,564 quintals of 
crude rubber, 3,640 quintals of gutta percha, 2,255 quintals of 


ubber imports exports during 


1922 show an increase in 


were imported against a total of about 152,188 quintals 
As only 3,577 quintals were 


quintals, 
during the last six months of 1921. 
reexported, the net imports of raw material during the first halt 
»f 1922 amounted to 164,896. 

During the same time only 2,854 quintals of manufactured goods 
vere imported. Of this 2,780 quintals were of soft rubber and 
hard rubber. ‘The chief articles imported were: 
casings, 537 quintals; rubber combined with 
press cloths and card clothing, 326 quin- 
The chief countries of origin 
vere Belgium, Great Britain, France and Saar territory. 
manufactured goods have steadily increased. 
the figures for exports of rubber goods were 
31,130 quintals; for the period May to December, 1921, 63,292 
for January to June, 1922, 70,151 quintals. The increase 
as compared with 1921 is about 48 per cent, and as against 1920, 
351 per cent. However, as the exports for 1913 were 197,000 
juintals, averaging 16,418 quintals per month, the figures for 1922 
are still about 29 per cent behind those for 1913. 

The value of exports for the first half of 1922 is given as 
1,315,000,000 marks. On the basis of the average value of a 
quintal of rubber goods exported in 1913, that is 651 gold marks 
per quintal, the value of the 1922 exports would be 45,670,000 
However, as the price of rubber has fallen considerably 
nce 1913, this figure is probably too high. 


74 quintals of 
tires, 1,057 quintals; 
fabric, i72 quintals; 
tals; rubber thread, 121 quintals. 
[The exports of 
1920 


n the year 


quintals ; 


marks. 


Business Conditions 


\pparently the rush of buyers to lay in stocks of goods owing 
to the panic created by the continued fall of the mark has come 
o a standstill. It is also rumored that some factories have had 
o shut down owing to inability to buy new stocks of raw material 
it the prevailing fantastic prices. Meanwhile, prices continue to 
move upward at an alarming rate. 

The manufacturers of gutta percha goods announced an in- 
crease of 600 per cent on the basic price and an additional billing 
charge of 100 per cent. Later it was learned that prices would be 
iltered as the mark fell. The asbestos manufacturers have raised 
prices to 1,200 and 1,000 per cent. Surgical goods producers an- 
nounce increases to 1,000 per cent on mineralized rubber goods, 
hard rubber goods, catheters and sheet rubber goods; 1,700 on 
seamless goods; 1,500 per cent on pessaries; 700 per cent on to- 
bacco pouches and bathing caps. Tires have been raised by 50 
per cent. And so it continues through the list. 

Prices of raw materials advance practically from hour to hour. 
The price of American fully middling cotton rose from 608.30 
marks to 692.90 marks per kilo on August 18. Quotations for the 
best grades of plantation rubber were between 320 and 350 marks 
per kilo on August 19, when hard fine Para brought 430 to 450 
marks per kilo. The following week the prices in the Hamburg 
crude rubber market report were quoted in shillings and pence 
instead of marks. 

There are those who, while realizing the advantages of a stable 
monetary value for Germany, consider that the low rate of ex- 
change is not the worst thing for Germany as it enables Germans 
to do business 
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However, judging from complaints of diminishing orders from 
foreign countries, the advantage gained by the difference in value 
of the mark abroad and at home is evidently being gradually 
wiped out by the greatly increased cost to Germans of the raw 


materials that they must import 


Ceka Rubberizing Solution 

Soon after Dr. Ditmar pointed out the solubility of rubber and 
celluloid in the hydrated naphthalines, many attempts were made 
to make celluloid-rubber, but failed because, it is said, a perfec 
cellu-rubber for rubberizing cannot be made by following Dit 
mar’s directions. However, Dr. Schmid & Co., Chemische Fabrik 
Schorndorf, claims success in producing a rubber-celluloid solu- 
tion that can be used on a spreading machine. Celluloid-rubber 
has this advantage over the usual! rubber solutions in that vulcan- 


izations become unnecessary. 


Harmful Rubber Nipples 

The Gummi-Zeitung of August 18, 1922, calls attention to an 
article by L. Lutz in the Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques 
of March 23, 1922, in which it is claimed that rubber nipples 
colored by golden sulphuret of antimony are harmful. Lutz de- 
clares that when such nipples are boiled with diluted soda solu 
tion considerable quantities of sulphuret of antimony are given 
off. 

The German writer states that red rubber nipples of German 
make are colored with cinnabar, which is harmless, while foreign 
goods contain golden sulphuret of antimony. These nipples are 
usually boiled in an alkaline solution at the factory to remove the 
sulphur bloom, and therefore the possibility of harm being caused 
by foreign nipples is out of the question. 


Hungary 


It is reported that the rubber industry is the only one in Hun- 


gary that up to the present has been able to progress undisturbed 
either by strikes for more wages or in other ways. It seems also 
that the Ungarische Gummiwarenfabrik A.-G. has plans for ex- 
pansion as it has found a new market in England for its tires, 
heels, hose, surgical goods and toys. The factory is said to have 
exceeded its pre-war output. 


Sweden 

Shortly before the war the four Swedish rubber shoe factories, 
namely: Aktiebolaget Helsingborgs Gummifabrik in Helsingborg; 
Svenska Gummifabriksaktiebolaget in Gislaved, Ryska Gummi- 
fabrikaktiebolaget in Malmé, and the Skandinaviska Gummiak- 
tiebolaget in Viskafors, formed a combine to control the rubber 
shoe industry in Sweden. After the outbreak of the war when 
Russian competition ceased, the position of the combine became 
still stronger. The factories have agreed not to undersell each 
other, to have similar discounts and conditions of payment and 
to divide the production among themselves in a certain ratio. 
Besides this, the combine fixes the retail prices. 

In 1914 the capital of the four concerns was altogether 4 mil- 
lion kroner and by 1920 this had been increased to 14,230,000 
kroner. However, of the increased capital only 390,000 kroner 
is represented by new subscriptions, the other 9,840,000 kroner 
consisting of gratis shares. The net profit of these firms during 
the ten-year period 1911 to 1920 totaled 35 million kroner. In 
1915, 1916 and 1919 the profits were particularly high, being 62, 
70 and 77 per cent, respectively. In 1920 shareholders received 
an average dividend of 26 per cent on the increased capital men- 
tioned above. The retail price of rubber shoes in 1914 was 3 
kroner per pair, and in 1921 8.50 kroner. 

Official statistics show that the imports of rubber shoes in 1913 
were 114,002 kilos; in 1914, 95,043 kilos; in 1919, 132,757 kilos; in 
1920, 101,371 kilos; in 1921, 84,079 kilos. Exports amounted to 
622,415 kilos in 1913; 602,931 kilos in 1914; 69,713 kilos in 1919; 
99,131 kilos in 1920; and 286,387 kilos in 1921. 


Russia 

A Russian paper reports that the Russian State Rubber Trust 
has begun to export rubber goods. It seems that Poland has 
bought 4,000 pairs of rubber shoes and two carloads of other rub- 
ber goods. Latvia gave contracts for 30,000 pairs of rubber shoes 
and 5 carloads of other rubber articles. The Russians seem to be 
concentrating on the Baltic lands, where they expect to secure 
a contract for 300,000 more pairs of shoes. They are also paying 
ittention to the Near East and are making special models of 
shoes to be sold in Turkey, Persia and Turkestan. The daily 
utput of shoes by the rubber trust is reported to be 25,000 pairs. 


Foreign Tariffs 
Australia 


Australia’s customs duties levied on rubber goods are very high, 
and are designed to protect the local industry, which is one of 
importance. The first of the three rates of duty, as given below, 
upplies to goods imported from the United Kingdom and its 
benefits may be extended wholly or in part to any British Dominion 
by negotiation, as may also be done in the case of the Intermediate 
Tariff. While no country receives this latter tariff at the present 
time, a special schedule has been arranged with the Union of South 
Africa, while negotiations are reported to be under way for ex- 
tending a preferential treatment to Canada. Importations from 
the United States and the rest of the world not receiving the British 
Preferential Tariff are subject to the General Tariff stated in 


column 3. 
British 





prefer- Inter- 
Tariff ential mediate General 
No. Articles tariff tariff tariff 
105 Piece Goods: 
(H) Waterproofed cloth, prepared with 
rubber, oil, or celluloid— 
(1) Woolen or _ containing wool 
ad valorem 30% 40% 45% 
(2) Silk or containing silk but not 
containing wool...ad valorem 20% 25% 30% 
(3) Leather Cloth...... ad valorem 5% 10% 15% 
(4) Not elsewhere included 
ad valorem 15% r0¢ 25% 
130 (A) Canvas and duck, waterproofed by 
treatment with any substance 
ad valorem 15% 20% 25% 
326 Leather, rubber, canvas, and composition 
belting, and green hide for belting 
and other purposes..... ad valorem 30% 35% 40% 
328 Galoshes, rubber sand boots and shoes 
and plimsolls.......... rer pair ls. 6d.....1s. 9d 2s. 
or ad valorem 25% 30% 35% 
whichever rate returns the higher 
duty. 
329 Boots, shoes, slippers, clogs, pattens, 
and other footwear (of any material), 
not elsewhere included; boots and 
shoe uppers and tops; cork, leather, or 
other socks or soles, not elsewhere in- 
OO ee ad valorem 35% 40% 45% 
330 Boots, rubber, viz.: 
Gum and wading bcots...ad valorem Free 5% 10% 
331 Rubber and rubber manufactures, viz.: 
Rubber, crude; rubber, waste; hard 
rubber, in sheets; rubber thread; boot 
and apparel elastics; masticated rub- 
ber; rubber powdered or reclaimed Free Free Free 
332 (A) Rubber syringes, enemas, injection 
bottles, urinals, air and water beds, 
air cushions and pillows, and cut 
sheet surgical tubing....ad valorem 25% 0% 40% 
(B) Rubber and other hose; rubber 
manufactures, not elsewhere included, 
and articles not elsewhere included, 
in which rubber forms a part, includ- 
ing bandages, elastic stockings, leg- 
gings, knee caps, thigh-pieces and 
wristlets, rubber gloves, including 
surgeons’, hatmaker’s press bags and 
rings, gas bags, soles, pads, and 
heels, cash mats, rubbered tire fabric, 
tire rubber, photographic accessories 
of rubber not being integral parts of 
cameras; cycle and motor car repair 
SE scevavadées tnneas ad valorem 25% 30% 40% 
(C) Floor coverings and ficor and car- 
riage mats of rubber....ad valorem 25% 30% 40% 


(D) Any article composed wholly or in 
part of a rubber substitute shall be 
charged at the rate to which the 
article would be liable if it were com- 
posed wholly or in part of rubber. 
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Greece 
A general revisior t the import tariff of Greece, pr posed 
June 24, is now being collected, with payment of duties on a gold 
basis. Rates are divided into two classes, general and conven- 
tional, and products of the United States are dutiable at the 
lower rates of the conventional schedul It is noted that under 
Item 31% nn es and automobile accessories not specified” 


are listed as having a general rate of duty at 250 gold drachmas 





(1 drachma equals 9.6d. par value) per 100 okes (1 oke equals 
2.8 pounds avoirdupois), while for a corresponding weight the 
conventional rate estimated at 200 gold drachmas bile 
tires mentioned with the gure 5 as the “coefficient,” indicat 
ing that the former customs tariff duty is to be multiplied by the 
coefficient, the resulting figures being the amount of the new 
duty, in gold 
Peru 

Through a decree of the Peruvian Minister of Finance, exports 
of rubber, excepting from the Departments of Madre de 
Dios and Loreto are exempted from the payment of export duties 


December 31, 1922 


until 


Portugal 


July 22, has been 
levied on certain staple goods exported or reexported from P: 
Madeira I 
with a rate of surtax at 100 escudos per 


United 


A special surtax, which became operative 


rtu- 


gal, the Azores, or Raw rubber appears among the 


commodities mentioned 
metric ton. One escudo equals $0.50 normal States cur- 
rency 

Spain 


A Royal Order, issued June 24, provides that solid and pneumatic 


tires, and inner tubes imported in quantity into Spain must be 
marked with a seal on entering the country, while such goods can 
be imported only through those custom houses which are author- 


importation of textiles. All tires and covers manu- 


ized for the 
marked with a factory mark duly 
After December 24, 


yf the decree, all such goods 


factured in Spain must be 
ustoms Administration. 


or six months after the publication 


registered with the (| 


which are not marked either with the registered factory mark or 
with the customs seal will be considered as illegally imported. 
Rubber products, including tires and toys, made in the United 
States, are included in various goods which are given the benefit 
These reductions are simi- 
and in- 


of reductions in Spanish tariff duties. 
lar to the preferential rates recently granted to France 





clude the following 
Second tariff ] 
pesetas 
er kilo 
R er mar a ré including tires Dut not 
r water f fabrics 10 to 8 2 7 
I s, ng those f rubber and 
ce |) EPP TTERELEEELELELEL 6 to 12 i( 
The rate listed as “second tariff,” is that which previously 


applied to American products. The rate now will be similar to 


that of the French. 
Sweden 


\ new Swedish law, becoming effective January 1, 1923, re- 


vises the present tax on.rubber tires. Such tires imported into 
Sweden will, according to the new ruling, be subject to a tax of 
1.50 crowns per kilo, to be paid with the duty (one crown equals 
$0.26. ) tires on automobiles imported into the country 


are also subject to this tax, payable with the duty on the auto- 


Rubber 


mobile. The tax, however, is not applicable in cases where ex- 
emption from customs duties has been granted. 

It is 
Sweden must submit to the government, within a month after the 
sold to into 


further provided that manufacturers of rubber tires in 


close of every quarter, lists of tires users or put 


service for the manufacturer's own account. 


The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
Malaya 


It is almost two years ago now that the slump first began and 


with rubber down to 25 cents a pound it seems that the condition 


is worse than ever. To be sure, the news that a majority of the 


Dutch have agreed to a scheme of control infused a feeling of 


confidence that has long been wanting. But the reply of the 
Dutch Minister of Colonies to the petition of the International 


\ssociation of Rubber Growers, in which he declines to appoint 


a committee to report on governmental compulsory restriction, 


comes as a surprise and a disappointment to British growers. 


A New Era Coming 


many in- 
Such 


bud-grafting 


Those who are facing the situation calmly can tind 


dications of a new era forthcoming in the rubber industry 


persons take note of the successful experiments in 
in Java; of recently undertaken experiments in Malaya with the 
cultivation of various profitable crops so that Malaya may never 
again be caught with all her eggs in one basket; and they follow 


with interest the efforts at local rubber manufacture. In regard 


while to point out that one 


China _ his 


ufactures produce d locally and it is to be foreseen that 


to the latter, it may be worth 


Chinese here is successfully selling in rubber man- 
others will 


shortly try to follow his example. 
Labor 


recent laws drafted in India concerning assisted emigration 
Council. 


The 
give 


All kanganies and recruiting agents shall be licensed, and before 


great powers of interference to the Emigration 
embarkation, the intending emigrant must appear before a magis- 
trate, and the emigration agent is not to be present at the time. 
No contracts exceeding a month will be valid. Coolies will have to 
be imported free of expense to themselves and no advances made 
to them to facilitate their emigration can be Finally a 
recruiting country must accept an emigration agent of the In- 


recovered 











aetna 
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dian government and the local government must furnish such 
periodical reports regarding recruitment in India and the welfare 
of coolies in the colony as the Indian Government may require. 


Ceylon 
The Cs n Government Gazette of March 23, 1922, publishes 


the following summary of a preliminary report on the produc- 


tion of rubber in Ceylon 








ACREAGE Pi SEPTEMBER 30, 1921 
\ Estates Acres 
Seve f age ar 50,776 
l < even MO CE AGC. c ccccscccvcescvcesss 0,652 
\ge t give 1,280 
PREPS cae a ep er ee ee, Oe 302,708 
Other estate BO Mot GIVER. cccccccccdescosese 87,407 
I la bi.c8064.0-60000600¢600n5R een 0R006 390,115 
Of the reage i be ne September 3 1921, 244,502 acres are fron 
A Estates [he figures for other estates are not yet available 
Prop N Dry Ruseer, Year Enpep SerremMser 30, 1921 
\ 1 ates Pounds 
She ad 426,067 
Crey 1 grade 830,566 
> a 1 gra 991,005 
G Ss r 188,800 
Total eee ‘ errr eT eT Te 71,436,518 
Other estates, grade not specified neseosenes 11,433,417 


8?. 869,935 


or 36,995 tons 
The total amount of rubber manufactured, 82,900,000 pounds, 
in the year ended September 30, 1921, is about 6 per cent less 


than the exports in 1921, 
Netherlands East Indies 


According to official reports from the International Assccia- 


Hague, 121 companies representing 204,000 bouws 





tion at Th 
have decided in favor of government intervention, while 39 com- 
panies representing 101,000 bouws planted with rubber, have de- 


» government aid. Some of the best 


clared themselves opposed t 
known Dutch rubber concerns in Sumatra and Java are ariong 
the opposition. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that the Dutch are not agreed 
upon a course of action. Indeed, one has only to take up the local 
papers to notice how opposed to each other are different members 
of the local rubber planting industry. 

Meanwhile, in a single copy of the Nederlandsch-Indisch Rub- 
bertijdschrift, that of August 1, the following company reports 
have been noted. The Nederlandsche Rubber Maatschappij re- 
ports a loss of 636,100 gilders for 1921. The Kali Telepak com- 
pany had a loss of 57,791 gilders. The Padang Rubber Maat- 
schappij reports a loss of 42,566 gilders against 47,677 gilders 
profit in 1920. The Preanger Rubber Maatschappij suffered a 
loss of 178,853 gilders in 1921. 

Growth of the Dutch Rubber Industry 


The rapid growth of the rubber industry in the Netherlands 
East Indies is illustrated by the following statistics of exports: 


Java and Outer 
Madura. Possessions Totals 
Tons Tons Tons 
PEG ws scaceaidsantes pa 3,811 6,475 10,286 
1915 . ieeeng 7,509 12,380 19,889 
191¢ 13,944 19,672 33,616 
SE citendevauneenevesseane 18,843 26,775 45,618 
DGD etteendgunesesensen 17,311 26,739 44,050 
Sa. -nJeisewees seeaaneenneun 35,263 54,460 89,723 
1920 31,190 59,101 90,291 
19 29,400 nna 





1914 1921 

Tons Tons 
Tandiong Priok.. Letscebsseseeees 1,988 12,942 
DORE. ecncecccceccscuneesesceste 201 13,543 
jilatjap ee ‘ ee oe e S30 1,068 
EE excesnensecntccennsesueese 87 556 


The most important rubber district is the East Coast of 
Sumatra which in 1914 exported 5,148 tons and in 1920, 32,511 
tons. The chief port is Belawan-Deli which shipped 3,516 tons 
in 1914 and 22,412 tons in 1920 


Tapanoeli, Sumatra, showed an increase of 364 tons in 1914 
to 1,092 tons in 1920. All of this was shipped from the port 
Sibolga. The West Coast of Sumatra is practically new rubber 
territory. In 1914 the exports were so insignificant that no special 
mention of them was made. But in 1920 the shipments amounted 
to 300 tons. 

Djambi, Sumatra, increased its exports from 123 tons in 1914 
to 4,942 tons in 1920 

Atjeh advanced from 156 tons in 1914, to 1,236 tons in 1920. 

Figures for Riouw are not very reliable but for the sake of 
completeness have been included. In 1914, 378 kilos were sent to 
Singapore, and in 1920 the exports had jumped to 8,187 tons. 

The western division of Borneo (Dutch) shipped 140 tons in 
1914 and 2,195 in 1920 
showed increases from 250 tons to 6,742 tons in 1920 


The south and eastern sections of Borneo 


Yields from Budded Hevea 


On Pasir Waringin, the estate that has become well-known 
owing to extensive bud-grafting carried out there by L. Tas, 
budded trees from 4 to 5 years old are now being tapped 

The best results are shown by a group comprising 94 trees. 
The average over the fifteen days is 9.36 grams per day. On 
May 19 the highest average was secured, being 12.04 grams. The 
lowest was 8.28 on May 17. The list further shows that on 5 
days the average was 8.28 and over, on 8 days 9.12 and over, and 
on one day 10.53 grams of dry rubber. 

In 1916 seeds from known mother trees were planted and the 
young trees resulting were tapped in 1920, the same system being 
used as for the budded trees. The record shows that the average 
yields of dry rubber per tree and per day have been increasing 
fairly steadily, but the results do not compare favorably with those 


> 


obtained from budded trees. Thus during April, 1920, the average 
was 1.89 grams; in November, 1920, this had increased to 3.55 
grams and in August, 1921, had advanced to 5.44 grams. 

From both sets of figures it is evident that the interest in 


budded trees will become greater. 


Restriction Views 


According to latest advices from Holland, there is a possibility 
that Dutch planters will cooperate with the British to bring about 
compulsory restriction. Although many more voices are heard in 
favor of such a measure here, still this is by no means the unani- 
mous opinion on the subject. It is worthy of note that 16 
Sumatra companies have asked the Dutch Minister for the Colonies 
not to support restriction. 

©. M. Hamaker, president of the Rubber Planters’ Association 
at Bandoeng, in an article to a local paper, declared against com- 
pulsory restriction. His standpoint is this. There is overproduc- 
tion and consequently there has arisen a struggle for existence 
among producers. And now, except for a few convinced protec- 
tionists, only those who foresee that they will lose are asking for 
restriction. His advice to producers is to work hard, to rely only 
on their own powers and on the experiment stations. 

An English producer in Malaya has made a report of an inter- 
view with a prominent Netherlands East Indies official, on the 
question of rubber restriction. The opinion of this official is 
considered to indicate the attitude of the local government on this 
subject. He is strongly opposed to compulsory restriction. His 
view of the future is dark and he fears that the whole industry 
will fall into the hands of the natives. 

One plan for restrictions would forbid tapping altogether on 
certain days, thus avoiding the loss of labor. Another plan 
would provide three independent syndicates in Malaya, Ceylon and 
the Netherlands East Indies, each to cooperate when necessary. 
Estates having a high cost of production should stop tapping tem- 
porarily. Thus restriction would be effected and costs would be 
lowered. Of course the inoperative estates would share in the 


profits of the syndicate. 
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Y r Relati Rubb 
avays) ‘ ~ ‘ t t 
Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 
The United States Issued* August 22, 1922 
«) §=Cusl for telepl receivers. O. W. Aagaard, Chicago, III. 
Issued* August 1, 1922 0 Tire valve. A. E. Bronson, Cleveland, O 
( 424, 1¢ Inner G. Goble O Gas contr _includit ; g, for flying machines. T. M. Fin- 
1.424.174 lif , a M Philad | ey, St tis, Mo. 
424.18 } ¢ for iniect ; C - MM sukee, } ‘ : ‘ { C. Moore, Cedar Ray ssignor to F. L, 
WW Vernon, Newton t la. 
I ‘ \ rtet M. Haw Bridgeport, Cont 
\ \ Wa é M. Hi e, B ‘ ( 
‘ i D. R. Radford, 
4 Cus I \ ( 
\ kivn. N ( \ t 1 {ting glass y means of 
5 ‘ a Prescott issignor t Pilkington 
Elas Hig Pa St. H , ay 
: . A. S. ¢ ‘ N York, N. \ 
A +A om . . 1,426,721 Tire Valve E. Erik, Ossining, assignor of % each to B. Pindek 
; ! Pinde ] —both in N. Y, 
D W. ¢ Sa a, IN 
Issued* August 8, 1922 7 don vin 
( er tir vers, st 
c \ I W Whitstable, Engla 
s of f Mar 1921 
y G M \ B. V. I ke 
. a ' B. \ 
\ \ s 
— I ‘ B 
N 
: ” M ( Pee 
( inne can I 
‘ M. G. I 1 I Meredit ] 
H Suber 


Ihe Dominion of Canada 


Granted August 1, 1922 


ne, I ‘ 2 n, New Yor a tx 
\\ J. Hammond, Red Oak Dex, 
Life t M ‘ I r, New me See ' 
: Vor 64 W f thing I I *r Canadian, Limited, assignee of 
a IT | mr 7 + ; | + 


Reissues 19 P ‘ ; I. Pulverman, Warren, Pa., U. S. A. 


> ‘ I Ke g Lor W., 
I Fulverman, Warren, I ( S. A. 
- : l Prar mt tire . I, Pulverman, Warre P U.S. A 
one »9 ’ . . A. 
Issued August 15, 1922 11 Trans ent tire Vv ¢ [ I, Pulverman, Warren, Pa., U. S. A. 
; : ' $4 Double seal frict closure cap for jars. The Anchor Cap & 
1,42 ) x \ r ( ( { ‘ | I City ssigne ‘ } S eld, 
1,42 W S N h \ | S A 
\ ° ~ \ ( I 
N - 
: ; Granted August 15, 1922 
{ k ( Fer 
M nery J Cushion tire. W., R. H. and W. Reid, Jr., nventor ill of 
aes . ( : , ‘ Hamilton, Lanark, Scotland. 
2 = N \ . \ heel t f nate < v and rubber com- 
. with n | sks. J. Flint, D Point, New South 


1,425,574 Battery jar ture. E. S. Boyer, Plainfield, 17 Rubber stamp is tor. J. R. Hoffman, Philadelphia, Pa., 


N: i ; 173 7 vals \ Cheek, Fort Worth, Tex., U. S. A 





1.4 | 4 1 Grange, 222, I valve. T. H, C. Jones, Toronto, Ontario. 
( +} n I : mat tire sing W Kline, Ellet, Ohio, U. S. A 
. ( H. ¢ ter 1 E. F, Surcouf ssignee ¢ the 
1, i vew ¥ N Winnipeg, Manit 
1,42 . I 
1,4 1 Heelless M N ky Granted August 22, 1922 
Protected bladder val ( J. Jensen, North Plainfield, New 
ey, U. S.A 
W ‘ cleaner A. W. Wessoleck New Britain, Conn., 
$ S. A 
1,4 \ ( tur O. Yate Pertlan re., 
1.42¢ >. A 
" . ; D e lit for brake nds. F. D. Deiffenbach, assignee 
, W. N. M bot! f Cleveland, Ohio, [ S. A 
1,4 i v. | ( c 23,01 I valve A. S r’s Son, Inc., New York, N. Y., assignee 
\ H. P nd, N. J.—botl he U. S. A 
7 € ? { } \ I ow 





1,426,186 Wear t N. Har I Granted August 29, 1922 








mers hy , Basball mask with elastic straps. T. Goodman, Melrose Park, IIl., 
. : . . , { S.A 
1,426,218 Sectior . ‘ e, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 223,107 Rubber repair part for heels. L. Rosenfeld, New York, N. Y., 
1,42 6 6A s of rubber = | @ - U. S.A 
I ( ( 223,1 Vi i f naterial for tire fabric reinforcement 
- ed Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Qu« 
*Under Rule N ¢ S Patent Office, the issue es Rutherford, New Jersey, U. S. A 
weekly on Thurs 4 ssue bear te the 223,138 Tire Co., Boston, Mass., assignee of 
fourth Tuesd thereaf ice, R. I.—both in the U. S. A 
Chemical Patents will be found on page 23; Machinery and Process Patents on pages 28-29 
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223,144 Corset with elastic portion The Kops I 


Toronto, assignee of D. Kops, New Tare. Bs See Ge oe 


223,182 Stippling brush of sponge rubber. C. G. Hampson, New York, 
, rush I 


N. ¥., U.S. A 
3,253 Tire deflating device WwW. i! Rowsome, Belleville, Onta 


i) 


The United Kingdom 
Published August 2, 1922 


181,104 Revoluble rubber heel pad. F. Rogers, 64A We st Bar, Sheffield. 


181,124 Pneumatic tire with metal ring between tread and casing rT. L 
Harborne, 1 Shrubbery Terrace, Weston-super-Mare. 
181,344 Ignition tester Air Reducticn Co., Inc., 342 Madison avenue, 


ussignees of F. J. Metzger, 50 Morningside Drive—both of 
th a rubber blanket. Leipziger 
formerly Schmiers, Werner, & 
pzi Germany) Not yet ac- 


181.351 Offset printing machine fitted 
Schnellpressenfabrik Akt.-Ges. 
Stein. 19 Dosener Wag Le 


epted 


Published August 10, 1922 


181,412 Pneumatic tire pressure gage A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Victoria 
Road, Willesden, London; J. A. Bowden, 741 South Catalina 
street, Laos Ar les, Calif 7, = -& 
181,436 Metal foot tre r mats with flanged rubber studs. B. Firth, 
216 Steckport Road. Levenshulme, and A. Firth, 21 Norman 
Grove, North Road, Longsight—both in Manchester 
covers for é l nt F. Reddaway, Cheltenham 


181,531 Rubber 
oored Pend] M hest 

181,577 Partitioned inner t [. Griffiths, 7 Patteson street, Kensin 
ten, Liverpool 

181,588 Tire valves R. Whiteside, 15 Molyneux Road, Kensington, Liv- 
ert 

181,624 Reservoir pen W. Shottor 47 Stonehill street, Anfield, and 
JT. A. Clough, 181 Lisburn Lane, Old Swan—both in Liverpool 

181,651 Survical cupping ppliances P. Mahieu, 41 Rue d’Hautpoui 
Paris, France 

181,707 Pnenmatic tire witl r spaces in tread portior M -_ 
Develay, 24 Rue de Dunkerque, Paris, France (Not vet 
cepted, ) 


Published August 16, 1922 


181,797 Rubber sole pads S. Percival, 40 Chancery Lane, London; 
. © £. Wale 156 Cecen axed. Sort Uitahed 


181,819 Catamenial Vv. A. Bowe 22 ¢ R S ] 
Heatl B 

181,904 Rubber studs for boots, etc. W. F. Boichat, 16 Lower Kenningto 
Lane, Lond 

181,937 Bladders fer boothballs, cushions, et W. M. Harrison, Pengelly 
House. Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. 

181,942 Sponge rubber tire cor solid or md over a helical spring, 
to repla n inner tube R. B. C. Sheridan, 4 West Kensing- 
ton Garde I 1 


182,021 Inner tube W. L. Fairchild, Times Building, New York, N. Y. 
{ S \ 


182.025 Inner tube. F. B. Dehn, 53 De _London; Noceen 





Rubber Corporation, 705 Times Buil York, N. Y., 
U. S. A 
182,032 Brassiere ith elast belt Moore. Eady. & M. Goode, Limited, 


ind N. R. Carryer. 89 Granby street, Leicester. | 

182,063 Detachable heel. A. Powell, 26 Rushton Road, Colbridge, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

182,073 Tire valve Z. Littman, ¢ West 171st street, New York, N. Y., 
U. S. A 


Published August 23, 1922 


182,108 Cushion tire ( FE. Veil-I rd, 76 Avenue de Wagram, Paris, 
France (Not et ’ sted > 

182,189 Rubber mud-guards rotating with wheels S. W. Dillon, 11 
Hesper Mews, FEarl’s Court, G. G. Petherick, 2 Eaton Place, 
nd S. F. Spinks, 18. Hesper Mews, Earl’s Court—all in 
Londer 

182,265 Tire interliner of rubber enclosed metal. R. Blakoe, 46 Byran- 
ston stre¢ Mar Arch, | 1 


182.292 Tire valve. W. FE. Revill, The Gables, Sanderstead, Surrey 
182.297 Tire valve. H. P. Kraft, 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, New 
- Uo & 

182.327 Combined inflating and relief tire valve. J. Lumb, Conley Der 

182,329 Rubber sole pads. M. Simpson, P. O. Box 6245 Johannesburg, 
South Africa a : ; 

182,344 Tire alarm device F. E. Hafelfinger, 49 Third street, Wee- 
hawken, New Jerse I S \ 5 

182.380 Rubber stud for boots and shoes. R. L. Yeomans, 234 Hare- 
hitle awenne. FH. Stanclif S n’ rrace nd T 


Ibhetson, 22 Rossall Road 





New Zealand 
Published June 29, 1922 


45,781 Swimming teaching device G. Jordahn, P I Fla 
. & 

47,427 Milkine machine teat cu JT. E. Haywood, P. ¢ Box 1435, 
Auckland 

48,021 Accoustic instrument A. Marr, 23 Reynell Road, Longsight 


Manchester. England 


ros., Limited, of Canada, 


Published July 27, 1922 














45,737 Milking machine teat cuj B. J. Pirrit, Morrinsville 
47,851 Tire valve. J. Lumb, Copley Dene, Victoria Road, Ellaz ) 
shire, England 
Germany 
Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
0,111 July 24, 1921) Woven inlay for treads of pneumatic tires. 
Ferdinand Rau, Werderstrasse 13, Konstanz 
0,163 (January 3, 1922) Pessary. Dr. Karl Lehmann, Roquetteweg 
Darmstadt 
360,747 (April 26, 1921) Rubber sucker for sets of artificial teeth. 
Ernst Riese, Schildesche, near Bielefeld. 
Design Patents Issued, with Dates of Issue 
820,255 (May 26, 1922) Expansible life-belt with gas generator. Paul 
Herman, Tempelhofer Ufer 22, Berlin. 
0,280 (June 8, 1922 Bust supporter Rosenberg & Herz, Kélnam- 
Rheir 
820,299 (June 13, 1922) Pneumatic tire casing with metal protector 
W. Herbert Aldridg d, United States; represented 
by M. and A. Spre i 
820,301 (June 13, 1922) Pair of rubber soles. Gummiwerke Paffrath 
G., Paffratl ear Bergisch-Gladbach 
20,304 (June 13, 1922) Solid rubber tire with concave sides and non- 
skid tread. Aaron Edwin Jennings, Owensboro, Ky., U. S. 
\ epre by M 1 A. Spreer, I z 
8 eh (Jur lé 1 Rubt fastening f 2 sels 
Emil Meine, Halkettstrasse 48, Hannover 
8 7 June Swimn g It D Agus, Cag r 
Italy i M 1, Munict 
g February Rul sole Schmidt’s en 


Trade Marks 
The United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 





on of the Us 1 States Patent Office, trade marks 1 ere 
¢ \ f Febr eneral. { ; pectine 
hile e reg ‘ \ Marcl 1 Sect 1 
’ evistered 1 » o lat trade 
st 1 s of ’ Mar ‘ red 
¢ F car ell : ; ; ’ 
Granted August 1, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 
7 ; s euhhes : 1] . mposition eraser Tl. Meve S 
P ( I J rk, N. ¥ 
Nel e1 P ess ( De 
\l 
i tl 2 ‘ ect brake 
I ( Har Townst Mercer 
( N. J 
Granted August 8, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 
vB , esent n of P erit sed ea 
hildren’s 1 misse rters. Ame 1 Wholesale 
t (Balt Barge House 3 r t ( 1 








7 Eacte Wyprwes Ga 
rters Fagle Su 

57 Suur-V vir 
isiness as D. I 

7527 Ss ld ir nder F e garter in 1 e, t he 
he a smal x t t A. S$ & 


Granted August 15, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 


7,737 TiGer lastic. William T. Palmer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
157,779 Paratrix—elastic corsets. Treo Co., Inc.. New York, N. ¥ 
0 Pararex—elastic corsets. Treo Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Paratex—elastic corsets. Treo Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥ 

k, N 








782 AncnorBanp—elastic corsets. Treo Co., Inc., New ¥ Y 
Granted August 22, 1922, Act of February 20, 1905 
7.856 Preccy Prue in fancy letters within a diamond—rair t Ars 
st Designers, Ir Louisville, Ky 
7 INVINCIBLE—acid-resistir irmer f rubberized clot ely 
aprons, sleeves ind leg s The Defia Wel g Co., 
Def oO 
77 Tee Green—golf balls JT. V. Hogue, New Yor N 
58,008 GapEeRETTE—raincoats W. MacPherson, doing business as Cam 
bridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
158,038 Nartronat Broap Weave GarRTER—garters The Natior Garter 
Cc Cir 
$8.07 Oax-Ip: rubber soles and heels, The 
Rer , Youngstown, O 
sg Rup | maker, New York. N. Y 
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Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 422,825 Rovcor—goods included in Class No. 40, composed of rubber 
ind vegetable fibr« 1, waste leather, etc., the rubber 
I ( er ‘Manufacturing ( Dayton, O predominat g. ollyer, 423 Fulham Road, Chelsea, 
; London, S 
Granted August 29, 1922, Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b)* 425,95 Fizyturp—] on for coating inner covers of 
tires P yurpert, Worcestershire 

( ‘ nm a ul 1s nds “7 mrt t 6 B4 87 mepessentation ng the words Tue “Paramac 
: . 5 x EATHERWE ene ath the trade mark of a 
tree above words, Industria nil Impossibile, 
‘ ‘ f he whole with a conventional border and 





bottom part being provided with space for description of 

ds labeled—waterproof garments. Z. Birnbaum & Son, 

uted, 3B, Cannon street, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
4 





The Dominion of Canada ; 
io and similar electrical apparatus. Craies & Stav- 
House 4, Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 1 





Registered — 
Published August 23, 1922 






























. We ( Har 57 er Bateman, 18 Western Broad- 
me o 6 
Pr r i t $ ; $ rubber and gutta percha not 
\ s. O in Class No. 40. The British 
; Ce London, E. 4 
‘ Per | 7,170 rubber medicated plasters for human use. Haus- 
, . . ciete Anonyme), 11 Marktgasse, St. Gall, Switzer- 
\ . ; oe Tee ee eee Published August 30, 1922 
s te tles 4 5 1 stylographic pens. The Lang Pen (Ce 
fin . ; eet, Liver Lancashire 
as R » Lt Cur Ont. $26.675 J g for high pressures. 
ear Atlantic street, Breoad- 
S R " aving hard a Ches 
ry ' Phe Fitzg ] S4 with exagger ated tail extended 
_— [ue Tyre with NINE 
’ ‘ ‘ i I N Y abl 1 inson,” 124 avenue des 
N (2 rue Balzac), Paris, and 70 Basinghall 
t t s Arm Banpbs 1 1 4 2 , 
te wit ack tlines, on an oval $26,699 Criincner Corp orth British Rubber Co., 
N Metat Ca I u Yor t lack Ltd., Castle burgh, Scotland 
¥ ' ar A. Stein & ( Ltd., Toronto, Ont 427.611 SemMaNco—gam g goods, not included 
. n classes Chas. Macintosh & Co., 
“ ‘eps " ‘ Ltd 2 Cambridge street, Manchester 
I \ Malle Ir k —— 
M \ Le \ re, England Yes} 
th the word Inca or Designs 
i shoe heels nd Oles 5 
Blake s. Lt Armley Malleable Ironworks, — ; ee 
M gy Pee ag sere file The United States 
i f ' tot ; ; , nner tu yirel 99+ 
c - 7 : _— bes. Pire “ Issued* July 4, 19227 
M Ss Sct . el bearing the words, Stray ’ 61,1557 Tire Term 14 years \. I. Frank, Milwaukee, Wis., ass1 
i k t gure € neg ti rds, (One CEN by mesne assignt nts to The Fisk Rubber (¢ 0., 4 hic ypee 
| ( epresentatior Mass 
Conndlen Chewian Gan Ce.. Issued* August 1, 1922 


ber typewriter mat. Term 14 years. T. W. Arter, Bellaire, O. 
tread Term 14 years F. A. Bollinger, ass:gnor to The 
i ire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 
The United Kingdom 61,295 Garment protector. Term 14 years. M. S. George, St. Louis, Mo. 
= 61,333 Tire. Term 14 years. I. P. Smith, Chicago, Ill 


Issued* August 8, 1922 





Published August 2, 1922 





( ere Class N 5 é 5 Tire tread Ter 3 years E. O. Blekre, Sioux City, Ia 
. W 2 Mills, Wellington street, Lais 61,336 Tire Tern years. W. G. Current, assignor to The Buckeye 
I tor Yorkshir Rubber Products Co.—both of Willoughby, O. : 
k rt | ‘ W. Chittender 85 Old Kent 61,351 Tire tread Term 3 years P. D. Saylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
I Ss 1 61,382 Footwear. Term 3 years. H. Schwerin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Published August 9, 1922 












M A ntoshe nd rainprcof garments Ss Miller r eo 
Re g the representatior fa ck ~ 
the ¢ e, beneath a s ear 
\W £ ut Cr l withis ee 
« t c € s Ba t AQ } 
Br M eture—clerice , 
« r é n ( ss N Att wate A Sone Hor os - . sf 
Street M H i street. Preston. Lancashire 61,290 61,335 61,336 61,333 61,396 61,351 
. N ; hy or telephony rndept, Issued* August 22, 1922 
Aer Works, | London, S. E. 1¢ Augus . 
4 2 Represent f I the rd, the 61,387 Inflatable doll Term 14 years. F. W. Dodge, assignor to The 
i P ha ing pointed Seamless Rubber Co., Inc.—both of New Haven, Conn 
t e f g another i composition 61,388 Inflatable doll Term 14 years. F. W. Dodge, assignor to The 
s y i P n Class Seamless Rubber Co., Inc.—both of New Haven, Conn. 
N 0. H. J. Buny trading G. Appliance 61,396 Tire tread Term 14 years. H. D. Mitchell, assignor to C. 
( 27 Alde ’s H I jon Kenyon Co.—both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4 4 CanpucK—packings and intings Class No. 50. eet... . — — 
Fammea = ‘ ‘ ad ; ee nder ule No 6/7 of the nited States Paten ice, the issue closes 
ur Walker & ( Led, L street, Under Rule No. 1 f the 1 States Patent Off h | 





Poplar, London, | ; 7 weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the 
. fourth Tuesday thereafter 
tFor illustration of this and other designs issued as of this date, see 





Published August 16, 1922 [ue Inpia Rupper Wortp, September 1, 1922, page 84 
417,84 I est f a labe vearing the words, Parartor RuspBer -———- 
CARPETIN t name of the manufacturer, and the represen ~ 
tation of a pair of balances—rubber floor coverings. The The Dominion of Canada 
North British R er ( Ltd., Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, 
Matson Gantioed . 
Registered 
MICR r g ack used as rubber « 
gredic I & Smith C 81 Fult 5,515 Ignition tester with hard rubber tube. Canadian Westinghouse 
rk ( t S. A r service in United Kin »., T.td.. Hamilton, Ont. : 
M Cle 7-58 I s Inr 527 Tire tread. J. G. Hayward, Hamilton, Ont 
ms 4 5 Inflatable rubber clown dol J. W. Bicknell, Toronto, Ont. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 


HERE was little trading during the first week of the past 
month, due to high and firm prices in the far eastern mar- 
kets. The following week opened quiet with strong London 


Dealers did most of the trading and factories were not 
middle of the 


cables 
interested, making spot purchases only. By the 
month the market advanced 14-cent in all positions, following the 
trend of events in London, but within a few days reacted to the 
preceding levels. 

The 


erratic because of the uncertainty of the outcome of the negoti- 


course of the market during the last week was somewhat 
ations in London on the Stevenson plan for restricting output. 
Trading was limited owing to the high cost of rubber at primary 
points, dealers showing no willingness to pay the high prices paid 
by American factories in their purchases in the Far East. The 
latest influence affecting the plantation rubber market is stiffening 
of price attributed to the purchases of English manufacturers. 
Paras have been steady and neglected the whole month. There 
has been nothing doing in other grades as well. 
August 21,764 tons 
Plantation arrivals for 


Importations of all grades during were 
compared with 13,974 tons one year ago. 
August were 20,462 tons compared with 13,031 tons for August 
one year ago. Total importations of all grades for eight months 
ended August 31 were 177,367 tons as compared with 104,378 tons 
for the corresponding period last year. 

Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 
grades were as follows: 

PLANTATIONS. SEPTEMBER 1. 
September-October, 1334 


Spot first latex crépe, 1334-137% 


cents; cents: October-December, 14 


cents ; January-March, 14% cents. SepTeEMBER 25. Spot first latex 
crepe, 1434 cents; September-October, 147% cents; October-De- 
cember, 15 cents; January-March, 154 cents 

SEPTEMBER 1 Spot ribbed smoked sheets, 1334-137g cents; 


October-December, 14% cents; 


25. Spot ribbed smoked 


September-October, 1374-14 cents; 
January-March, 14% cents. SEPTEMBER 
145% September-October, 1434 cents: 


cember, 147 cents; 


sheets, cents ; October-De- 


January-March, 15% cents 
No. 1 


cents ; 


amber crépe, 1344-135 cents; 
October-December, 14 


September- 


SEPTEMBER 1. Spot, 
September-October, 1334 
SEPTEMBER 25. Spot, No. 1 amber crépe, 143< cents; 
October, 14% cents; October-December, 1434 cents 

SEPTEMBER 1. Spot, No. 1 rolled brown crepe, 11%-1 
11% ] 


cents. 


4 cents; 


l 
September-October, cents; October-December, 1154 cents 


SEPTEMBER 25. Spot, No. 1 rolled brown crepe, 1134 cents; 
September-October, 12 cents; October-December, 12'4 cents. 
SoutH AMERICAN PARAS AND CaucHo. SEPTEMBER 1. Spot, 


, islands fine, 17 cents; upriver coarse, 13 


upriver fine, 18% cents; 


cents; islands coarse, 9 cents; Cameta, 834 cents; caucho ball, 
1234-13% cents. SEPTEMBER 25. Spot, upriver fine, 19 cents; 
islands fine, 1634 cents; upriver coarse, 1334-14 cents: islands 


coarse, 10 cents; Cameta, 9%4 cents; caucho ball, 13 cents 


London 


| 


The market a month ago began with continued dullness, later 


becoming stronger and more active as stocks declined and Ameri- 


can interests began buying in London at 714d. Announcement 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot quotations per pound, for one year, one month ago, 








Plantation Hevea October 1, September 1, September 25, 
CREPE 1921 1922 1922 
. See fF a $0.1334@.13% $0.14%@ 
Off latex... 15 a 13%@ 1414 @ 
ee Pe Beene 134@.14 13'%%@.13% 14%@ 
Amber No. 2....... 12%@.13 13%@ .144@ 
Amber No. 3.... -“ 11%@.12 13% @ 14 @ 
Brown, thick, thin, clean .13 @.13% 13 @ 134%@ 
jrown, specky... 1 a 124%4@ 12%@ 
Brown, rolled.... @ 11%@ 114%@ 
SHEET 
Smoked, ribbed 15%4%@ 13% @.13% 14% @ 
Smoked. plain.... 13%@ @ @ 
a” — eee @ @ @ 
SCRAP 
Colombo scrap No. 1 , @ 10%@ 114@ 
Colombo scrap No. 2 ‘ @ 09 @ 10 @ 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin ees 06 @.06% .07%4@ 074%4@ 
Palembang : aeeeua a 08% @ @ 
Pressed block ro ceeee 11 a 12 @ 114%@ 
Sarawak Laevmekenwes 0OSuG@ 06%@ 06% @ 
South American 
PARAS 
Upriver fine.... = 21 @ 18% @ 18% @.19 
a | a *29 G@ *26 @ 
Upriver medium ; 17 @ 16 @.17 17 @.17¥% 
Upriver coarse......... .11 @ 13 @ 134% @ 
Upriver _weak, fine 18 @ 15 -@ 15 @ 
Islands fine..... 19 @.20 17 @ 1634 @.17 
Islands fine*. jeeans a *28 @ *25 @ 
Islands medium.... . 1444 154%@ 15 @.15% 
Islands coarse . . 0S @ 09 ? 09 @.09% 
GEE. eeccentccceeses 09 @.10 08% @ 09 @.09% 
Cometa® ..... i @ *19 @ *18%4@ 
Acre Bolivian fine 21 @.22 18% @ 19 @ 
Acre i fine @ *29 @ *26 @ 
Beni ia ee 21 @.22 18% @ 19% @.19% 
Madeira fine.... oe 24 @ 19% @.21 19% @.20 
Peruvian fine.......... 184%@ 174%@ 17%@ 
Tapajos fine....... a = 17% @.17% 18 @ 


and September 25, the current date 


October 1, September September 25, 
1921 1922 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball...... ll @ 134%@ 13%4@.13% 
Upper caucho ball*... a “ae 7 * 1844.@ 
Lower caucho ball.... 10%@ .12%@ 11%@.12 
Manicobas 
Ceara negro heads. +.10 i 09 7 8 @ 
CE GOs aséiconcsce Te l r.05 i 5 a 
Manicgoba 30%, guaranty 7.10 i 07 @ 7 @ 
Mangabeira, thin sheet.. 7.12 @ r.11 u 2 @ 
Centrals 
Central scrap......... .08 @.10 10 @.11 10 @.12 
Central scrap and strip.. 07 @.09 07 @.08 8 @.09 
Central wet sheet...... a 05 @.07 6 @.08 
CorimtG GCrAP ......000 08 @.10 10 @.11 10 @.12 
Esmeralda sausage..... .08 @.10 10 @.11 10 @.12 
Guayule washed and dried .26 @ 26 @ 26 @ 
Africans 
Benguela, No. 1, 28%% .04 @.04 a 7 i 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%% a 06 @ 05%@ 
Congo prime, black upper a 09 @.l¢ we @ 
Congo prime, red upper. a ll @ 1! @ 
Kassai, black ......0<. a 10 @ R @ 
_ eer : a 09% @ 11 a 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak...... ae 15 @ .14%@.1 15 @ 
Red Macassar.... oo Son @2.70 2.75 @3 20 @ 
Balata 
Bleck, Ciuda! Pelivar 53 54 53 @ $44 @.55 
Colombia 41 @.42 45 a $5 a 
Panama 41 @.42 i $5 1 
Surinam sheet 63 @.64 68 @ 7 @.68 
amber eceose e 70 a.71 72 1 72 ‘a 73 
Chicle 
Colcmbia . , , a@ 30 @ 19 @.25 
PEOMENIED. ccccccvccoece a 70 @.7 63 @.64 
Venezuela ake des a 70 @.72 65 @ 
Yucatan fine ‘ ° @ 75 @ 68 @ 
*Washed and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 


Nominal, 
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was made just after the middle of the month that the Dutch Gov- Amsterdam Rubber Market 

ernment has decided not to restrict plantation output by legislative JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report, under date of September 5, 

means The Stevenson plan for restriction is being actively con- Prices gradually advanced this week with a firm tone and increasing 

1 but 1 lecision has been reached as yet turnover It is hardly possible to name a special reason but locally some 
, - : vering in for near deliveries has supported the movement. The close 
On September 26 prices were firmer and demand good. Stocks est, namely 
af ey i aie 4 3 heing 71.167 tos . Hevea crépe and sheets, Fl. 39 spot. 

a ing, the hgures for September <y, being /1,.0/ tons com- Hevea crépe and sheets, Fl. 40% October to December. 

pat with 72,224 tons the previous week, 72,639 tons the corre- Hevea crépe and sheets, Fl. 41% January to March. 
pond it t it », and 34,834 tons two years agi oes 

Singapore Rubber Market 
. GUTHRIE & CO., Limited, Singapore, reports, under date of August 
Reclaimed Rubber 11, 1922 
The rubber market has continued weak, and prices are again a shade 
! laimed rubber demand remain virtually easier. For the weekly auctions, held yesterday, the heavy total of 925 
" . . tons was cataloged Demand was only fair and a considerable quantity 
inged Growing activity in mechanical goods lines, imsula- iad to be withdrawn. 

Pre See ae ee oe on med othe wedi ——- - | A few lots of standard quality sheet and unawarded sheet in cases sold 

tion, weather] f clothing, heels and other rubber goods utili for 23% cents, but this price was not general. There was a fair inquiry 
ge reclaimed rubber is expected to be reflected in greater re- for good F. A. Q. at 24% to 24% cents. Off sheet was one cent down. 

io , Pale crépes found ready buyers and continue to command a premium over 
aiming activity Rubber reclaiming continues to be conducted sheet sower grade crépes were steadier and 475 tons were sold. 

on vasis of fractional capacity The following is the course of values: 

- f Tractional Capacit) Sterling Equivalent 
following prices are nominal and unchanged since July 1, In Singapore per Pound in 
_ per Pound London 
r< Sheet, fine ribbed smcked aeie 24% —/ 7% 
; ; ieet. Geet W. Me . ccasiesecsces 24% @ 244 —/ 7% @ —/7 
New York Quotations Sheet, off quality , a @ 24 —/ 6h @ —/ 7% 
Peotenses 10 Crépe, fine pale ; senesunene 24% @ 25 —/ 8% @ —/ 8% 
f 25, 1922 CON, WUE MD aciccicwennceneses 24 @ 24% —/ 8% @ —/ 4 
Prices subject to change without notice Crépe, 3 quality . 224% @ 23% —/ 7% @—/ 8 
Crépe, fine brown ... peeenenee 22% @ 23 —/ 7% @ —/ 
Ss MS “wh 
SANDARD RECLAIM oe Crépe, good brown ..............- 21 @22% —/ 7% @ —/ 7% 
Floating saat | eect Crépe, dark ..... eameemuens .. 17% @21% —/ 6% @—/ 7% 
Friction 12 & . Crépe, | X% %4 _ —/7 
+ at ~e on &@ (10 [ ark vinbabwene . 14% @19% / 6 @ 
Shoe 10%@ 10% — 
ee oc 09 @ .10 . 
= 0 @ ‘10 Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 
White 13 @ «.14 January 1 to January 1 to 
—_ July 31, 1922 August 11, 1922 
. 2 - = - pont _ ms a ee, Port ‘ 
Comparative Low and High New York Spot Singapore Malacca Penang Swettenham Totals 
™ : Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Rubber Prices lo United Kingdom 2,954,700 7,198,300 2,629,100 10,185,641 22,967,741 
The Continent... 14,832,800 1,344,200 2,637,200 565,913 19,380,113 
September Japan wager 17,266,400 cca reat 17,322,400 
_ , United States 174,271,500 20,825,800 18,397,500 2,847,239 216,342,039 
1922° 1921 1920 British Posses- 

PLANTATIONS SIONS ...+++-- | -, iPr 52,400 577,950 4,308,050 
First latex repe $0.133%4 @$0.15 $0.14 @$0.16 $0.241%4 @$0.29 Other countries 295,700 ccvece 3,200 eeeres 298,900 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .134@ .147% 13M@@ 18% .234@ .28% Total td SEO GR AMR AO GRSEELGGD SAGREDER aomaen Gon 

ils 213,298,800 29,368,300 23,775,400 14,176,743 280,619,243 

PARAS 
Upr 84@ .19 174@ .21! 26 @ .30 ee 
I “4@ 14 .09 ? 11! 16%@ .21 +a: 

Upriv , a eum 19 os a 28 British Malaya Rubber Exports 
84@ 9} 7 @ « , 15 @ .19 It is reported officially by cablegram from Singapore that 47,747,600 pounds 
g t 9 07%@ 4 15 @ .1 21,316 tons) were exported from British Malayan ports in the month of 
\ugust, compared with 21,964 tons in July and 19,167 tons in June. August 
*Fig Sent her Ss. 1922 transhipments amounted to 3,366,000 pounds (1,503 tons). 
= - = — —— —— —_——— — ——— — ——— 
New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Pr s in Cents Pt P 
August, 19 September, 1922 
ee aaa . = Picempanamitg 
PLANTATIONS 1 12 14 15 16 17 18 19 21 2 3 24 25 ¢ 28 29 30 31 1 2 
sr 1 4 4% 14% 13% 13% g 1 4 13 1 1 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
ex $ 1 3% 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 136% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 

Of atex 13% 13% 13% 1 1 13% 13% 13% 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 133 

N 4 14 13% 13é% 13% 134 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 

No 13% 13% 13% 15% 13 ] 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 

N ‘ 13 13% 13% 13 1 13 13% 13 1254 13 13% 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 13 

1354 13% 13% 12 | 13% 13 12% 13 13 13 13% 13% 13% 13 13% 13% 

S 1 12% 12% 12% 1 1 1 1234 12 12 | 1254 12% 12% 12% ae 12% 12% 

‘ 11% 114% 11% 11% 1 ] I 10% 10 11 11% 11% 11 11% 11% 11% 11% 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1922 (By Months) 
Matt Mis- 
Par Africans Centrals Guayule Gross 1922 1921 Balata_ cellaneous Waste 
: 161 16 ‘ 1,867 14,177 42 126 85 

Febr ; 1,347 01 14 41 28,973 8,641 28 448 

M ‘ 326 3 54 $7 28,702 14.416 17 479 61 

Apr < 5 2 65 14,444 17,269 8 122 cess 

M 7 62 20,622 10,732 15 855 117 

June ¢ 21 15,750 13,477 12 526 23 

Ju é 7 2 25,245 11,692 50 541 45 

\ 7 119 8 21,764 13,974 33 640 77 

¢ ] l 28 22 177,367 205 3,737 414 
tals, 8 95,493 7,996 757 7 2 294 1,302 1,629 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Stated by Ships’ Manifests 


Paras and Caucho 


Aucust 19. By “Polycarp,” 


H. A, Astlett & Co 
General Rubber Co. .. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 


SepremsBer 1. By “Mic! 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Poel & Kelly, Inc.. 
Ultramares Corporation 
H. A. Astlett & Co 

Paul Bertuch 


ust 19. By “Rotterdam,” 
2. ‘itticjohn & Co., Inc.... 1 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc... 
Avucust 21. By “Verbania,” 
Various cece eeeereeseees 
Avcust 22. By “West Faralon,’ ” 
Charles T. Wilson Co. Inc. 44,8 


Avcust 22. By “Hansa,” 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 


Avcust 23. By “F eliciana,” 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
WEP vooscansecces 


Aveust 24. By ‘ ‘Wray “Castle,” 
246 


H. A. Astlett & Co......... 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
Inc. eeoetseeseees eeeeeves 


Continental Rubber Co 
New York .. 
General Rubber Co. 


F. R. Henderson & Co., +» Ine. 


Hood Rubber Co. 


Hood Rubber Co. . Matias 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc..... 
Meyer & Brown, Inc....... 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 
Poel & Kelly, Inc 


Fred Stern & Co., Inc...... 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.. 


Jaeger & Co..... ‘ 
William H. Stiles & Co 
Baring Bros. 


Edward Maurer Co., apie 


E, G. Curry & Co., Inc 
Thos. A. Desmond & Co 
American Trading Co. 


The Firestone Tire & Rt tbber 


0 cases 
Huth & Co.. 


Pacific Trading Corporatio: 





just 26 B ‘Ryndam, aa 


Ado ph tis rsch Co., Inc 
Bs “N 
Vario 1s 


Aucust 27 By “Jadden, ‘i Far 


H, A. Astlett & Co 





Moves & Br —. Inc 
H. Muehlstein & Co., I: 


Poel & Kel Inc 


Fr St & ( I 
Charles T. Wi ( I 
Va 1s 
Various 

AUG! By Ss 
( tine 1 Rubl 

New York 
L. Littlejohn & Co., I 
Meyer & Brow I 
H. Mue & ( I 
Poel & Kelly, I: 

\ UST B pe 
Var 

SEPTEMBER 1 By “K 
William H. Stiles & ¢ 
H. A. Astlett & Co.... 
~ rd Rubber & Trading ( 
( er R 


e w Y ork : 
General Rubber ‘Co 
F 


R. Henderson & Co., Inc 





‘ ond Brazil. 





‘Serremser 1 By 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc 


H. 





, SEPTEMBER 2. By 


_ SEPTEMBER 3 


SEPTEMBER 6. By 
H. Stiles & C 
Astiett & Co. ée6:0 
r & Trading Co., 


ubb 








Totals 

Caucho Pounds 
22,400 44,800 
+11,200 


33,164 


eyer & Br 
290,856 
101,756 SEPTEMBER | 
42,730 : : 
33.600 General Rubber 
30,687 Poel & Kelly, 
Plantations 


red at 180 Ibs. 


ond Rubber Co.... 

Johnstone & Co. 
Littlejohn & Co. 

Meyer & Brown, aa 
Muehlstein & Co., 
Poel & Kelly, Inc......... 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc 
T. Wilson Co., 


William H,. Stiles & c 
SepreMBer 2. By 
Stiles m Ce. 

. Astlett & Co.. 
Continental Rubber C 
York 
Guaeed Rubber Co 
F, Henderson & Co., 
Hood Rubber Co. 
T. Johnstone & Co., 
Littlejohn & Co., 


Brown, Inc. 


Poel & Kelly, Inc......... 
. orn & C0. Inc. 


‘Serr EMBER .) By 
. Henderson & Co., 


john & Co 


> 


| Sueransen 4. By “ 
es BA, BOR. ccccsen 


Hender rson ‘o 0., 





TEMBER. 6. By 
Henderson & C 


Littlejohn & ( I 
3rown, In 
ehlstein & Co 
lly, Inc 
n & Co., Ir 
rR 7 By 
t N { ) 








1 & Co., Inc 


Inc 


Inc... 
“& Kelly, ere 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc.... 
“Verentia,” London. 


Muroran Maru,’ 


: eae et Dollar, ” Far East. 


Betuch 


neral Rubber 


» the bale or case.) 


Pounds 


*320,500 


3,349,533 
“Dakarian,” London. 


11,953 
38,967 
56,000 


“Phemius, ” Far East. 


392,000 
324,800 


11,200 


*201, 606 


3,006,219 


of Lahore.” Far East. 


430,740 


By “Saconia,” Liverpool. 


1, 800 


80,006 


280,000 


78,400 





rown, 





’ Far East. 


Rotterdam. 





2,901,240! Various 


Totals 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Pounds 

i Para a Brazil 
cesees af errr os ceeee 11,956 
*22,400 


GEDED actccvs § seecass coveses 56,000 


er 2,240 6,720 64,960 
44,988 1,865 7,264 11,696 65,813 


56,000 


Pounds Totals 
SEPTEMBER 10 “Clan a, ’Far East, 
Paul Bertuch ...... 0 
L. Littlejohn & Co., “Inc. 246,400 
H, Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 22,400 
Poel & Kelly, Inc.......... 33,600 
Fred Stern & Co., Inc...... 4,500 
ar er a ere 18,100 347,400 
SerTeMBER 13. By “Vasconia,” Far East. 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc. 72,723 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 112,000 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 224,000 
VOGUE ocececssesecsgsove 90,957 499,680 
SEPTEMBER 13. By “Egremont,” Far East. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 56.000 56,000 
SEPTEMBER 15. By “Bowes Castle,” Far East. 
William H. Stiles & Co.... 291,200 
H. A. Astlett & Co......... 123,200 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 
RM. sibeecs denaa eee 56,000 
Continental Rubber Co. of 
Ss. era 11,200 
General Rubber Co......... 745,920 
Adolph Hirsch Co., Inc.... 33,600 
Hood Rubber Co... emia *134,650 


F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc. 306,000 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc. 24,640 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 2,699,200 


Meyer & Brown, Inc....... 268,800 

Poel & Kelly, Inc.......... 241,920 

Fred Stern & Co., Inc...... 69,440 

Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 515,200 5,520,970 
SerpTeMBER 15. By “Mesaba,” London, 

Fred Stern & Co., Inc 10,864 10,864 
SEPTEMBER 17. By ‘ ‘Biyo Maru,” Far East. 
Poel & Kelly, Inc.........- 313,500 313,500 
Rubber Latex 

SEPTEMBER 7 By “The Lambs,” Soeral 
EVOSIOES cccccccessececuese 16,000 gal. 16; 000 gal. 
Seuttendh 
\ucust 12. By “Diana Dollar,” Singapore 
Various ; <é<cehaumen 140,000 140,000 
Avucust 14. By “Alcinous,” Singapore. 
| Various ss ita dh alia oes 58,600 58,600 
Avucust 18. By “Eastern Light,” Singapore. 
Various ae eeeees 93,600 93,600 
Avcust 18. By “Bol — Castle,” Singapore. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In 201,600 201,600 


Avcust 24. By ‘ Wray Castle, - Singapore 
SD occ niseeteieswers 9,000 109, 000 


Gutta Siok 





} Avcust 18. By “Bolton Castle,” Singapore 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 112,000 112,000 
Avcust 28. By “Veendyk,” Far East. 
i in ead a bial 24,000 24,000 
SepreMBER 1. By “‘Kazembe,” Singapore. 
, ttlejohn & Co., Inc... 56,000 
V Loheogeeeges 4,000 60,000 
PTEMBER 7. By “The ‘ Lambs,” Singapore. 
rn & Co., Inc “ae 11,200 11,200 
Gutta Percha 
Avcust 23. By “Wray Castle,” Singapore. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Im 13,440 13,440 
SEPTEMBER ¢ By “‘Madioen,” Sourabaya. 
Varicus 7,00 27.000 
Balata 
| \ st 17 By ‘“Sixaola,” Cartagena 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc on 900 
Various . ekenan ss 1,350 2,250 


Aveust 19. By “Polycarp,” Manoas. 





Various 4,800 4,800 
At n,” Paramaribo. 

Midd 29,500 

Wil te 8/550 38,000 
Aucust 26. By “Colon,” Cristobal. 

VONIOGD  castecnne . - 1,650 1,650 
Aucust 31 By “Michael,” Iqui itos. 

Ultramares Corporation .... 2 23,881 23,881 
SerremMBer 3. By “Alamagra,” Buenaventura 
Ultramares Corporation 4,000 4,000 

SepremMper 5. By “Prins der Nederlandin,” 
Paramaribo. 
M ddleton & Co., Ltd , 8,500 8,500 
SerreMBer 7. By ‘“Metapan,” Colombia. 
on 1,200 1,200 
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aS 
Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
Leather Water- 
Cloth proofed 
Canvas Shoes or anc 
with Soles Arti- Auto Cloth 
B Shoes Rubber Soles 1 t 
} < Packing 7 $$ ——_—, -———__————__, , — — — Heels 
k \ P Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value 
M * nee 
$ $144 $1,168 
43 
De ; 1,27 $ $1,28 479 
? s 7 7 oY 
Ml Go: : 905 
Ne 4 1< 478 2k 0 sew eee 
N ‘ 5 2,952 ? 000 4 2 2,085 
Tt PE, vieheéedcnaccede shRKEs VEEDSS 266006 <BERERCR SOREN Acdsee <BOSeRe <Ghetee e0bnde b2860e Sed 008. €e8008e - “Sede 
I 7 705 
k ania x eeeere eevee eevece CHO edesee Seesee sessee 66000 
R i Di ce5460ee resents e86eb)e _Shieds  ac0ens Sadn0e O80068 “sateen “Senees eeceea Siveee” Scbeen “Seends .eaaean _ceaeene 
Ss 2,916 237 
S 1 152 , 8 5,122 ‘ 
S ‘ ) 5,680 721 1,209 17 
I Peucosecvsenecones tdadewse e80e08 seedde webeds”  ceaees cebene. Seeatin LkbeCOs  Atvoene: eeeeee Geskee “Heawes. seeben 
1 ; . 250 
Eng i 8 $51 928 ¢ 8,438 ,863 4,411 4,403 1,040 9, 87€ 3,400 
S x 100 Maver Tae TT eee TTT ee eT ee eee 1.640 cecscs 
: Re, Gcsceeices séeeee SeeEee ‘68eeRe 8 <Seesee § “BOOEROG 660680: Bbedas SHSEGH <Ocrece ‘skeen S60 00a “cette seeees 
| ‘ 2 ¢ $¢ 2,078 S¢ 4 16,059 $ 2n 61° $7,783 $1,657 $67.69 $9,517 
Nort \M 
( M $ 48 $1 ‘ ee 422 $491 $20 SIGR neces 
One 84 $ 5 24 $32 81 644 184 7,802 $21,508 
P s 448 499 18 563 477 
Brit 74 787 8 O54 241 469 je wenhen  <€uweed 384 676 
I Hor x l 4 18 359 281 1,487 1,395 ° 12 
( Rix 8 247 
( nala . 1,677 1,600 1 ie 
Honduras 48 24 1,001 1,020 i0 +) rrr se 
N agua > #20 #66006 60068 cedoee  Mesees os 240 310 Eee 40 ¢escee 8 8=© SH ebewe 
Panama 1,781 2,181 2,454 4,790 4,111 555 () Breer 
Salv " 4 324 293 1,109 132 
Me }) 23 128 11 10 17,896 14,319 14,74 2,445 
M n and 1,404 nat ~@htese sebewe : 
New ndl g 7,530 18,742 8 7 858 595 1,073 17 
Ber la 04 cose 8 eeeses 3 ceoses 230 249 1 
Barbadoes 288 236 50 
lan i 5,451 5,857 89 155 
lr ud and 8 1,032 758 
Other British We 7 . 
‘ ‘ 7 907 l 1 8 32 $2 
D nican Re 8 4 264 238 
D h West I 
Pre West I 
Ha 8 5 848“  wmedeee scsees 
Vir Isla 8 
s j $ ; 678 4,200 $4,315 
s \mM 
Ar 1 ¢ 4 : 
Dt ceugapewseeteeceaneepesene “DD beeen Seeene <cOBee Seeneu seceed Beeese 606686 Sebeed Beeeed <“See@Ee Beteck> ‘sateees 
Br 4.607 . 3,962 1,684 3,108 
( 7 2¢ 1,167 ° ee 62 1,037 
( . 666 561 $455 4,357 3,665 3,418 814 767 
} r 2,131 -. daeeee. ebnck “aebaea 
Br h { Pi <ntuvtctiideebeeva’ Sh0000 Sabian 200808 €6ckhe8" ceeane 3.736 a t:0e08 -sac0e88 ademas 
D ( 4 180 176 ; 
D 
Pe 4 4 $&81 48 67 590 566 283 234 452 
Urugua 17 1 4,440 3,472 658 485 1,872 
€ t 44 14 6¢ 1,464 442 
I al $7 07 4 SX] 609 $522 46.848 236,99] $11.7 <] $2 $13,909 
$ 768 1,88 $72,641 $13,000 $2,353 
68 on 3,949 
sneees 607 845 prey 
: 622 790 74 21 
4 1é 6 ¢ 14 240 336 2,2¢ 450 
9 $12 725 1,020 30 
Tora. $ . 14 $12 94,08 $75,632 $13,077 $ S14 $6,803 
\ A 
NP ee AE re ee  epecne sesean  weesen 
Brit I 4 $4 BGIR ccc e §«—cesere «severe ceeece cvvece 50 $4,540 TTT ee 
Cey 3 
S ts Settle R¢ 216 248 BIS cecess cosess cesces 
‘ : g $4 15,676 1 1 $27 137 $2,271 
{ “et iv rr a a 7 
Java and Ma 100 81 548 302 
i oo Ces anes A omeahe ORR Glnees ORECGD “Reaaue SECES siteae eee? Aiasion  “uadaue 
Far Eastern R 6 Sel aaseae saeeds “Seanes. abtec® senede Sauitiw  aaeate 
Fre TL cictcebtkbeenee S60060 —BE000R OusEEE (620068 GSHEeEe ceBdes “<becee .SUeeee 8 60eees (SENS “Wetseo Seekes semwes 
SE TE Mnncécecwnccocesene S6h0Rd, SEREES COdSEs GOED  OFC088 vennde Seende enedee <“660e0n stneee iduaoss cocuse «beene 
BG, GAGMEEM, GiBicscccccccccces ssscee j._$8 osuene seecee seetes seseee BOBeee Seseee sesese Sebses Cosees seeses c60eee 
Hongkong 27 627 *s $13 385 12 962 112 
lapar f 4,078 $ 22,687 $+,350 19,170 14,234 240 208 676 1,917 
II nn eee «seek ieee wie ecuador woe ee ee eee 362 onde 
Turke GPa ean eB A apr PI RO NI aN I Sy nla A NO PEI Sev. Dee esp Area St 
$4,247 $5,957. $ 783 $54, 5,162 $27,037 4,404 $5,327 $147 $3,4 $4,602 
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he United States by Countries During July, 1922 





r- 
ed 

loth { Wate 
Ito proot 
ng ( — g 
ie eu 
168 

43 

‘72 





Uv 

: 465 
’ $761 
3 $1,011 
1 742 
136 


7 











tomobile 








Pneumatic 


$654 
8,596 
7,043 
1,905 
5 O60 
901 
3 ) 
+ 
46 
Sof 
107 
71 
l 
> 204 














$95,118 


Casings 


Value 
$1,190 


1,319 


2,870 
5) 
1.045 
308 
6 


$1,491 


—, Others Automobile Others -—— 


Value 


Solid 


Value 
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Pneumatic Tubes a 
Tires —— -— Tire 
—— Automobile Repair 
—A—_—-~, Others Materials 
Value Number Value Value Value 
onedne $110 eegese 
<enwien 288 $106 $385 
ic eet 7,634 226 1,774 
BG ccccee 8 = —evcces 
ooeewe 4,308 5 
en RS f.. * 
265 515 
none 24 a haces 
26eee8 423 741 1,194 
96 181 e* 
1,290 2,181 439 
ee 879 2.035 g 
130 421 
i. ME cssuae odabses 
1,925 .24 oa 50 
3 101 8.008 378 424 
400 885 50 
+ 12 14 
“ees Saiza. 1380 ay. 
onenee 100 160 1 
a¢veee 505 1,195 saeues seaeee 
eecces 224 497 ecccce eeooees 
5 38 7 $3,979 $4,032 
163 $319 $20 $167 
$50 4,977 7,220 59 3,624 
4( 590 2 307 
7 21 7 
bonnes 30 53 l 
j 144 | sidacee. sates 
14 26 "95 ‘ 
00 104 205 205 
318 828 14 
507 5,780 10,124 234 ~—s-:1,630 
> ae 158 295 





78 
406 
195 288 
148 13 ee. oeenes 
1,885 8,92¢ 335 068 
173 780 ] 
192 
eeccee 213 
+ 9 
esccee 266 18 
3.755 23.447 $ 01 $200 $8,498 
356 4 $352 
100 213 
1,145 1,932 . 
209 631 $6 568 
828 1,217 1 








72 74 ) 
eee 1,169 2,397 6 123 
580 1,065 151 
65 1,139 2,229 66 
$1.31 S758 $14 224 $72 $2.45( 
$11,590 5 200 $9,655 ¢ $1,234 
1,314 2,919 27 
3 eta + ene a - 
ovbese 2,17€ 4,695 ¢ 
42 74 
$11,728 ) 4 $17,371 $ $37 
seecece ) $12 
oseces 177 29 $4 $406 
eeeete 687 1,065 5 
coves 254 523 0 ¢ 
284 852 
secees 1,683 3,470 17 
sence 84 179 94 
ecccee 8 21 
107_—(i26Ft—“‘<‘é«x 2Dt:t*é«C 
149 345 gs 
967 1,537 60 
Seeews 60 119 cccces 





ovve5e . 4,470 $8,819 $244 $1,172 


Hard Rubber Goods 











Druggists’ Battery All 
Rubber Jars _Other Other 
Sun and Ac- Electrical Rubber 
dries essories Supplies Others Manufactures 
Value Value Value Value Value 
oe eee $2,047 
1,848 "861 
"4,879 $722 $1,577. 4,894 
438 om 347 
Soe estteau <s66048 400000 1,303 
361 
oscece 1,746 
2.05 8 923 
149 1,060 
11,843 2,347 80 14,058 37 
400 1 
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637 6 58 412 
85 eee 
2,525 69 2,170 7,694 
29 "$83 
254 27 12 
1: assasn 18 
56 985 
62 28 735 
eceree eecece 105 ° 21 
( 5 524 6,114 
22 333 
senees ceeeen 48 
33 
34 
19 9 
$26,497 1K ) $4,467 $12,358 $82,439 
SEBF8 scuce $425 
46 
SYR 
121 
360 
$6,519 $799 
$2,832 $14 
2,737 126 
439 $721 
11 
$6,019 $721 $140 $713 $20,459 
$502 ""$31 
MM cles euawek 
1,068 GSE ccccee c0scse 
veces + 
706 hk.) sere 0 
955 ‘ 7,457 





$1,869 2,749 $31 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the United 


Leather Water- 
Cloth proofed 


Canvas Shoes or and 
with Soles Arti- Auto Cloth 
Boots Shoes Rubber Soles and ficial and Auto 
Belting Hose Packing Thread -——————— - - A {~. —————_ Heels Leather Topping 
Value Value Value Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value Value 


$23,811 $4,434 os. uaiieua 1,506 $996 3,109 $2,423 $1,027 $2,772 444 
waka ade l¢ 


AFRICA 
f tee ‘ , pees $224 























11* . 
 whvsios Sheree onENe Oceans. «neces ee0nne -obesne -aoodic 620 ee 
Af ” 7 HGS. aaedkes cutive. SeGVAR. ‘Gauced. best ateudes, UaeaRe anaes 
\ $ 4,767 $4,434 1,506 $996 3,109 $2,423 $1,146 $3,559 $841 
Gan 8 7 ; 7545 $42 260,662. $208,164 $61,768 $130,727 $66,559 
mpi , reign mmerce, Department of Commerce, !l'as ( 
Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
June june 
1921 1922 1921 192 
Pounds Value Pounds Value -ounds Value Pounds Value 
UNMANUPACTUR Belting a 118,327 148,065 
tie allies Hose heoviin aren: 76,542 331,193 
From France 5 $5 Packir ees eeeensees ee 35,979 102,948 
Nether 41,378 $174,884 57,387 Soles and els evebecbeonees 30,483 146,567 
Portug , . Thread? peeewenaeee oon eee 89,235 
Unite Kine 357,917 211,549 2, 367,132 Other ru r manufactures’ os 403,421 389,358 
Canad ‘ — eee - —S 
fect Aces oe 3.875 804 Total nufactured........ «-..-+- $1,865,795 
Me ( . — , ‘ oe e6esns ~. ~ ° ° 
Brazil 215,98 42.2 1,646,065 195.793 Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
Per x0 4 k RE 
British East is 1 me 6e I 735,122 $132,196 452,71 $68,945 
Dutch Eas 5'041.231 835. I sadhana hienncuaas 5,326 2,62 12,00¢ ,000 
Othe 82.149 11,007 Telutong (Pontianak) . 
Totals $0,952,024 $7,422,114 Totals, unmanufactured..... 740,448 $134,819 464,711 $74,945 
Balata . 124,83 72,661 137,242 86,25¢ MANUFACTURED 
Telutong Pontiar ; ¢ 11,541 557,28 1,18 Gutta percha and india rubber... ‘ ‘ $° , $896 
Gutta percha 231 29. eo 107 India rubber substitutes........ ees — 22,40 11,000 
Guayule Totals, manufactured........ groin wees $6 22,401 $11,896 
Rubber « g 07 niiajeiaeninthhdesaidaiimienn 
~ . . 
ies : oe 0 Custom House Statistics 
tals, unmanufactured 35,514,988 $5,951,089 51,986,138 $7,607,945 ™ . 
Chicle ....... jutiable 727,671 409,212 417,952 219,611 New York 
MANUFACTURE tiable Imports 
India rubber a itta pe : $81,608 , $183,639 July 
India rubber substitutes ; One 7921 —— J922 
a EE ~ — —_—__ 
1 ’ ‘ N MAN cTURED—/ Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise rude cubber 
MANUFACTURED From Belgium pidéiononn 64,052 $1,268 179,25( $17,956 
ie cell PED vcéisnasvunee 11,356 2,019 6,03€ 1,403 
India rubber - a 3 
Seiieeh «.. 96.383 06,03 259.751 993.51: ee Lene eseeeees  seneeees 22,020 2,424 
Scrap and old e« . 421,643 22,724 25,259 Netherlands 323,106 40,365 923,272 170,934 
. PONUNDEE océ iccecss 31,717 SOG lnccccecs§«=6 ov vocece 
yr er spans — ~— , England .......... 3,347,596 415,510 1,766,745 264,739 
ots pair ,29 29,227 25,17 7,271 ‘ a 
peste’, ° en, Us los CU} EL, sniihinstineus scbianen:. Kanone) 5,000 654 
Canvas shoes with rubber Panama . oeoeenee 11,400 1,164 os eseseeee 
soles} pairs sen beutbia 308,744 227 ,986 DME  sscdsctcstse LEE 116,275 1,469,643 149,404 
~. 3 e na po 
Deunsiete’ robber eunérice* ; 48,685 67,005 76,316 Dt) ttesestndeene amcdid te tee ees . 58,177 8,782 
Steed rubber : taney iébaeenen 10,270 1,635 25,443 3,216 
ard rubber goods ; :  gigerstlseppgatanetta 78,582 11,318 ee: ghee 
Be ee pore, We 1 accessoric 36,099 12,483 ? covighiaes weeenece aaa 4,112 1,040 
er ele al s es 18,835 10,137 Cc - s ~ 
Other hard rubber ie i 35,494 38154 BINS cecescccccces 56,000 7,006 omens oeeeseces 
_—— 7» 9D, 59 British India ..... 151,200 36,192 45,669 of 7,818 


Tires SD cs¢chbeneeve .dbnccdie  s0aeeues 5 : 
Straits Settlements.. 17,772,105 2,923,879 36,144,360 5,252,130 


Pneumatic casings 








automobiles! number pecces 758,581 125,353 1,626,861 = eeeseecacecooe ptess see 8=6S SER O68 ’ 

Other? : ? Ente ad - Og te 10,183 39,011 ritish East India.. 1,472,757 173,456 eeeceeee eeeceses 
‘ Dutch East India... 1,976,089 340,946 5,519,476 790,994 
Pneumatic tubes _ Dt Suieshessnecs  66eansee ° eenaaeies 604,800 81,035 
For automobiles number Seer 60,620 77,370 152,642 Philippine Islands. . 23,540 3,00% hvenn annenke 

Other? ee ceeeen 6,034 7,530 -- —— 
Solid tires ME ncuteéebinecasaes 26,811,807 $4,079,870 55,060,649 $8,006,224 
For aut es and tor . sein ace Dalata .....0.. Seeeees 139,508 89,302 128,068 72,306 
~ wr — > 138,015 a ast eeass tong (Pontianak) ...... 4,263 449 43,721 4,710 
All other tires’. . Ait ELIE 30,915 it rite Gutta percha ..... sees 114,871 23,419 172,104 37,392 
Tire repair materials'... ° - acesece 85,598 37,053 ‘ “iain aah aah ak ia aa a 
RE ctb00useueenunes 27,070,449 $4,193,040 55,404,542 $8,120,632 


ical a P Rubber, scrap and reclaimed 69,904 ,318 75,275 2,2 
‘Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during June, 1922, : era ; ~ 
of ovr September issue Totals, unmanufactured. 27,140,353 $4,194,358 55,479,817 $8,122,870 





appeared on pages 850-853 
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States by Countries During July, 1922—Continued 
Hard Rubber Goods 
. RL _ 
Pneum: atic Casings Pneumatic Tubes ee * Battery Al 
Water- — A —___— Solid Tires —— Tire Rubber ars Other Other 
proofed “ Automob ile — —————_,, Automobile Repair Sun- aod Ac- Electrical Rubber 
Clothing - A. Others Automobile Ss a ng Others Materials dries essories Supplies Others Manufactures Totals 
Value Sumber Value Value Value Value Number Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 
282 $4,924 560 $1,03 ¢ $11 
$675 3,495 33,190 $89¢ $387 61 1,684 $1.424 4 0X 878 
cesece 395 4,953 oveces he wee eeeen 235 448 ; 14 ose see aac 755 
52 a. err oh eho 50 a ~¢eanen +. Tre, ? aes te ee ae ee eer Tec ee 850 
owesws 792 6,506 11 7( 560 1,113 13 742 R59 
coecee 45 697 38 6 cues ovesese eieake - 766 
scien  - dibeceies ; 72 270 bsiaiees were S 54 
aceeee 24 58 cocces e880ee0 erry eeeece 587 
$675 5,085 $51,372 $1,0 CSF onneee 2,475 $4,711 $15t $1,356 en ulia, — Havin "Gaia ~~ $4,164 $135,074 
$25,270 121,318 $1,417,507 $23,118 $92,236 $16,802  103,772$171,123 $5,456 $21,254 $68,600 $15,888 $8,241 $33,222 $181,549 $3,022,596 
Custom House Statistics—Continued Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 
July 
1921 4922 Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Pounds : Val € Pe 1 is Value June 
MANUFACTURED —_ ’ 
Manufactures of rubber and wees — 1921 —— 1922 
gutta percha ..... dutiable .... , $53,951 $78,915 leila Tals “RES rat. 
Rubber substitutes . .dutiable laine ingen valencia aan a Pounds Value Pounds Value 
“hic tiable 14.08 96.272 184.787 88.62 : NUF é 
GH sscccuseucees dutiable 214,081 6,272 184,787 8,620 Rubber, gutta percha, etc 
Exports From United Kingdom........ 54,596 $8,037 239,671 $35,722 
iitemaeinenites United ED cuccusncnes 744,054 186,887 558,015 82,861 
Rubber, scrap and reclaimed. 185,2¢ $9,327 + oh Ea A ated seen se eeeee 22,220 2,708 
Automobile and other t-res, o. - aes Sncies i a 
number .. $822,820 104,215 1,157,223 LEYTON «essen seeeeee pane ose 6 Oteee oe 4,00 36,786 
Inner tubes number 65.519 76,847 133,792 Straits Set tlements. 219,535 42,578 54 2,143 79,655 
Tire repair materiais..... Ries 24/887 11,358 PURE WO BEeeccecs covcase —cantrive 22,274 3,462 
s ¢ . 54,269 182,091 57,67 32,44 . <mken 2 ain + a aoe —s 
s and shoes. .... -pairs ieee _— 1608 . ee 1,018,185 $237,502 1,608,323 $241,194 
I ea ee cai pairs : 157,259 125,436 Rubber, recovered........seeee 50,649 7,395 135,699 12,056 
Soles and heels ............ 27,787 104,487 42,375 Rubber, a and rubber or 
Battery jars and accessuries. . 10,459 2,568 , gutta pr rcha SCrap....+.+sees- 34,822 716 279,325 9,633 
Other electrical suppl-es.... 6,571 3,911 SOEOOR, 6 660 000000 s00000005 00008 serees 10,584 1,603 
Other hard rubber goods... ee 5,402 21,929 Rubber Stitutes......eeesoees 70,859 9,311 26,603 4,415 
Druggists’ rubber sundries. . 27,518 38,077 44,844 - 7 SO 
Belting, hose and packing. . 170,632 414,59 167,708 Totals, unmanufactured..... 1,174,515 $254,924 2,060,534 $268,901 
OS es +2.8€ 53,368 ParTLY MANUFACTURED 
Other rubber manufactures. 187 440 163,553 94,451 Hard rubber sheets and rods.... 215 $439 1,951 $922 
' > Sa pa Hard rubber tubes.......cccccss 3,905 Rater 2.314 
Totals, manufactured. $1, 483, 807 $1,950,735 Rubber thread, not covered.. 2,616 3,566 5,321 6,079 
" Feveign Exports pes , ee — > 
Totals, partly anu fact 1. 2,831 A 72 
Crude rubber ...........+. 33,900 $1,690 15,068 $2,004 a ee -— 7 aa and 
Balata «01 +-+ssseeeeeeeees 2,200 704 9,051 4,970 MANUFACTURED 
Gutta percha ...cccccccccse coccccee ceovccese sessesee cesccests Belting ....... $7,451 8,2 
Rubber, scrap and reclaimed. seceeees c9neeean : EE seneccsess 9,984 * <2 
Rubber manufactures ....... «22-0. 490 125 See end Reet 3,977 3722 
EEL: KUeewKeNescdeeeenaee: cesecsee eatORESE . Kensneew Gebeenee Boots and shoes...... .. Pair 5,726 6 2,302 
eae ti Clothing, including waterproofed 11,544 13,991 
Imports of Crude Rubber into the United States GUOVES occescevecocvecncoee sees 1,098 1,461 
‘ Hot water bottles........... 72 215 
by Customs Districts See MEL uiahacace covcncws 6,251 18.220 
© ‘ Tires, pneumatic..... 112,957 125,70 
ae July, 1921 oh July, 1922 Eanes tubee. stb deiicinect 10,199 13'344 
‘ lastic, round or fiat 37,639 3 
Pounds Value Pounds Wales =, nak matiine. 138 — 
Vermont ssenhens: <seceeee 3,170 $539 Cem 
Buffalo 30,624 a eet poeta een lB a a 3,300 6,859 
New York 26,811,807 4,079,870 55,060,649 8,006,224 “ther rubber manut actures.. 92,261 121,399 
OSE SS 280,000 37,108 ae aan aie ; —_ —_—__— 
San Diego SS salhehe 35,581 16,719 ots Totals, manufactured....... $302,597 oa $365,111 
a. veuussséace  wbbhwaen ose 2,165 87 . . niin “cae 
nyo 489,86 77,393 430'220 60,453 Totals, rubber imports...... 1,177,346 $565,431 2,068,485 $643,327 
= PED. neecivesse seasvess wtennaae 190,500 23,827 
DD shateacéesecceve. #6008 349 134 + ° . 
DE Sicdiduddiives “Gausieen _epalixes 168,000 29,927 Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
PEE, ce accccccct s¥euscee .ceespune 999,705 138,563 
el ae June 
TEED vcces . 27,647,874 $4,214,459 56,854,758 $8,259,754 c A 
1921 1922 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Java and Madura* Reex- Reex- 
a Produce portsof Produce ports of 
_Six Months of Foreign of Foreign 
June Ended June 30 Canada Goods Canada Goods 
+ eee eaten Value Value Value Value 
1921 1922 1921 1922 UN MANUFACTURED 
To Netherlands ...... kilos 405,000 235,000 3,751,000 2,160,000 Crude and waste rubber......... $3,160 $38 $792 
Ghent TBriteit. ...ccsecs 1,061,000 678,000 5,387,000 3,063,000 
ee as 11,000 62.000 180,000 410,000 MANUFACTURED 
Rye RLS ST s<sautesen 106.000 DE neenecesesctscevesegoone $2,107 j-web $23,629 
SS “14, 000 15,000 20,000 40,000 Canvas shoes with rubber soles.. 11,756 Teens 75,372 
United States.......2- 500,000 2,017,000 3,413,000 7,587,000 OD OO 9,425 o teeeee 10,669 
PT - ccocseensane 180,000 172,000 1.518.900 1,527,000 Clothing, including waterproofed 742 éetesee 1,948 
DE K6thSe CREECH EADS CAEdESEK CaNkEneD 95.000 69" 000 DP kiedpiedseeneeetanetewnes 9,531 10,661 
SEEN ROWasEKCRKE es coweene® o6eceens 211,000 93,000 Tires, casings..... - hecese “abvewete Suneen 332,803 
Sn cancss. ccbenses S6500une Soe en wee: 11,000 inner tubes edbekae bat pada sade 26,047 
| <a eapprninpniinagiio emecemeomneaninenas pneumatic , ccoce §6=6E cescccs oceceee ‘ 
Ts 6060.04.60 kiles 2,171,000 3,202,000 14,575,000 15,066,000 SE dedeecsece tookeue , 3,518 ecseses 11,125 hinted 
Ports of origin: vehicle - eeccce $4,220 occccce $1,022 
Tandjong Priok.......kilos 801,000 1,072,000 6,293,000 5,953,000 Other rubber manufactures...... 7,750 2,215 28,728 1,569 
SOMONE cccccccceseces 61,000 95,000 274,000 315,000 
= ee ee 1,022,000 1,930,000 6,621,000 787.000 Totals, manufactured....... $186,700 $6,435 $520,982 $2,591 
* The May figures are verified. Totals, rubber exports....... $189,860 $6,473 $521,774 $2,591 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics The Market for Rubber Scrap 














Imports late New York 
There has been very little activity in rubber scrap during the 
Pounds Value Pounds Valu past month. Reclaimers’ interest is not active and is confined 
UNMANUPA » 7 
m+ « , chiefly to boots and shoes at very low prices. Prices offered by 
4 ide t a - - I - 
mR... ; ee = the export trade are too low for consideration. Contracts for 

can Said , $77 ‘ 013 1748.1 £69.08 : : , 

Fe lerated M : $5284 180,491 3942 8 75.906 No. 1 inner tubes have been filled and there remains very little 

tr I 48 660.1 79 a ° 

Con ~~ a : ' uusiness in that grade. There is a mild interest in mixed tubes 

Other D = , si 1,417,90 992 wut none at all in tires. There is no market value for mechanical 

n Indian S 1,4 9 $52,900 19,084 scrap. As for many months past, the rubber scrap dealers are 

D I es S ‘ . . . ° 

esate er Dutch Pes looking to a hoped-for-rise in crude rubber to start interest of 

— indian ? ; , = the reclaimers in scrap grades 

Indies a Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 

|. iz ; al! 15,149 <6 9 September 25, 1922 

Ss ( Prices subject to change without notice 

 gaeyebe 5.600 Boots and Shoes 

a ni ile sel i MS ws cceaudandulennaeeadeel Ib. *$0.0254 @$0.0274 

yak ae - 40 Trimmed arctics —~ peceeveseeseoean Ib. -02 

Orhes “es . Ss * : ° CS GOUTNED. 0 kc cccweseconciéoeseccecsaccees «lb. 01K%@ 

os fon 14,60 ) 51,50 163 Hard Rubber 

M adag f 13,300 42 Battery jars, black compound s* 6eccedsaueee Ib. *01 @ 

Other ‘ 19 735 3 118 glossy . - i cekéwenwetene er 0s @ ..06 

Totals 15 641.4 £ 608.867 ) 765.8 ©410,076 Inner Tubes 
Waste ar t 

re ” 1.060 on 0 — ST aA 5 seicaicacmipca as: Arathi ees Ib. *03%@ .04 
Gute . sae 1416 1344 Compounded ... 0660s. ceb0u dR eKee ee qeeeesevenat Ib. 02%@ .03 
Rubbe , ry 20'4 ae ha weidarises apaunabdbntensataad ib. 03 @ 

“ae Nee <a £537,253 — faa eo> ~©Mechanicals 

Man ‘ k Black scrap, mixed, , (dss neeireeessecaennes lb. *01“W@ 

Boots a es.dozen pair y £7 8,268 £15,107 Heels yen ones ens ee Ib, *.02%@ .03 

Tires and tubes. . number | 441 354.536 18,894 74,663 Horse-shoe pads. Reevedeeeen cee eepepied lb *02%@ .03 

Other rubber manutact 4, 3¢ 77,474 Hose, air brake gion (oetesseoenenwe 1b. *01 @ O1% 
- regular .. WHTTTTTTIIT TT TTT tT lb. *01 @ 

Totals, manufactured £416.14 £467,244 Red scrap, mixed woe. dd. *.07 @ .08 
Waterproot thing White scrap, mixed lb *07 @ 07% 
Insulated wir +97 122 Tires 
Submarine : ere PNEUMATIC— 

Exports Auto peelings , Sbe.O0dad ORSaKensaeeenaeD lb. *.00% 

; : ee en cuadaneeienel Ib. 01 @ 01% 
W weagcty tab + DOES WHS BUIGs oc ccccvccenecsesesseconsese lb. *02%@ .02% 
ore - Mixed auto svetnwues errs TTT Ib. 00% .01 
, a ae gh S 50,5 : Seripped, umguarantetd ....ccccccccoccsccccsccs lb =6©*.01 @ O1% 

< fee oe sOLID— 

Totals t fact 84,100 £6,697 231,200 £3,775 eee iittkGeterttaniesekeneeeeeden lb *02%@ .02% 

MANUPFA k Irony Cee ee essere seesesesesseesesesss eereeee i . “ , ‘e 
Boots and shoes . 224 £5 42 13.356 § 947 Truck, Cleat ..ccccccccccccccsccccscccccecs occ cle 01%@ 01% 
ares 7 : , ; ; neat Q ; *Nominal 

Totals, mat £264,498 £384,977 ; oo eect 
Waterproof this : MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 

4¢ . £74 13 ¢ 09 £80,424 
Insulated ¢ 385 The Department of Commerce announces that the census reports 
Submarine able 32 . 24.110 : 4 ‘ a 
show a decrease in the manufacture of rubber boots and shoes 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign during 1921 as compared with 1919. The returns from 24 estab- 
cr ago ; lishments reporting indicate that the combined output of all 
To Russia . £1,8 establishments was approximately 66 per cent of the maximum 
Denmes $59 ‘ 1,74 capacity, based upon a demand requiring full running time. 

Bal my Ai 31,62¢ 462,08 "ae There are eight plants in Massachusetts, five in Connecticut, 

Franc 1,803,¢ 66,260 85,60 77,807 three in Rhode Island, two in New Jersey and one each in Indiana, 

ital: 67,54 528 20K -'974 Maine, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

pumsa EEL. ” ~" , * Massachusetts reports 39.1 per cent of total wage earners and 39.2 

| 10 5.928 7 +4 ~per cent of total value of products 

ted S ” 141 } é + 34 
neg i ire p+ 4'S08 RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 1921 AND 1919 
- Per Cent 

Totals 7 ; ¢ ¢ £212,009 1921 1919 of Increase 
VW e and re Establis} . 24 24 —— 

* Persons engaged in the industry... 27,437 37,929 —27.7 
Gute all ’ 16.9 4 Salaries and wages cecccess $28,964,473 $38,284,000 —24.3 
hiner esshatit 00 *" Cost of materials ... 32,132,942 50,346,880 —36.0 

ssee0e Value of products ... 93,625,659 116,917,434 —19.9 

- . cas a er COMPARISON OF PAIRS AND VALUE OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
Boots a1 ’ 4 , 62 © 646 17 » £1,497 Per Cent 
Tires and tube , , 4.769 8.954 6,109 19°174 1921 1919 of Increase 
Other rubber manuf : rege : oe o 

reel 2 246 3.42 Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value 

- Totals 102,031,650 $86,910,362 96,406,522 $116,018,585 5.8 —25.1 

Totals factur £31,846 £24,291 Joots, rubber. 7,253,668 13,761,669 9,207,203 26,066,647 —21.2 —47.2 

Waterproof shine Shoes, rubber. 75,944,486 54,231,646 66,145,541 64,713,182 14.8 —16.2 
e sos Shoes, canvas, 

Insulat £6 with rubber 

Submar soles . - 18,630,170 18,885,487 21,034,664 25,176,684 —11.4 —25.0 
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The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 








New York 








ERICAN ( [he advance in spot prices preceding New York Quotations 
A the eginning « Septem reached 23 cents nd fluctua- September 25, 192 
tions ecamn l reports ¢ deter 1 holding | ect to change i¢ 
elling in check. Late August reports indicate the new crop at Burlaps 
. $¢ $ 
t er and probably ¢ w 11,000,000 i is! pe tor increase¢ + i hp 
prod ul s contingent » 1 W tner P s de lir 1 
the month prog p figures d by tl : 9.04 
! 5 . d by mere Ss d sh ppet ° s 
nticipat vented , August Drills 
i 527 OOO es 458.000 ‘ t< J ly ( s ¢ 
S | S 1 at 
S ; ; st 1 d I mall at 
“agg Duck 
tis lke t W t I ew nsiderabit CARRIAGE CLOTH 
si i . “ies 
14 ( r l eC 
s \V ( ve S gypti ypers 
; +] MECHANICAI 
( p LK IN l eyvp ! | 
the c1 the s making fa { oress nd « ipt 
re apparent) stactory quality and stapl Osnaburgs 
The pre t that t t I a tariff on long Sta] 
otton would caus idica line Egypt price 1 reac 
Pp the s§ er domestic st i] les ha ecn Col n 1 by subse Hollands 
quent developments. It is now possible to buy Sak of g 1 qualit DULL FINISH 
i east thre cent below t ce I spot 1 new crop hard st lard I “ e€ and color 
‘ ; 
strict middling 1%4-inch cotto Egyptian Uppers cat FLAT FENISH 
ised around 257% cents and medium grade Sakel can be 6-inch, white and color: 
» ! t ur lor 
}oston for about 34 cents, not including duty Py 
Boston f bout 
a : : ‘ Raincoat Fabrics 
Sea Istanp. Sea Islands are moving very wly and ear 

1 ’ COTTON 
receipts leave much t e desired. Ideas of price seem to rut : 
from 42 to 45 cents basis of extra choice 0x 48 . 11'2@ 

ishmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, ta ‘ 50 

\RIZONA COTTON Che demand lor | ima cotton 18 fairly 200d , 

rt ° 1 } } 75 4@ 
The present new crop shows very favorably and has been grown 6 44 114%@ 
inder excellent weather conditions The estimated yield is aj _ diese a : 
pro } ) bales ] stock of ol ‘otte in izO S . . 
proximate ly 40,001 ale Phe t b I ld cotton in Ari rT Sheetings. 40-inch 

ot over 4,000 bales unsold and not over 15,000 bales in the $2 ; <1) , 
eastern market. This makes a strong position for the new crop sia 1S, <.do-yard 1< 4G@ 

] 7 ; +} re ind r 1] : ' 68, 15-yard 13%@ 

here 1s some teeling that the e industry ill again becom«e - 
Chere 1 me feeling that the tire industry will again | m He leap ; 
large users of this character of cotton. There is apparent], 18 $4, 3.7 rd 1 
enough demand to absor}) all offerings on a basis of 36 cents 1 Silks 

? " n, S-ine a é 
No. 2's Schappe, 36-inch 45 

Cotton Fabrics fire Fabrics 

, . ; { : 

Ducks, DRILLS AND OSNABURGS [he market is strong . — , 

‘ : . . , . 7%4-ounce Sakellaridis, combed i 80 « 
ictive. Prices firm and moving forward. Further advance ovet 7 ce Egyptian, combed 1 @ 
prices now being demanded are based on activity in sales m Egyptian carded 38 @ (O63 

; , - , 2 : 4 Peeler, combed 60 @ 4 

fabric for spot and future delivery The cloth market is n ! Peeler 
} : 1 11 co 
nger dependent on rise in cotton solely to sustain selling prices RD 
~ . “i , , ur Egyptian, « I { i 
Raincoat Faprics. Business in these goods has improved S-ounce Esvyotiat nde ; 
msiderably the past month and a steady increase of sales is cor BICYCLE 
dently anticipated. pets aa 
SHEETINGS. The market is quite firm and very act itl CHAFER 
prices showing tendency to advance. Many buyers have covered unce ar rded é i 
: : ; nce carded t 
their requirements up to the end of the year 
Hottanps. The demand in the rubber trade is slow, but go + 3 


in other lines. 


Tire Faprics. This market has been 


routine in character. Prices are demoralized 
provement depends on textile situation for mor 
tion in tire fabric prices 


“PNEUMATIC Tires,” BY Henry C. PEARSON 
hapters of valuable information on pneumati 


edition now ready for mailing 


generally quiet and 


ty 


GOOD FABRIC TIRES BETTER THAN POOR CORDS 


faking advantage of the fact that cord tires are supposed to be 


ind expected im better than fabric, unscrupulous manufacturers have been recently 

balanced condi turning out flimsy products, under the name of cords, and in- 
identally have been reaping a considerable harvest as a result 

Motorists should realize that the art of building good fabric 

CONTAINS THRE! tires has been progressing along with increasing skill in building 


good cords, and that a good fabric tire, as produced by a reputable 
manufacturer, is immeasurably better than a poor cord 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 
New York 


























ndustrially t ng factors, t railway and coal strikes, CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. The market remains strong and steady 
h | terfered with the business of the ind supplies light. 
Pl 

ry in all | ive now measurably ceased to act HINA CLay. Transportation relief has been sought from 
S £ lway mot rather than cars seems to be southern mining points by river and coastwise transport to sea- 
t ; fy t portation service in the West and more _ board rail centers for shipments to points West. Both foreign and 
esp t Sout here the movement of gas black, clays domestic grades are in good request. The price of the imported 
baryt t f 1 hampered. Business in most lines is good has advanced $1.25 per ton. 
and in some, det nnot be fully met because of short supply Dry Cotors. Business in these lines has continued good. The 
lue to stril now past or passing new tariff will later cause advances in price on many colors. 

The new rates of tariff now in force may cause appreciable LirHarce, Throughout the month the market has been steady 
changes upwat e of juotations listed below. The with fair business. In the last week prices were advanced as 
effect is not apparent in detail follows: for litharge in casks ™%4-cent, and in kegs ™%-cent, per 

\ NI rl has be n 1 prices steady most pound 

time with g nd. After the middle of the month ther LirHorone. Raw materials have gone up in price. The trade 

was an advan n price due to increase in cost of production movement is very active and product is sold ahead at prices that 

ANTIMONY S HuURET. Prices nominal and trade dull will remain fixed the remainder of the year. 

Barytes. Railway movements on this material from the South SotveNtT NapuTtHa. This material is somewhat scarce com- 
are improving. Consumption is liberal and the market steady pared with users’ needs and prices are steady. 

Announcement has been made that no advance in price will be Sustimep Leap. Sales increased during the whole month, fol- 
made on the basis of the new tariff lowed by an advance of %-cent in the price a pound. 

Benzo.t. Production remains curtailed. Supplies are short and Sutpuur. Steady routine business without increase of price or 
the situation unsatisfactory. Prices, however, remain unchanged. notable feature. 

Bianc Fixe. Deliveries are improving. The supply is inade- SutpHur CHtoripe. Not active and no fluctuation in price. 
quate to the demand. Prices have not advanced ratc. Imported grades advanced by the new tariff. Both 

Carson Bisutpnipe. Supplies continue light because of its sea- foreign and domestic in active request. 
sonal use as an insecticide for wheat Wuitinc. Consumption requirements are liberal at steady 

Carpon Brack. Carbon black is abundant at its far distant or prices. 
inaccessible sourct yf productior The material is called for so Zinc Oxipe. The normal consumption of zinc oxide has been 
strenuously by makers of tires, paint and printers’ ink that pro- gradually diminished as the month progressed owing to season 
ducers find it te difficult to meet the requirements. In spite reduction of tire output. Prices have not advanced with the in- 
of this the prices have not advanced. crease of price of spelter 
Aeeelerators, Organic RED 

Accelerene (f. o. b. Englis a ae - _ Antimony, crimson ...... Ib. $0.34 @$0.40 

‘pest) ; sweenell is. @ New York Quotations crimson, 15/17%_free./b. 36 @ .44 
Adco ib. $0.54 : crimson, R.M.P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals. /t J September 25, 1922 erimeaen FP... ccccccccces ib. 35 G 
Aniline (f. 0. b.) factory. ./b. 14 @ 17 Antimony, golden ...... lb. 17 @ .21 
Diphenyl guanidine lb 1.30 @ 1.40 act to mew tas , , golden R.M.P. No. 7./b. 20 @ 
Ethylidene aniline Ib 8 t | golden, 15/17% free. .ib. 17 @ .22 
Excellerex lo >» .40 golden, No. 1.... lb 30 @ 
Formalaehyde aniline Ib i 59 eniden, No. 25 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine lt 3@ .75 ~o] T+ nccccccces 35 @ 
ead eate . it 14 @ Colors vermilion ..... 55 @ 
Methylene aniline ~«lb +0 i BLACK red sulphuret . 20 @ 

7 2 eee owen ebb, i meee . Poreeos ee a Arsenic sulphide, red....lb 12 @ .13 

No. 999 a ib 14 Bone, powdered......... Ib, $0.05%4 @$0.07% MOMEM. cccccccccos cocc el. 75 @ 1.00 

Paradin Ib s @ Carbon black...... covce eld, 16 @ .22 orange ..... epedenedn ib. 75 @ 1.00 

Paraphenylene diamine. . ib 1.55 > 1.57 pressed ...sseeeses «+ lb. 17 1 Cadmium sulphide ...... 1b. 1.85 

Super-sulphur, } : 50 @ .60 Dipped goods ......+++. ib. 100 @ Ce CG iistanonsens lb 1.70 @ 1.85 

No. 2 Ih 9 p : . 0 4@ 16 Bt GB cccccccccccce lb, 1.40 @ 1.55 

Super-X ! 1 pos ) J Dipped goods red ......Jb. 100 @ 

Super-XX j 80 @ Iron oxide 044%@ «16 P sesasennseesean ib 1.0 @ 

Thiocarbanilide an . >» .30 Ivory black ° 15 @ .45 GE ninnseddnsuueenes ib 1.00 @ 

Vul-Ko-Cene lb 5; @ Lampblack ...s.esceee «bd. 12 @ -40 Sie ec ag aS et Ag lb. 08 @ .12 

! _a- lb 1.20 ? Micronex sig tt teeeeeees bb. t «4 Indian maroon, English .jb. 11 @ 4.13 

: Gritless black........+.. Ib 40 @ Iron oxide, reduced grades./b. 12 @ 
Accelerators, Inorganic pure bright ...... mae 14 @ 

. Res e : Maroon oxide ....... 08 @ .12 
if flour, supert oon 2 @ .02 . . -- _~ 
enero d mestie... oecves Ib 3% a . — Red oxide, crimson ....Ib. 05% 06 
; eo b *17 @ Dipped goods .......++. Ib. 0 @ English ...sesesceeeeedb, 12 @ «14 
Moenes sbonate, ligt 74@ .08 Prussian ..-sessesees ++ ob. 55 @ .60 o spanish sebbaeiend «1b. §=03%@ .05 

- ' iy ’ 3 > ( s blue ; ove 3.50 @ i P scccccceccoccedte 16 

calcined, light (b b 23 @ .24 : y 7 ximony 7 @ 

calcined, I ht . s.) 4 . § Ultramarine ........ coo 10 @ .35 nV ccnscnenundee . 1.10 @ 1.20 

calcined, ex. light (bbls.) ./b. 4 i) s ? 
calcined, md. light (bblis.) . id 1s @ Gritless red (four shades) /b. 3.50 @ 

calcein , he bbis.) lb .05 @ 05% : purple coccccccoccecoehe 2.50 @ 

- ~—adiecat Minto a Ge lle nal : Spanish natural ........12 034@ .04% 

Iron erie cosscessoceedt i 06 {orsidine toner .......+46. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Acids Sienna, Italian ......... . 04%@ .05% CMetian 26. eeese see vee bd, 034%@ .06 

Acetic 28% (bbls - 280 @ 30S eat emhaehieeeee \ > e “ Vermilion, American ..../b. 25 @ .30 

cetic 28% (bbis r 2.8) @ 3 ONdyke ..ccccesesccess . d @ . English quicksilver..... 1, 

glacial, 99%.......0. cwt. 10.71 @10.46 oe Hb. 35 @ 1.45 
Cresylic (97% straw color) gai. 56 @ .S8 

(95 dark)........gal. 51 @ .53 GREEN 

Muriatic, 20 degrees.....cwt 110 @ 1.25 Chrome, light ..........db. 30 @ .32 

Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt 4.75 @ 5.25 CO  "——_ lb 35 @ .36 WarTs 

Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 dark . Teer 36 @ «44S BED ccaccccococesocodh 06 @ 06% 
Ikali commercial ...... lb. 12 @ Aluminum bronze .......db. @ 
Alkalies _ tile - -iseneeseun 11 @ .13 Lithopone, domestic ..... ib. 06 @ 06% 

Caustic soda........ eav-tt. 3.50 @ 3.75 Guignet .....-.eeeeees 1b. 1.50 @ Zine oxide: 

Soda ash, 58% (bbis.)....cwt. 1.95 @ 2.30 Dipped goods ..........4b. 100 @ American Horse Head 

Oxide of chromium ..../b. 55 @ var rere ' O7%@ 

*Nominal Gritless green ......... lb 3.50 @ BR FOB. cccccccces dh 07 @ 07% 
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; Resins and Pitches 
Colors ; — 
| : " Cumar resin har - $0.09 @$0. 
WHITE—Continued '| Chemical Market—Continued — 3 ib 09 @ As 
F g ocess, Florence + . Tar, retort 4 0.00 a 
Wades “eethns..0-- Ib. $0.11 @$0.11% | New York Quotations kiln : 10.00 @ 
Green seal......0.0% ib. 09% @ rei September 25, 1922 Pitch, 04K @ 
Sea! “%@. 4 ; , coa ° 
Png Re Sinaia an 8H @ ss Prices subject to new tariff revision hardwood 60.00 @ 
Z (lead free)... ./b. 07 @ 07% pine 03 ,@ 
> 5% leaded) lb 1614 @ 06% ponto : . ib. rf 2 > 
Zine sulphide..........-- lb. 45 @ Dat ae RIN eee ton $8 2 $90.01 Resin, 5 CL), + +» oR _ - S 
| Whiting, Alba..........- cut. @ Sh Ile fine range. ae 90 @ 
YELLOW Rn EE TEENS ton 25.00 @30.00 Shellac, orange........ . 5 
Arsenic, yellow..........db. . @ 1.00 a a covercscese - RY e 1.10 | Solvents 
wphid yht ./b. 1.8 7; Ja 1 tees eweeeeeerees . | 
C hr rome, ight and med. =I. -16 ——_ —- pitti — Nis $ is | Acetone (98.99% drums [6.62 , 
Dipped ‘goods .........+. lb. 1.00 @ Seep Ceenak?..-----. _une Ibs. per gal.}) lb. .17%@ 
India rubber ........+++. Ib. 1.00 @ s TR yf Ade hy po 125 @ 1.35 3enzol (90% drums. 7 21 ibs. ‘ 
Ochre, domestic cccccces Ib. 03 5 @ US 72 i oom 22.00 @25.00 Lng gal. 1) occccccocers get. 37 @ = 
imported ........ lb. t 0 pure (drums) ........- 30 @ 5 
Gritless yellow lb 350 @ | Plymouth .....+++. ..ton 16.00 @18.0 Cute bisulphide (ame. (io. rt 
paca nt , | Quaker ...+.secceceeees _— iss _— Ibs. on gal.))..cccces ‘ .06%@ .07 
Superfine \»--sseeereerees poe se. tetrachloride (drums, [13.28 
Compounding Ingredients | Woo pulp, XX X.. .< alee ton 30.00 @ Sn oat ast oo > o3«ein 
— X (f.0.b, factory)...--- som 9: Motor gasoline (steel bbls.).gai. 25 @ 
Aluminum omy (carloads) — 25.00 @29 12 Naphtha, V. M. & P....... gal. 6.24 G@ 
hydrate, light ........++t0. 7 @ ts solvent (drums extra)..gal. .23 @ 
Ammonia carbonate seeeeee po 06% @ 08% Mineral Rubber aE, (factory) cece eb 15 
sbestine ......+++- oeeees on 20.0 » 25.06 } 
Aluminum silicate ....-..fom 22.00 @25.00 | Gilsonite ......+---++++-- ton 65.00 @ } = pred a ° = ce a 
— carbonate, precip. .ton ay @/0.00 | Genasco (factory).....+--- ton 60.00 bared Turpentine, spirits........ gal. 1.33 @ 
eee ton 100.¢ @ | Hard hydrocarbon......... ton 32.00 @42. team di ‘ili :. lL 125 @ 
Barytes, pure white C. L...ton 23.90 @ Soft antien SRSUEE. cc ccccecs ton 30.00 @35.00 | a oe oa “ a 
off color (carloads) ...ton 20.00 @ 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton @ Substitutes 
uniform floated (carloads)ton 23.90 @ 300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon.ton @ 
DasekeP co ccvccccccoes cooclt .04 %@ : | Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).ton 42.00 @44.00 DEL, Siducéeconeteevctees Ib. 08 @ .14 
eee GN onsen cncseqonse lb. .0414 04 M. BR. QFOnWlar ...cccce ton 52.00 @54.00 | Brown pesesdeenentounsoes ib. 10 @ .15 
Carrara filler (factory)... ./b. 01%@ | Robertson, M. R., solid....ton 35.00 @75.00 WRG oo ceccccvcccveccees Ib. 09 16 
Chalk, precip. extra light. ../b. @ M. R. granular (factory).tom 54.50 @72.50 | Brown factice.......... eoelb 07 @ .15 
heavy (f.0.b. factory)... ./b. @ Rubrax (factory)......+ -.ton 60.00 @ | White factice....cccccccs. 074@ .15 
China, clay, Dixie ...... ston 22.00 @32.00 | States “A”. ...seccccee «som @ , 
Pe MEE ccsssnvevns ton 15.00 @ EE Rs on @_ | Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Blue Ridge ........++. ton 22.00) @32.00 | Synpro, gran. M. R. (fac.) io 55.00 @65.00 | Black hyp db 25 @ .30 
Cotton linters clean mill-run./b. 0412 @ | Gutehue YPloride (drums) . er Tae 
Fossil flour (powdered)...tom 60.00 @ = : I ro 
(jugs). Ib. 1344@ 
(bolted)......ton 60.00 @ Oils Suisher, Revenant bound 
Glue, high grade ......... Ib. 30 @ .40 , 100% bb > oer 
: ( 5 % pure (bbis.)...cwt. 2.55 @ 2,90 
NO aS lb. .20 @ .26 Avoilas compound......... 1b. 14 7 od | (bags) pe 230 @ 265 
SM En Pee eseeraness > ast” Caper, Me 8 US Fo. (LS Sulphur flour (bbls.).....cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Graphite, flake ........... Ib. 05 «@ No. 3, U. S. P.ccccosecs ° 12% @ , . (bags)...-.. —_ 2 2 
eer Ib. 0 @ NE cincccaw «senseadiud lb. 11 @ BS) -oooes cm 229 @ s 
Infusorial earth (powd.)..ton re @ > nee heeticnnennenhedes > <t @ 174 Superfine 100% pure ..cwe 2.60 @ 3.15 
CREED 6.60640000606 06% ton 65. @ CAPORTIME ..n oc ecesctvioecs . . @ 17% (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Liquid rubber | ....-+--..-[b. 15 @ Halowax (5001b. drums)...Jb, .25 @ 27, | , 
Mica, powdered .......... ~ 15 @ Linseed, raw,....-.eescees gal, 88 @ .90 Waxe 
Pumice stone, powdered.. .03 » .05 Pe BEORR. acccccceecs mr 06 @ «07 . 
Rotten st., powd. (bbls.). ie 02%@ .04% Palm, niger Ib. 05 @ 06 | Wax, beeswax, white, com../b. 45 @ 
Silica, gold bond.......... @ Peanut ...-..+s00s 11 @ ceresine, white.......... Ib. 12 @ 
silver bond..... ° 7 Petrolatum, standard.. - ld. 05 @ 08 CRMREEE ccccccccevceses Ib. 20 @ 
Soap bark, cut ..... @ .10 Petrolatum, sticky......... ’ 08 @ .10 EE nis adeeeciawene ib. 034%@ .04 
Soapstone, powdered. g @ Pine, steam distilled § 80 @_ .85 ozokerite, black..........db. 18 @ 
Starch, powd. corn (ben. cwt 7 @ 2.67 Rapeseed, refined......... 4 83 @ ee Fanaa Ib. 26 @ .27 
(bbls.) . cwt 2.85 » 2,95 GO. cccccccscccceson ‘ 90 @ .95 SOREN 6 udcccateenpes b. .02%@ .06% 
ute | cw aa béhews ..-ton 18.00 » 25.00 Rosin Single so wisn tine a = @ .48 sweet ar = 12 @ 
erra blanche. -..ton 5 PIR | SPMRTO .. ci cvcseecevecs a 0 7 8 
Tripoli flour, cream or rose ton 25.01 @ 27.50 SOO BOs a se cvcccsvsseese % 114%@ ewe 
white (factory)....... ton 27.50 Sane. § BOE éweecs 26 @ *Nominal. 
ea a i. . Y orm: ). 
Government Asks Return of German Patents 
Rubber manufacturers throughout the United States may get would be left once more at the mercy of Teutonic manufacturers 
their crude material free of duty, but a great many substances of medicinals, dyestuffs, and other chemicals. It is further 
used in the compounding of rubber are subject to a heavy tariff claimed that no American manufacturer may gain a monopoly, as 


for revenue and protection. The prospect for a sharp increase in all citizens are entitled to a license to make any of the chemicals 
such tariff has given the manufacturers no small concern, for, referred to in the patents, trade marks, etc 





compelled as they are to compete with foreign goods, absurdly The administration forces content themselves for the time being 
underpriced, they find it no easy matter in most cases to do what’ with the claim that the Foundation had acquired unwarranted 
other more fortunate manufacturers are able to do, pass the rights, and with the denial of a charge that German interests 
charge on to that patient mortal, the ultimate consumer. Now the have been given special consideration. When the Government’s 
rubber men have something else besides congressional tariff de- suit is pressed, the real reasons for the action will doubtless be 
bates to interest them. The Department of Justice has recently fully revealed. 


filed a suit in equity against the Chemical Foundation, Inc., for As consumers of large quantities of coal tar derivatives, used 
the return to the Federal Government of all the patents, trade chiefly as accelerators and to a much less degree as coloring mat 
marks, etc., heretofore sold to the Chemical Foundation by the — ter, the rubber manufacturers are quite anxious to know whether 


former Alien Property Custodian, Francis P. Garvan, now presi- or not they will have to buy such chemicals from home or foreign 
dent of the Foundation manufacturers, and whether or not they will have to pay more or 

Arrayed in opposition to the executive order are such repre- less. But if it is a question as to whether or not a deserving 
sentative bodies as the American Chemical Society and the Syn- home industry is to be sustained, they can be depended upon to 


thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association of the do their part to sustain such industry against any foreign in- 
United States, which claim that the contemplated action would fluence. 

deal the newly-developing organic chemical industry a deadly —_——___—_— 

blow and imperil the investment of $100,000,000 of American REPLETE WITH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C 
apital. Were it to come to pass, they contend, the United States Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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